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THE RAMBLER, ” 


No. I. TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1750. 


Cur tamen hoc libeat potius decurrere campo 
Per quem magnus equos aurunce flexit alumnus, 
$i vacat et placidi rationem admittitis, dam. Juv, 


Why to expatiate in this beaten field; 

Why arms*oft us'd in vain, I mean to wield 

If time permit, and candour will attend, 

Some ſatisfaction this eſſay may lend, Elpbinſton. 


HE difficulty of the firſt addreſs, on any new ocea- 
ſion, is felt by every man in his tranſactions with 
the world, and confeſſed by the ſettled and regular forms 
of ſalutation which neceſſity has introduced into all lan- 
guages. Judgment was wearied with the perplexity of 
being forced upon choice, where there was no motiveto 
preference; and it was found convenient that ſome eaſy 
method of introduction ſhould be eftabliſhed, which, if 
it wanted the allurement of novelty, might enjoy the 
ſecurity of preſcription. 

Perhaps few authors have preſented themſelves before 
the public, without wiſhing that ſuch ceremonial modes 
of entrance had been anciently eſtabliſhed, as might have 
freed them from thole dangers which the deſire of pleaſ- 
ing is certain to produce, and precluded the vain expe- 
dients of foftening cenſure by apologies, or rouſing at- 
tention by abruptaeſs, 

The epic writers have found the proemial part of the 
poem ſuch an addition to their undertaking, that they 
have almoſt unanimouſly adopted the firit lines of Ho- 
mer; and the reader needs only be informed of the ſub- 
ject, to know in what manner the poem will begin. 

But this ſolemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar diſ- 
t inct ion of heroic poetry; it has never been legally ex- 
tended to the lower orders of literature, but ſeems to be 
conſidered as an hereditary -privilege, to be enjoyed only 
by thoſe who claim it from their alliance to the genius 
of Homer. 

The rules which the injudicious uſe of the prerogati 
ſuggeited to Horace, may indeed be applied — 5 
tion of candidates for inferior fame; it may be proper 
A 2 
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= 
for all to remember, that they ought not to raiſe expes- 


tation which it is not in their power to ſatisfy, and that 


it is more pleaſing to ſee ſmoke brightening into flame, 


than flame ſinking into ſmoke. 

This precept has been long received, both from regard 
to the authority of Horace, and its conformity to the 
general opinion of the world ; yet there have been always 
ſome, that thought it no deviatien from modeſty to re- 
commend their own labours, and imagined themſelves 
entitled by indiſputable merit to an exemption from ge- 
neral reſtraints, and to elevations not allowed in common 
life. They perhaps believed, that when, like Thucy- 
dides, they bequeathed to mankind indie ts 1. 
© an eſtate for ever, it was an additional favour to in- 
form them of its value. 

It may, indeed, be no leſs dangerous to claim, on cer- 
tain occaſions, too little than too much. There is ſome- 
thing captivating in ſpirit and intrepidity, to which we 
often yield, as to a reſiſtleſs power; nor can he reaſon - 
ably expect the confidenee of others who too apparently 
diſtruſts himſelf. | 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various occaſions 
on which a man may without juſt offence proclaim his 
own excellencies, has omitted the caſe of an author en- 
tering the world; unleſs it may be comprehended under 
his general -pofition——that a man may lawfully praiſe - 
himſelf for thoſe qualities which cannot be known but 
from his own mouth; as when he is among ſtrangers, 
and can have no opportunity of an actual exertion of his 
powers, That the caſe of an author is parallel, will 
{carcely be granted, becauſe he neceſſarily diſcovers the 
degree of his merit to his judges when he appears at his 
trial. But it ſhould be remembered, that unleſs his 
judges are inclined to favour him, they will hardly be 
periuaded to hear the cauſe, 

In love, the ſtate which fills the hearr with a degree 
of ſolicitude next that of an author, it has been held a 


maxim, that ſucceſs is moſt eaſily obtained by indirect 


and unperceived approaches; he who too ſoon profeſſes 
himſelſ a lover, raiſes obſtacles to his own wiſhes ; and 


THE RAMBLER, | 
thoſe whom diſappointments have taught experience, en- 
deavour to conceal their paſſion till they believe their 
miſtreſs wiſhes for the diſcovery, The ſame method, if 
it were practicable to writers, would ſave many com- 
plaints of the ſeverity of the age, and the caprices of 
criticiſm. * If a man could glide imperceptibly into the 
favour of the public, and only proclaim his pretenſions 
to literary honours when he is ſure of not being re- 
jetted, he might commence author with better hopes, as 
his failings might eſcape contempt, though he ſhall 
never attain much regard, | 

But ſince the world {ſuppoſes every man that writes 
ambitious of applauſe, as ſome ladies have taught them- 
ſelves to believe that every man intends love who expreſſes 
civility, the miſcarriage of any endeavour in learning 
raiſes an unbounded contempt, indulged by moſt minds 
without ſcruple, as an honeſt triumph over unjuſt claims 
and exorbitant expectations. The artifices of thoſe who 
put themſelves in this hazardous ſtate, have therefore 
been multiplied in proportion to their fear as well as 
their ambition; and are to be looked upon with more 
indulgence, as they are incited at once by the two great 
movers of the human mind, the defire of good, and the 
fear of evil: for who can wonder that, allured on one 
fide, and frightened on the other, ſome ſhould endea- 
vour to gain favour by bribing the judge with an ap- 
pearance of reſpect which they do not feel, to excite 
compaſſion by confeſſing weakneſs of which they are not 
convinced ; and others to attra& regard by a ſhew of 
openneſs and magnanimity, by a daring profeſſion of 
their own deſerts, and a public challenge of honours 
and rewards, 

The oſtentatious and haughty diſplay of themſelves 
has been the ulual refuge of diurnal writers; in vindi- 
cation of whoſe practice if may be ſaid, that what it 
wants in prudence is ſupplied by ſincerity z and who at 
leaſt may plead, that it their boaſts deceive any into the 
peruſal of their performances, they defraud them of hut 
little time. A. 3 


as 
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»------ Quid enim ? Concurritur---hore 
Memento cito mors venit, aut victoria leta, 


The battle join; and, in a moment's flight, 
Death, or a joyful conqueſt, ends the fight, Francis. 
The queſtion concerning the merit of the day is ſoon de- 
cided ; and we are not condemned to toil through half 
a folio, to be convinced that the writer has broke his 
promiſe. 
It is one among many reaſons for which 1 purpoſe to 
endeavour the entertainment of my countrymen, by a 
{| | ſhort eſſav on Tueſday and Saturday, that I hope not 
it much to tire thoſe whom I ſhall not happen to pleaſe; 
| f and if I am not commended for the beauty of my works, 
5 to be at leaſt pardoned for their brevity. But whether 
Li my expectations are moſt fixed on pardon or praile, I 1 
think it not neceſſary to diſcover; for having accurately 
| weighed the reaſons for arrogance and ſubmiſſion, I find 
i them ſo nearly equiponderant, that my impatience to try 
[ the event of my firſt performance will not ſuffer me to 
| attend any longer the trepidations of the balance. 
| There are, indeed, many conveniences almoſt peculiar 
to this method of publication, which may naturally flat- 
ter the author, whether he be confident or tunorous, 
| 


| The man te whom the extent of his knowledge, or the 
+ ſprightlineſs of his imagination, has in his own opinion 


| already ſecured the praiſes of the world, willingly - 
[ takes that way of diſplaying his abilities which will 
ſooneſt give him an opportunity of hearing the voice of 
fame; it heightens his alacrity to think in how many 
Places he ſhall hear what he is now writing, read with 
| ecſtaſies to-morrow. He will often pleaſe himſelf with 
1 reflecting, that the author of a large treatiſe muſt pro- 
i! eeed with anxiety, left, before the completion of his work, 
the attention of the public may have changed its object ; 
but that he who is confined to no ſingle topic, may fol- 
low the national taſte through all its variations, and. 
catch the aura fopularis—the gale of favour, from what 
Point ſoever it ſhall blow. 


Nor is the proſpe& leſs likely to eaſe the doubts of the 
cautious, and the terrors of the feartul ; for to ſuch the 
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ſhortneſs of every ſingle paper is a powerful encourage - 
ment. He that queſtions his abilities to arrange the 
diſſimilar parts of an extenſive plan, or fears to be loſt 

in a complicated ſyſtem, may yet hope to adjuſt a few 
pages without perplexity ; and if, when he turns over the 
repoſitories of his memory, he finds his colleRion too 
ſmall for a volume, he may yet have enough to furniſh 
out an eſſay. He that would fear to lay out too much 
time upon an experiment of which he knows not the 
event, perſuades himſelf that a few days will ſhew him 
what he is to expect from his learning and his genius. 
If he thinks his own judgment not ſufficiently enlight- 
ened, he may, by attending the remarks which eve 
paper will produce, rectify his opinions. If he ſhould, 
with too little premeditation, encumber himſelf by an 
unwieldy ſubject, he can quit it without confeſſing his 
ignorance, and paſs to other topics leſs dangerous, or 
more tractable, And if he finds, with all his induſ- 
try, and all his artifices, that he cannot deſerve regard, 
or cannot attain it, he may let the deſign fall at once 
and, without injury to others or himſelf, retire to amuſe. 
ments of greater pleaſure, or to ſtudies of better proſpect. 


— — 
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stare loco neſcit, pereunt veſtigia mille 
Ante tugam, abſentemque ferit gravis ungula campum. 
1. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein : 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtaut plain: 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear already croſt z 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loft, Pope. 


HAT the mind of man is never ſatisfied with the 
objects immediately before it, but is always break- 

ing away from the preſent moment, and loſing itſelf in 
ſchemes of future felicity ; and that we forget the proper 
uſe of the time now in our power, to provide for the en- 
joyment of that which, perhaps, may never be granted 
us, has been frequently remarked : and as this practice 
is a commodious ſubje& of raillery to the gay, and of 
declamation to the ſerious, it has heen ridiculed with all 
the pleaſantry of wit, and exaggerated with all the am- 
plifications of rhetoric. Every inſtance, by which its ab- 
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ſurdity might appear moſt flagrant, has been ſtudiouſly 
collected; it has been marked with every epithet of con- 
tempt; and all the tropes and figures have been called 
forth againſt it. 

Cenſure is willingly indulged, becauſe it always im- 
plies ſome ſuperiority ; men pleaſe themſelves with ima- 
gining that they have made a deeper ſearch, or wider 
ſurvey, than others, and detected faults and, follies which 


eſcape vulgar obſervation. And the pleaſure of wanton - 


ing in common topics is ſo tempting to a writer, that he 
cannot eaſily reſign it; a train of ſentiments generally 
received, enables him to ſhine without labour, and to con- 
quer without a conteſt. It is ſo eaſy to laugh at the folly 
of him who lives only in idea, refuſes immediate eaſe for 
diſtant pleaſures, and, inſtead of enjoying the bleſſings of 
life, lets life glide away in preparations to enjoy them; 
it affords ſuch opportunities of triumphant exultation to 
exemplity the uncertainty of the human ſtate, to rouſe 
mortals from their dream, and inform them of the ſilent 
celerity of time, that we may believe authors willing 
rather to tranſmit than examine ſo advantageous a prin- 
ciple, and more inclined to purſue a track ſo ſmooth and 
ſo flowery, than attentively to conſider whether it leads 
to truth, | | 

This quality of looking forward into futurity ſeems 
the unavoidable condition of a being whoſe motions are 
gradual, and whole life is progreſſive: as his powers 
are limited, he muſt uſe means for the attainment of 
his ends, and intend firſt what he performs laſt ; as, by 
continual advances from his firſt ſtage of exiſtence, he 
is perpetually varying the horizon of his proipe&ts, he 
mult always diſcover new motives of action, new ex- 
citements of fear, and allurements of defire. | 

The end, therefore, which at preſent calls forth our 
efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, to be only 
one of the means to ſome remoter end. The natural 


flights of the human mind are not from pleaſure to 
Pleaſure, but from hope to hope. 


He that directs his ſteps to a certain point, muſt fre- 
quently turn his eyes to that place which he ſtrives to 
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reach; he that undergoes the fatigue of labour, muſt ſo- 
lace his wearineſs with the contemplation of its reward, 
In agriculture, one of the moſt ſimple and ngceſſary em- 
ployments, no man turns up the ground hit becauſe he 
thinks of the harveſt ; that harveſt which blights ma 
intercept, which inundations may ſweep away, or which 
death or calamity may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet, as few maxims are widely received, or long re« 
tained, but for ſome conformity with truth and nature, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that this caution againſt keeping 
our view too intent upon remote advantages is not with- 
out its propriety or uſefulneſs, though it may have been 
recited with too much levity, or entorced with too little 
diſtinction: for, not to ſpeak of that vehemence of de- 
fire which preſſes through right and wrong to its grati- 
fication, or that anxious inquietude which is juſtly 
chargeable with diſtruſt of heaven (ſubjects too ſolemn 
for my preſent purpoſe) it frequently happens that, by 
indulging early the raptures of ſucceſs, we forget the 
meaſures neceflary to ſecure it, and ſuffer the imagina- 
tion to riot in the fruition of ſome poſſible good, till the 
time of obtaining it has ſlipped away. 

There would, however, be few enterpriſes of great 
labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power 
of magnifying the advantages which we perſuade our- 
ſelves toexpect from them. When the Knight of La Man- 
cha gravely recounts to his companion the adventures by 
which he is to ſignalize himſelf in ſuch a manner that he 
ſhall be ſummoned to the ſupport of empires, ſolicited 
to accept the heireſs of the crown which he has preſerved, 
have honours and riches to ſcatter about him, and an 
iſland to beſtow on his worthy 'quire, very few readers, 
amidit their mirth or pity, can deny that they have ad- 
mitted viſions of the ſame kind; though they have not, 
perhaps, expected events equally ſtrange, or by means 
equally inadequate, When we pity him, we reflect on 
our own diſappointments; and when we laugh, our 
hearts inform us that he is not more ridiculous than our- 
lelves, except that he tells what we have only thought. 
The underſtanding of a man naturally ſanguine, may, 
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indeed, be eaſily vitiated by the luxurious indulgence of 
hope, however neceſſary to the production of every thing 
great or excellent; as ſome plants are deſtroyed by too 
open expoſure to that ſun which gives life and beauty 

to the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no claſs of the human ſpecies requires more to 
be cautioned againſt this anticipation of happineſs than 
thoſe that aſpire to the name of authors. A man of 
lively fancy no ſooner finds a hint moving in his mind, 
than he makes momentaneous excurſions to the preſs, 
and to the world; and, with a little encouragement from 

flattery, puſhes forward into future ages, and prognoſti- 
cates the honours to be paid him, when envy is.extin&t 
and faction forgotten, and thoſe whom partiality now 
ſuffers to obſcure him ſhall have given way to the 
triflers of as ſhort duration as themſelves, 

Thoſe who have proceeded ſo far as to appeal to the 
tribunal of ſucceeding times, are not likely to be cured 
of their infatuation ; but all endeavours ought to be 
uſed for the prevention of a diſeaſe, tor which, when it 
has attained its height, perhaps no remedy will be found 
in the gardens of Philoſophy, however ſhe may boaſt her 
phyſic of the mind, her carthartics of vice, or lenitives 
of paſſion. | | 

I ſhall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly touched 
with the ſymptoms of the writer's malady, endeavour to 
fortify myſelf again the infection, not without ſome 
weak hope that my preſervatives may extend their virtue 
to others whole employment expoſes them to the ſame 
danger. 


Sy — —— —ö ö Ain he 


x nn 
2 — => 


Laudis amore tumes ? sunt certa piacula, quz te 
Ter pure le&o poterunt recreare libello. 


Is fame your paſſion ? Wiſdom's powerful charm, 
If thrice read over, ſhall its force ditarm, Francis, 


It is the ſage advice of Epictetus, that a man ſhould 
accuſtom himſelf often to think of what is moſt ſhocking 
and terrible, that by ſuch reflections he may be preſerved 
from too ardent wiſhes for ſeeming good, and from too 
much dejection in real evil. | 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author than 


— 3 — Ee, 
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negle& ; compared with which, reproach, hatred, and 
oppoſition, are names of happineſs : yet this worſt, this 
meaneſt fate, every. one who dares to write has reaſon 
to fear, . 

I nunc, et verſus tecum meditare canoros, | 
Go now, and mediate tny tuneful lays, Flþbinfton. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new entrance 
into the lettered world, fo far as to ſuſpect his own pow-. 
ers, as to believe that he poſſibly may deſerve neglect; 
that nature may not have qualified him much to enlarge 
or embelliſh knowledge, nor ſent him forth entitled by 
indiſputable ſuperiority to regulate the conduct of the re 
of mankird ; that, though the world muſt be granted to 
be yet in ignorance, he is not deſtined to diſpel the cloud, 
nor to ſhine out as one of the luminaries of life, For 
this ſuſpicion, every catalogue of a library will furniſh 
ſufficient reaſon ; as he will find it crowded with names 
of men who, though now forgotten, were once no leſs 
enterpriſing or confident than himſelf, equally pleaſed 
with their own productions, equally careſſed by their 
patrons, and flattered by their friends. | 

But though it ſhould happen, that an author is ca- 
pable of excelling, yet his merit may paſs without no- 
tice, huddled in the variety of things, and thrown into 
the general miſcellany of life, He that endeavours after 
tame by writing, ſolicits the regard of a multitude fluc- 
tuating in meaſures,” or immerſed in buſineſs, without 
time for intellectual amuſements ; he appeals to judges 
prepoſſeſſed by paſſions, or corrupted by prejudices, 
which preclude their approbation of any new perform- 
ance. Some are too indolent to read any thing, till ats 
reputation is eſtabliſhed ; others too envious to promote 
that fame which gives them pain by its increaſe. What 
is new is oppoſed, becauſe moſt are unwilling to be 
taught; and what is known is rejected, becauſe it is 
not ſufficiently conſidered that men more frequently re- 
quire to he reminded than informed. The learned are 
afraid to declare their opinion early, leſt they ſhould put 
their reputation in hazard ; the ignorant always imagine 


themſelves giving ſome proof of delicacy when they re- 
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fuſe to be pleaſed ; and he that finds his way to repu- 
tation through all theſe obſtructions, muſt acknowledge 
that he is indebted to other cauſes beſides his induſtry, 
his learning, or his wit. | | 
— 
No. III, TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1750, 


virtus, repulſz neſcia ſordide, ö 
Intaminatis fulgit honoribus, 
Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures 
Arditrio popularis aurz. Hor, 


Undiſappointed in deſigns, 
| With native honours virtue ſhines ; 
As giddy rabbles ulld or frown, FI, inen. 
HE taſk of an author is, either to teach what is not 
known, or to recommend known truths by his 
manner of adorning them; either to let new light in up- 
on the mind, and open new ſcenes to the proſpect, or to 
vary the dreſs and ſituation of common objects, ſo as to 
give them freſh grace and more powerful attractions; to 
ſpread ſuch flowers over the regions through which the 
intellect has already made its progreſs, as may tempt it 
+ to return, and take a ſecond view of things haſtily paſſed 
over or negligently regarded. | 
Either of theſe labours is very difficult ; becaufe, that 
they may not be fruitleſs, men muſt not only be per- 
. ſuaded of their errors, but reconciled to their guide; 
they muſt not only confeſs their ignorance, but, what is 
Rill leſs pleaſing, muſt allow that he from whom they 
are to learn, is more knowing than themſelves. | 
It might be imagined that ſuch an employment was 
in itſelf ſufficiently irk ſome and hazardous; that none 
would be found ſo malevolent as wantonly tq add weight 
to the ſtone of Siſyphus ;z and that few endeavours would 
be uſed to obſtruct thoſe advances to reputation, which 
muſt be made at ſuch an expence of time and thought, 
with ſo great hazard in the miſcarriage, and with ſo lit» 
tle advantage from the ſucceſs. 
Yet there is a certain race of men, that either imagine 
it their duty, or make it their amuſement, to hinder the 
reception of every work of learning or genius ; who ſtand 
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as centinels in the avenues of fame, and value them. 
ſelves upon giving Ignorance and Envy the firſt notice 
of a prey. | | 

To theſe men who diſtinguiſh themſelves by the ap- 
pellation of Critics, it is neceſſary for a new author to 
find ſome means of recommendation. It is probable, that 
the moſt malignant of theſe perſecutors might be ſome- 
what ſoftened and prevailed on, for a ſhort time, to re- 
mit their fury. Having for this purpoſe conſidered many 
expedients, I find in the records of ancient times, that 
Argus was lulled by muſic, and Cerberus quieted with 
a ſop; and am, therefore, inclined to believe that mo- 
dern critics, who, if they have not the eyes, have the 
watchfulneſs of Argus, and can bark as loud as Cerberus, 
though perhaps they cannot bite with equal force, might 
be ſubdued by patio of the ſame kind. I have heard 
how ſome have been pacified with claret and a ſupper, 
and others laid aſleep with the ſoft notes of flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives me ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to dread the united attacks of this virulent 
generation, yet I have not hitherto perſuaded myſelf to 
take any meaſures for flight or treaty. For I am in doubt 
whether they can act againſt me by Jawfu] authority, and 
ſuſpe& that they have preſumed upon a forged commil- 
ſion, ſtyled themſelves the miniſters of criticiſm, without 
any authentic evidence of delegation, and uttered their 
own determinations as the decrees of a higher judicature, 

Criticiſm, from whom they derive their claim to de- 
cide the fate of writers, was the eldeſt daughter of La- 
bour and of Truth: ſhe was, at her birth, committed 
to the care of Juſtice, and brought up by her in the 


palace of Wiſdom. Being ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the ce- 


leſtials for her uncommon qualities, ſhe was appointed 
the governeſs of Fancy, and empowered to beat time to 
the chorus of the Muſes, when they ſung before the 

throne of Jupiter. | 3 


When the Muſes condeſcended to viſit this lower 
world, they came accompanied by Criticiſm, to whom, 


upon her deſcent from her native regions, Juſtice gave a 
ſceptre, to be carried aloft her right hand; one end of 
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14 THE RAMBLER. 
which was tinctured with ambroſia, and enwreithed with 
a golden foliage of amaranths and bays; the other end 
was encircled with cypreſs and poppies, and dipped in 
the waters of oblivion, In her left hand ſhe bore an un» 
extinguſhable torch, manufactured by Labour, and light- 
ed by Truth, of which it was the particular quality im- 


mediately to ſhew every thing in its frue form, however 


it might be diſguiſed to common eyes. Whatever Art 
could complicate, or Folly could confound, was, upen 
the firft gleam of the torch of Truth, exhibited in its 
diſtin& parts and original ſimplicity; it darted through 
the labyrinths of Sophiftry, and ſhewed at once all the 
abſurdities to which they ſerved for refuge; it pierced 
through the robes which Rhetoric often fold to Falſe- 
hood, and detected the diſproportion of parts which ar- 
tificial veils had been contrived to cover. 

Thus furniſhed for the execution of her office, Criti- 
ciſm came down to ſurvey the performances of thoſe who 
profeſſed themſelves the votaries of the Muſes. What. 
ever was brought before her ſhe beheld by the ſteady 
light of the torch of Truth ; and when her examination 
had convinced her that the laws of juſt writing had been 
obſerved, ſhe touched it with the amaranthine end of 
the ſceptre, and conſigned it over to immortality. 

But it more frequently happened, that in the works 
which required her inſpection, there was ſome impoſture 
attempted ; that falſe colours were laboriouſly laid; 
that ſome ſecret inequality was found between the words 
and ſentiments, or ſome diſſimilitude of the ideas and the 
original objects; that incongruities were linked toge- 
ther, or that ſome parts were of no uſe but to enlarge 


the appearance of the whole, without contributing ta 


its beauty, ſolidity, or uſefulneſs. 

Wherever ſuch diſcoveries were made, and they were 
made whenever theſe faults were committed, Criticiſm 
refuſed the touch which conferred the ſanction of im- 
mortality; and, when the errors were frequent and 
groſs, reverſed the ſceptre, and let drops of Lethe diſtil 
from the poppies and cypreſs: a fatal mildew 
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Immediately began to waſte the work away, till it was 


at laſt totally deſtroyed. 


There were ſome compoſitions brought to the teſt in 
which, when the ſtrongeſt light was thrown upon them, 
their beauties and faults appeared fo equally mingled, 
that Criticiſm ſtood with her ſceptre poiled in her hand, 
in doubt whether to ſhed Lethe or ambroſia upon them. 
Theſe at laſt increaſed to ſo great a number, that ſhe was 
weary of attending ſuch doubtful claims ; and, for fear 
of * 3 the ſceptre of Juſtice, referred the 
cauſe to be conſidered by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, were, 
ſome few caprices excepted, conformable to Juſtice: 
and many who thought themſelves ſecure by a ſhort for- 
bearance, have ſunk under his ſcythe, as they were poſt- 
ing down with their volumes in triumph to futurity. 
It was obſervable that ſome were deſtroyed by little and 
little, and others cruſhed for ever by a ſingle blow. 

Criticiſm, having long kept hereye fixed ſteadily upon 
Time, was at laſt ſo well ſatisfied with his conduct, 
that ſhe withdrew from the earth with her patroneſs 
Aſtrea, and left Prejudice and Falſe Tafte to ravage at 
large as the aſſociates of Fraud and Miſchief; content= 
ing herſelf thenceforth to ſhed her influence from afar 


upon ſome ſele& minds, fitted for its reception by 


learning and by virtue. 

Before her departure ſhe broke her ſceptre ; of which 
the ſhivers that formed the ambroſial end were caught 
up by Flattery, and thoſe that had been infected with 
the waters of Lethe were, with equal haſte, ſeized by 
Malevolence. The followers of flattery, to whom ſhe 
diſtributed her part of the ſceptre, neither had nor defired 
light, but touched indiſcriminately whatever power or 
intereſt happened to exhibit. The companions of Male- 
volence were ſupplied by the furies with a torch, which 
had this quality peculiar to infernal luſtre, that -its 
light fell only upon faults. 


No light, but rather darkneſs viſible, 
Sery*d only to diſcover ſights of woe, 


With the fragments of authority, the ſlaves of Flat- 


tery and Malevolence —_— out, at the command of 
2 
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their miſtreſs, to confer immortality, or condemn to ob · 
livion. But the ſceptre had now loſt its power; and 
Time paſſes his ſentence at leiſure, without any regard 
to their determinations. 
— 


No. IV. SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1750. 


si mul et Jucund: et idonea dicere vitr, Hor. 
And join both profit and delight iu one, Creech, 


HE works of fiction, with which the preſent gene- 
ration ſeems more particularly delighted, are ſuch 
as exhibit life in its true ſtate, diverſified only by acci- 
dents that daily happen in the world, and 4 ov by 
paſſions and qualities which are really to be found in 
converſing with mankind. : 

This kind of writing may be termed not improperly 
the comedy of romance; and is to be conducted nearly 
by the rules of comic poetry. Its province is to bring 

about natural events by eaſy means, and to keep up cu- 
fioſity without the help of wonder: it is therefore pre- 
dluded from the machines and expedience of the heroic 
romance, and can neither employ giants to ſnatch away 
a lady from the nuptial rites, nor tend to bring her 
back from captivity ; it can neither bewilder its perſon- 
ages in deiarts, nor lodge them in imaginary caſtles, 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon Ponta- 
pus—that all his writings are filled with the ſame images; 
and that if you take from him his lilies and his roles, 
his ſatyrs and his dryads, he will have nothing left that 
can be called poetry. In like manner, almoſt all the fic- 
tions of the laſt age will vaniſh, if you deprive them of 
a hermit and a wood, a battie and a ſhipwreck, 

Why this wild ſtrain of imagination found reception 
ſo long in polite and learned ages, it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive, but we cannot wonder that while readers could be 
procured, the authors were willing to continue it ; for 
when a man had by practice gained ſome fluency of lan- 
guage, he had no further care than to retire to his cloſet, 
let looſe his invention, and heat his mind with incredi- 
bilities; a book was thus produced without fear of cri. 
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THE RAMBLER., _ = 
tieiſm, without the toil of ſtudy, without knowledge of 
nature, or acquaintance with life. 7 

The taſk of our preſent writers is very different; it re- 
quires, together with that learning which is to be gain- 
ed from books, that experience which can never be at- 
tained by ſolitary diligence, but muſt ariſe from general 
converſe and accurate obſervation of the living world. 
Their performances have, as Horace expreſſes it—*Plrs 
eneris quantum ventae minus—littleindulgence,andthere- 
fore more difficulty.“ They are engaged in portraits of 
which every one knows the original, and can detect any 
deviation from exactneſs of reſemblance. Other writings 

- are ſafe, except from the malice of learning ; but theſe are 
in danger from every common reader : as the flipper ill 
executed was cenſured by a ſhoemaker, who happened 
to ſtop in the way at the Venus of Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as juſt copiers of 
human manners, is not the moſt important concern that 
an author of this fort ought to have before him. Theſe 
books are written chiefly to the young, the ignorant, 
and the idle, to whom they ſerve as lectures of conduct, 
and introductions into life. They are the entertain- 
ment of minds unfurniſhed with ideas, and therefore ea- 
ſily ſuſceptible of impreſſions; not fixed by principles, 
and therefore eaſily following the current of fancy ; not 
informed by experience, and conſequently open to every 

Atalſe ſuggeſtion and partial account. 
That the higheſt degree of reverence ſhould be paid to 
/ youth, and that nothing indecent ſhould he ſuffered to 
approach their eyes or ears, are precepts extorted by 
ſenſe and virtue from an ancient writer by no means emi- 
nent for chaſtity of thought. The ſame kind, though 
not the ſame degree of caution, is required in every thing 
which is laid before them, to ſecure them from unjuſt 
prejudices, perverſe opinions, and incongruous combi- 
nations of images. 

In the romances formerly written, every tranſaction 
and ſentiment was ſo remote from all that paſſes among 
men, that the reader was in very little danger of making 
any applications to _ ; the virtues and crimes were 
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equally beyond his ſphere of activity; and he amuſed 
himſelf with heroes and with traitors, deliverers and 
perlecutors, as with beings of another ſpecies, whoſe ac- 
- tions were regulated upon motives of their own, and 

who had neither faults nor excellencies in common with 
himſelf. * 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the reſt of the 
world, and acts in ſuch ſcenes of the univerſal drama as 
may be the lot of any other man, young ſpeRators fix 
their eyes upon him with cloſer attention, and hope, by 


obſerving his behaviour and ſucceſs, to regulate their 


own practices when they thall be engaged in the like 
art. | 
" For this reaſon theſe familiar hiſtories may perhaps be 
made of greater uſe than the ſolemnities of profeſſed mo- 
rality, and convey the knowledge of vice and virtue with 
more efficacy than axioms and definitions. But if the 
power of example is fo great as to take poſſeſſion of the 
memory by a kind of violence, and produce effects almoſt 
without the intervention of the will, care ought to be 
taken that, when the choice is unreſtrained, the beſt ex- 
amples only ſhould be exhibited; and that which is 
likely to operate ſo ſtrongly, ſhould not be miſchievous 
or uncertain in its effects. 
The chief advantage which theſe fictions have over 
real life is, that their authors are at liberty, though not 
to invent, yet to ſelect objeds, and to cull from the maſy 
of mankind thoſe individuals upon which the attention 
ought moſt to be employed; as a diamond, though it 
cannot be made, may be poliſhed by art, and placed in 
ſuch a ſituation as to diſplay that luſtre which before 
was buried among common ſtones, | 
It is juſtly conſidered as the greateſt excellency of art, 
to imitate nature; but it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
parts of nature which are molt proper for imitation : 
greater care is ſtill required in preſenting life, which is 
{o often diſcoloured by paſhon, or deformed by wicked- 
neſs. If the world be promiſcuouſſy deſcribed, I cannot 
ſee of what uſe it can be to read the account; or why it 
may not he as ſafe to turn the eye immediately upon 
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mankind as upon a mirror, which ſhews all that preſents 
itſelf without diſcrimination. 

It is therefore not a ſufficient vindication of a cha- 
rater, that it is drawn as it appears, for many charac- 
ters ought never to he drawn; nor of a narrative, that 
the train of events is agreeable to obſervation and ex- 
perience z for that obſervation which is called knowledge 
of the world, will be found much more frequently to 
make men cunning than good. The purpoſe of theſe 
writings is ſurely not only to ſhew mankind, but to pro- 
vide that they may be ſeen hereafter, with leſs hazard; 
to teach the means of avoiding the ſnares which are laid 
by Treachery for Innocence, without infuſing any wiſh 
for that ſuperiority with which the betrayer flatters his 
vanity ; to give the power of counteracting fraud, with- 
out the temptation to practiſe it; to initiate youth by 
mock encounters in the art of neceſſary defence, and to 
increaſe prudence without impairing virtue, 

Many writers, for the ſake of tollowing nature, fo 
mingle good and bad qualities in their principal perſon- 
ages, that they are both equally conſpicuous ; and as we 
accompany them through their adventures with delight, 
and are led by degrees to intereſt ourſelves in their fa- 
vour, we loſe the abhorrence of their faults, becauſe the 
do not hinder our pleaſure, or-perhaps regard them with 
ſome kindneſs for being wo with ſo much merit. 

There have been men, indeed, ſplendidly wicked, 
whoſe endowments threw a brightneſs on their crimes, 
and whom ſcarce any villany made perfectly deteſtable, 
becauſe they never could be wholly diveſted of their ex- 
cellencies; but ſuch have been in all ages the great cor- 
ruptors of the world ; and their reſemblance ought no 
more to be preſerved than the art of murdering without 

Ris - | 
Some have advanced, without due attention to the con- 
ſequences of this notion, that certain virtues have their 
correſpondent faults; and, therefore, that to exhibit ei- 
ther apart is to deviate from probability. Thus men are 
obſerved by Swift to be © grateful in the ſame degree as 
they are reſentful.* This principle, with others of the 
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20 THE RAMBLER 3 
ſame kind, ſuppoſes man to act from a brute impulſe, 
and purſue a certain degree of inclination, without any 
choice of the object; for otherwiſe, though it ſhould be 
allowed that gratitude and reſentment ariſe from the 
ſame conſtitution of the paſſions, it follows not that they 
will be equally indulged when reaſon is conſulted; yet 
unleſs that conſequence be admitted, this ſagacious 
maxim becomes an empty ſound, without any relation 
to practice or to life. 

Nor is it evident, that even the firſt motions to theſe 
effects are always in the ſame proportion. For pride, 
which produces quickneſs of reſentment, will obſtruct 
gratitude, by unwillingneſs to admit that inferiority 
which obligation implies; and it is very unlikely that 
he who cannot think he receives a favour, will acknow- 
ledge or repay it. | 
It is of the utmoſt importance to mankind, that poſi- 
tions of this tendency ſhould he laid open and confuted; 
for while men conſider good and evil as ſpringing from 
the ſame root, they will ſpare the one for the ſake of the 
other; and in judging (it not of others, at leaſt of them- 
ſelves) will be apt to eſtimate their virtues by their vices. 
To this fatal error all thoſe will contribute who con- 
found the colours of right and wrong; and, inſtead of 
helping to ſettle their boundaries, mix them with fo 
much art, that no common mind is able to diſunite 
them. 

In narratives, where hiſtorical veracity has no place, 


I cannot diſcover why there ſhould not be exhibited the 


moſt perfect idea of virtue; of virtue not angelical, nor 
above probability, tor what we cannot credit we ſhall 
never imitate; but the higheſt and pureſt that humanity 
can reach, which, exerciled in ſuch trials as the various 
revolutions of things ſhall bring upon it, may, by con- 


quering {ome calamities, and enduring others, teach us 


what we may hope, and what we can perform. Vice, 
for vice is neceſſary to be ſhewn, ſhould always diſguſt ; 


nor ſhould the graces of gaiety, or thedignity of courage, 
be fo united with it as to reconcile it tothemind. Where- 


ever it appears, it ſhould raiſe hatred by the malignity 
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1 THE: RAMBLER«- 21 
of its practices, and contempt by the meanneſs of its ſtra- 
tagems; for while it is ſupported by either parts or ſpirit, 
it will be ſeldom heartily abhorred. The Roman tyrant 
was content to be hated, if he was but feared ; and there 


are thouſands of the readers of romances willing to be 


thought wicked, if they may be allowed to be wits, It 
is therefore to be ſteadily inculcated, that virtue is the 
higheſt proof of underſtanding, and the only ſolid baſis 
of greatneſs ; and that vice is the natural conſequence of 
narrow thoughts; that it begins in miſtake, and ends 
in ignominy. 
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Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis 20 arbos; 
Nunc frondent ſilvæ, nunc formoſfifiimus annus. irg. 


Now ev'ry field, now ev'ry tree, is green; 
Now genial nature's faireſt face is ſeen, Fl/phinfton, 


TI VERY man is ſufficiently diſcontented with ſome 

circumſtances of his preſent ſtate, to ſuffer his ima- 
gination to range more or leſs in queſt of future happi- 
neſs, and to fix upon ſome point of time, in which, by 
the removal of the inconvenience which now perplexes 
him, or acquiſition of the advantage which he at pre- 
ſent wants, he ſhall find the condition of his life very 
much improved, 

When this time, which is too often expected with 
great impatience, at laſt arrives, it generally comes 
without the bleſſing for which it was defired ; but we 
ſolace ourſelves with ſome new proſpect, and preſs for- 
ward again with equal eagerneſs, | 

It is lucky for a man in whom this temper prevails, 
when he turns his hopes upon things wholly out of his 
own power; ſince he forbears, then, to precipitate his 


affairs for the ſake of the great event that is to complete 


his felicity, and waits for the bliſsful hour with leſs 
negle& of the meaſures neceſſary to be taken in the mean 
time. 

I have long known a perſon of this temper, who in- 
dulged his dream of happineſs with leſs hurt to himſelf 
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22 THE RAU BLE &. . 

than ſuch chimerical wiſhes commonly produce, and ad- 
juſted his ſcheme with ſuch addreſs, that his hopes were 
in full bloom three parts of the year, and in the other 
part never wholly blaſted. Many, perhaps, would be 
deſirous of learning by what means he procured to him- 


{elf ſuch a cheap and laſting ſatisfaction. It was gained 


by a conſtant practice of referring the removal of all his 
uneaſineſs to the coming of the next ſpring: if his health 
was impaired, the ſpring would reſtore it; if what he 
wanted was at a high price, it would fall in its value 
in the ſpring. 

The ſpring, indeed, did often come without any of 
theſe effects, but he was always certain the next would 
be more propitious; nor was ever convinced that the 
preſent ſpring would fail him before the middle of ſum- 
mer; for he always talked of the ſpring as coming till it 
was paſt; and, when it was once paſt, every one agreed 
with him that it was coming. | 

By long converſe with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleaſure in the contempla- 
tion of this delightful ſeaſon; but I have the ſatis faction 
of finding many, whom it can be no ſhame to reſemble, 
infected with the ſame enthuſiaſm ; for there is, I be- 
lieve, ſcarce any poet of eminence who has not left ſome 
teſtimony of his fondneſs for the flowers, the zephyrs, 
and the warblers of the ſpring. Nor has the moſt luz- 
uriant imagination been able to deſcribe the ſerenity and 
happineſs of the golden age, otherwiſe than by giving a 
perpetual ſpring, as the higheſt reward of uncorrupted 
Innocence. 


There is indeed ſomething inexpreſſibly pleaſing in the 


annual renovation of the world, and the new diſplay of 


the treaſures of nature. The cold and darkneſs of win- 
ter, with the naked deformity of every obje& on which 
we turn our eyes, make us rejoice at the ſucceeding ſea- 
ſon, as well fer what we have eſcaped, as for what we 
may enjoy; and every budding flower, which a warm 
fituation brings early to our view, is conſidered by us as 
a meſſenger to notify the approach of more joyous days, 
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The ſpring affords, to a mind ſo free from the diſ- 
turbance of cares or paſſions as to be vacant to calm 
amuſements, almoſt every thing that our preſent ſtate 
makes us capable of enjoying. The variegated verdure 
of the fields and woods, the ſucceſſion of grateful odours, 
the voice of pleaſure pouring out its notes on every fide, 
with the gladneſs apparently conceived by every animal, 
from the growth of his food and the clemency of the 


weather, throw over the whole earth an air of gaiety, 


ſignificantly expreſſed by the ſmile of nature. 


Vet there are men to whom theſe ſcenes are able to 


give no delight, and who hurry away from all the va- 


rieties of rural beauty, to loſe their hours and divert 
their thoughts by cards or aſſemblies, a tavern- dinner, 
or the prattle of the day. | 

It may be laid down as a poſition, which will ſeldom 
deceive, that when a man cannot bear his own company, 
there is ſomething wrong. He muſt fly from himſelf, 
either becauſe he feels a tediouſneſs in life, from the 
equipoiſe of an empty mind, which having no tendency 
to one motion more than another but as it 1s impelled by 
ſome external power, muſt always have recourſe to fo- 
reign objects; or he muſt be afraid of the intruſion of 
ſome unpleaſing ideas, and perhaps is ſtruggling to eſ- 
cape from the remembrance of a loſs, the fear of a cala- 
mity, or ſome other thought of greater horror. 

Thoſe whom ſorrow incapacitates to enjoy the plea- 
ſures of contemplation, may properly apply to ſuch di- 
verſions, provided they are innocent, as lay ſtroug hold 
on the attention;. and thoſe whom fear of any tuture 
affliction chains down to miſery, muſt endeavour to ob- 
viate the danger. 1 

My conſideration ſhall, on this occaſion, be turned on 
ſuch as are burdenſome to themſelves, merely becauſe 
they want ſubjects for reflection, and to whom the vo- 
lume of nature is thrown open without affording them 
pleaſure or inſtruction, becauſe they never learned to 
read the characters. 

A French author has advanced this ſeeming paradox—— | 
that * very few men know how to take a walk; and, 
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24 | THE RAMBLER, , 

indeed, it is true, that few know how to take a walk 
with a proſpe& of any other pleaſure than the ſame com- 
pany would have afforded them at home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from the 
neighbouring body, and conſequently vary their hue as 
they happen to change their place. In like manner it 
ought to be the endeavour of every man to derive his re- 
flections from the objects about him; for it is to no pure 
poſe that he alters his poſition, if his attention continues 
fixed to the ſame point. The mind ſhould be kept open 
to the acceſs of every new idea, and ſo far diſengaged 
from the predominance of particular thoughts, as eaſily 
to accommodate itſelf to occaſional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning every new 
object to his entertainment, finds in the productions of 
nature an inexhauſtible ſtock of ns upon which 
he can employ himſelf, without any temptations to envy 
or — 1s 6d ; faults, perhaps, ſeldom totally avoided 
by thoſe whoſe judgment is much exerciſed upon the 
works of art. He has always a certain proſpect of diſ- 
covering new reaſons for adoring the ſovereign Author 
of the univerſe, and probable hopes of making ſome dif. 
covery of benefit to others, or of profit to himſelf, There 
is no doubt but many vegetables and animals have qua- 
lities that might be of great uſe, to the knowledge of 
which there is not required much force of penetration, or 
fatigue of ſtudy, but only frequent experiments and cloſe 
attention. What is ſaid by the chymiſts of their darling 
mercury, is perhaps true of every body through the 
whole creation, that if a thouſand lives ſhould be ſpent 
upon it, all its properties would not be found out. 

Mankind muſt neceſſarily be diverſified by various 
taſtes, ſince life affords and requires ſuch multiplicity of 


employments; and a nation of naturaliſts is neither to be 
hoped nor deſired ; but it is ſurely not improper to point 


out a freſh amuſement to thoſe who languiſh in health, 
and repine in plenty, for want of ſome ſort of diverſion 
that may be leſs eaſily exhauſted, and to inform the mul. 
titudes of both ſexes, who are burdened with every 
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THE RAMBLER, 25 
new day, that there are many ſhows which they have 
not ſeen. 

He that enlarges his curioſity after the works of nature, 
demonſtrably multiplies the inlets to happineſs; and there- 
fore the younger part of my readers, to whom I dedicate 
this vernal ſpeculation, muſt excuſe me for calling upon 
them to make uſe at once of the ſpring of the year and the 
ſpring of life ; to acquire while their minds eye 
impreſſed with new images, a love of innocent pleaſures, 
and an ardour for uſeful knowledge; and ts remember, 
that a blighted ſpring makes a barren year and that the 
vernal flowers, however beautiful and gay] are only in- 
tended by Nature as preparatives to autumyal fruits. 


* — 


No. VI. SATURDAY, APRIL, 7, o. 
Strenua nos exercet inertia, navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere: quod petis, hic eſt; 


Eft ulubris, animus fi te non deficit æquus. Hor, 


Active in indolence, abroad we roam 

In queſt of happineſs which dwells at home; 

With vain purſuits fatigu'd, at length you'll find, 

No place excludes it from an equal mind, Flphinfton, 


HAT man ſhould never ſuffer his happinels to de- 
pend upon external circumſtances, is one of the 
chief precepts of the Stoical philoſophy ; a precept indeed 
which that lofty ſect has extended beyond the condition 
of human life, and in which ſome of them ſeem to have 
compriſed an utter excluſion of all corporal pain and plea» 
fure from the regard or attention of a wiſe man. 
Such ſapientia inſaniens, as Horace calls the doctrine 
ol another ſect, ſuch extravagance of philoſophy, can want 
neither authority nor argument for its contutation ; it is 
overthrown by the experience of every hour; and the 
powers of nature riſe up againſt it. But we may very 
properly enquire how near to this exalted ſtate it is in our 
power to approach, how far we can exempt ourſelves from 
outward influences, and ſecure to our minds a ſtate of 
tranquillity : for though the boaſt of abſolute indepen- 
dence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flegibility toevery 
impulſe, and a patient ſubmiſſion to the tyranny of caſual 
troubles, is below the dignity of that mind, which, how- 
ever deprayed or weakened, boaſts its derivation from a 
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celeſtial original, and hopes for an union with infinite 
goodneſs and unvariable felicity. 


Ni vitiis perjora fovens 
Proprium deſerat ortum. 


Unleſs the ſoul, to vice a thrall, 
Deſert her own original. 


The neceſſity of erecting ourſelves to ſome degree of 
intellectual dignity, and of preſerving reſources of plea- 
ſure which may not be wholly at the meręy of accident, 
is never more apparent than when we turn our eyes upon 
thoſe whom fortune has let looſe to their own conduct; 
who, not being chained down by their condition to a re- 
gular and ſtated allotment of their hours, are obliged to 
find themſelves buſineſs or diverſion; and, having nothing 
within that can entertain or employ them, are compelled 
to try all the arts of deſtroying time. ; 
The numberleſs expedients practiſed by this claſs of 

mortals to alleviate the burdens of life, are not leſs ſname- 
ful, nor perhaps much leſs pitiable, than thoſe to which 
a trader on the edge of bankruptcy is reduced. I have 
ſeen melancholy overſpread a whole family at the diſap- 
pointment of a party for cards ; and when, after the pro- 

ofal of a thouſand ſchemes, and the diſpatch of the 
3 upon a hundred meſſages, they have ſubmitted, 
with gloomy reſignation, to the misfortune of paſſing one 
evening in gloomy converſation with each other, on a 
ſudden (ſuch are the revolutions of the world) an unex- 

pected viſitor brought them relief, acceptable as provi- 
ſion to a ſtarving city, and enabled them to hold out 
till the next day. 

The general remedy of thoſe who are uneaſy without 
knowing the cauſe, is change of place; they are willing 
to imagine that their pain is the conſequence of ſome lo- 
cal inconvenience, and endeavour to fly from it, as chil- 
dren from their ſhadows ; always hoping for ſome more 
ſatisfactory delight from every new ſcene, and always 
returning home with diſappointment and complaints. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, without 
reflecting on **ſe that ſuffer under the dreadful {ſymptom 
of canine madneſs, termed by the phyſicians dread of 
water? Theſe miſerable wretches, unable to drink, 
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though burning with thirſt, are ſometimes known to try 
various contortions, or inclinations of the body, flat- 
tering themſelves that they can ſwallow in one poſture 
that liquor which they find in another to repel their lips. 

Yet ſuch folly is not peculiar to the thoughtleſs or ig- 
norant, but ſometimes ſeizes thoſe minds which ſeem 
moſt exempted from it, by the variety of attainments, 
quickneſs of penetration, or ſeverity of judgment ; and 
indeed the pride of wit and knowledge is often morti- 
fied, by finding that they confer no ſecurity againſt the 
common errors which miſlead the weakeſt and meaneſt 
of mankind. | 

T hele reflections aroſe in my mind upon the remem- 
brance of a paſſage in Cowley's preface to his poems; 
where, however exalted by genius and enlarged by ſtudy, 
he informs us of a ſcheme of happineſs to which the ima- 
gination of a girl upon the loſs of her firſt lover could 
have ſcarcely given way, but which he ſeems to have in- 
dulged, till he had totally forgotten its abſurdity, and 
would probably have put in execution, had he been hin- 
dered only by his reaſon. | 

© My deſire,” ſays he, © has been, for ſome years paſt, 
© though the execution has been accidentally diverted, 
© and does ſtill vehemently continue, to retire myſelf to 
© ſome of our American plantations, not to Lek for 
* gold, or enrich myſelf with the traffic of thoſe parts, 
© which is the end of moſt men that travel thither, but 
© to forſake this world for ever, with all the vanities 
© and vexations of it, and to bury myſelf there in ſome 
© obſcure retreat; but not without the conſolation of 
© letters and philoſophy.? | 

Such was the chimerical proviſion which Cowley had 
made, in his own mind, for the quiet of his remaining 
lite; and which he ſeems to recommend to poſterity, 
ſince there is no other reafon for diſcloſing it. Surely no 
ſtronger inſtance can be given of a perſuaſion that con- 
tent was the inhabitant of particular regions, and that a 
man might ſet fail with a fair wind, and leave behind 
him all his cares, incumbran ces, and calamitics, 
C 2 
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If he travelled fo far with no other purpoſe than to 
bury himſelf in ſome obſcure retreat, he might have found 
in his own country, innumerable coverts ſufficiently dark 
to have concealed the genius of Cowley ; for whatever 
might be his opinion of the importunity with which he 
might be ſummoned back into public life, a ſhort expe- 
rience would have convinced him, that privation is eaſier 


than acquiſition, and that it would require little conti- 


nuance to free himſelf from the intruſion of the world. 
There is pride enough in the human heart to prevent 
much defire of acquaintance with a man by whom we are 
{ure to be neglected, however his reputation for ſcience 
or virtue may excite our curioſity or eſteem; ſo that the 
lover of retirement needs not be afraid leſt the reſpect of 
ſtrangers ſhould overwhelm him with viſits. Even thoſe 
to whom he has formerly been known, will very patiently 
ſupport his abſence when they have tried a little to live 
without him, and found new diverſions for thoſe moments 
which his company contributed to exhilarate,, 
It was perhaps ordained by Providence, to hinder us 
from tyrannizing over one another, that no individual 
ſhould be of ſuch importance as to cauſe, by his retire- 
ment or .death, any chaſm in the world. And Cowle 
had converſed to little purpoſe with mankind, if he had 
never remarked how ſoon the uſeful friend, the gay com- 
panion, and the favoured lover, when once they are re- 
moved from before the ſight, give way to the ſucceſſion 
of new objects. | 
The privacy therefore of his hermitage might have 
been ſafe enough from violation, though he had choſen 
it within the limits of his native iſland ; he might have 
found here preſervatives againſt the wanities and vex- 
.ations of the world, not leſs efficacious than thoſe which 
the woods or fields of America could afford him ; but 
having once his mind embittered with diſguſt, he con- 
ceived it impoſſible to be far enough from the cauſe of his 
uneaſineſs; and was poſting away with the expedition of 
a coward, who, for want of venturing to look behind 
him, thinks the enemy perpetually at his heels, 
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When he was interrupted by company, or fatigued with 
buſineſs, he ſo ſtrongly imaged to himſelf the happineſs 
of leiſure and retreat, that he determined to enjoy them 
for the future without interruption, and to exclude for 
ever all that could deprive him of his darling ſatis faction. 
He forgot, in the vehemence of deſire, that ſolitude and 
quiet owe their pleaſures to thoſe miſeries which he was 
ſo ſtudious to obviate : for ſuch are the viciſſitudes of the 
world, through all its parts, that day and night, labour 
and reſt, hurry and retirement, endear each other; ſuch 
are the changes that keep the mind in action; we defire, 
we purſue, we obtain, we are ſatiated; we deſire ſome- 
thing elſe, and begin a new purſuit. 
If he had proceeded in his proſpect, and fixed his habi- 
tation in the moſt delightful part of the new world, it may 
be doubted whether his diſtance from the vanities of 
life would have enabled him to keep away the vexations. 
It is common for a man who feels pain, to fancy that he 
could bear it better in any other part. Cowley having 
known the troubles and perplexities of a particular 
condition, readily perſuaded himſelf that nothing 
worſe was to be found, and that every alteration would 
bring ſome improvement: he never ſuſpected that the 
cauſe of his unhappineſs was within; that his own 
paſſions were not {ſufficiently regulated; and that he 
was harraſſed by his own impatience, which could 
never be without ſomething to awaken it, would ac- 
company him over the ſea, and find its way to his 
American elyſium. He would, upon the trial, have 
been ſoon convinced, that the fountain of content muſt 
ſpring up in the mind; and that he who has ſo little 
knowledge of human nature as to ſeek happineſs by 
changing any thing but his own diſpoſitions, will waſte 
his life in fruitleſs efforts, and multiply the griefs which 
he purpoſes to remove, | 
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No. VII. TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 17 50. 


O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 

Terrarum cœlique ſator !--- 

Nisjice terrenz nebulas et pondera molis 

Atque tuo ſplendore mica! tu namque ſerenum, 

Tu requies, tranquilla piis, Te cernere, finis, 

Principium vector, dux, ſemita, terminus, idem. Boetkius, 


O thou whoſe power o' er moving worlds preſides, 
Whoſe voice created, and whoſe wiſdom guides, 

On darkling man in pure refulgence ſhine, 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine 

"Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaft Ft 
With ſilent doufidence and holy reſt * 

From thee, great God, we ſpring; to thee we tend; 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 


6 love of retirement has in all ages adhered 
cloſely to thoſe minds which have been moſt en- 
larged by knowledge, or elevated by genius. Thoſe who 
enjoyed every thing generally ſuppoſed to confer happi- 


neſs, have been forced to ſeek it in the ſhades of privacy, 


Though they poſſeſſed both power and riches, and were 
therefore ſurrounded by men who conſidered it as their 
chief intereſt to remove from them every thing that 
might offend their eaſe or interrupt their pleaſure, they 
have ſoon felt the languors of ſatiety, and found them- 
ſelves unable to purſue the race of life without frequent 
reſpirations of intermediate ſolitude. 

To produce this. diſpoſition nothing appears requiſite 
but quick ſenſibility and active imagination ; for though 


not devoted to virtue or ſcience, the man whoſe faculties _ 


enable him to make ready compariſons of the preſent 


with the paſt, will find ſuch a conſtant recurrence o 


the ſame pleaſures and troubles, the fame expectations 
and diſappointments, that he will gladly ſnatch an hour 


of retreat to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and ſeek 


for that variety in his own ideas which the objects of 
ſenſe cannot afford him. | 


Nor will greatneſs or abundance exempt him from the 


importunities of this deſire; ſince, if he is born to think, 
he cannot reſtrain himſelf from a thouſand enquiries and 
ſpeculations, which he muſt purſue by his own reaſon, 
and which the ſplendour of hits condition can only hinder ; 
for thoſe who are molt exalted above dependence or con- 
trol, are yet condemned to pay ſo large a tribute of their 


time to cuſtom, ceremony, and popularity, that accerd- 
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ing to the Greek proverb, no man in the houſe is more 
a {lave than the maſter. | 

When a king aſked Euclid, themathematician, whether 
he could not explain his art to him in a more compendious 
manner, he was anſwered, that there was no royal way to 
geometry. Other things may be ſeized by might, or pur- 
chaſed with money; but knowledge is to be gained only 
by ſtudy, and ſtudy to be proſecuted only in retirement. 

Theſe are ſome of the motives which have had power 
to ſequeſter kings and heroes from the crowds that 
ſoothed them with flatteries, or inſpired them with ac- 
clamations: but their efficacy ſeemed confined to the 
higher mind, and to operate little upon the common 
claſſes of mankind, to whole conceptions the preſent aſ- 
ſemblage of things is adequate, and who ſeldom ran 
beyond thoſe entertainments and vexations which ſolicit 
their attention by preſſing on their ſenſes. 

But there is an univerſal reaſon for ſome ſtated inter- 
vals of ſolitude, which the inſtitutions of the church call 
upon me now eſpecially to mention; a reaſon which ex- 
tends as wide as moral duty, or the hopes of divine fa- 
vour in a future ſtate 3 and which ought to influence all 
ranks of life, and all degrees of intelle& ; ſince none can 
imagine themſelves not comprehended in its obligation, 
but ſuch as determine to ſet their Maker at defiance by 
vbſtinate wickedneſs, or whoſe enthuſiaſtic ſecurity of 
his approbation places them above external ordinances, 
and all human means of improvement. | 

The great taſk of him who conducts his life by the 
precepts of religion, is to make the future predominate 
over the preſent, to impreſs upon his mind ſo ſtrong a 
ſenſe of the importance of obedience to the divine will, 
of the value of the reward promifed to virtue, and the 
terrors of the puniſhment denounced againſt crimes, as 
_ overbear all the temptations which temporal Kope 
or fear can bring in his way, and enable him to bid equal 
defianice to joy and ſorrow, to turn away at one time from 
the allurements of ambition, and puſh forward at ano- 
ther againſt the threats of calamity. | | 
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It is not without reaſon that the Apoſtle repreſents our 
paſſage through this ſtage of exiſtence by images drawn 
from the alarms and ſolicitude of a military life; for we 
are placed in ſuch a ſtate, that almoſt every thing about 


us conſpires againſt our chief intereſt, We are in danger 


from whatever can get poſſeſſion of our thoughts; all 
that can excite in us either pain or pleature has a ten- 
dency to obſtruct the way that leads to happineſs, and 
either to turn us aſide, or retard our progreſs. 

Our ſenſes, our appetites, and our paſſions, are our 
lawfu] and fathful guides in moſt things that relate ſolely 
to this life; and therefore, by the hourly neceſſity of 
conſulting them, we gradually ſink into an implicit ſub- 
miſſion and habitual confidence. Every act of compli» 
ance with their motions facilitates a ſecond compliance; 
every new ſtep towards depravity is made with leſs re- 
luctance than the former; and thus the deſcent to life 
merely ſenſual, is perpetually accelerated. 

The ſenſes have not only that advantage over conſci- 
ence, which things neceſſary muſt always have over 
things choſen, but they have likewiſe a kind of preſcrip- 
tion in their favour, We feared pain much earlier than 
we apprehended guilt, and were delighted with the ſen- 
ſations of pleaſure before we had capacities to he charmed 
with the beauty of rectitude. To this power, thus early 
eſtabliſhed, and inceſſantly increaſing, it muſt be remem- 
bered, that almoſt every man has, in ſome part of his 
life, added new ſtrength by a voluntary or negligent ſub- 
jection of himſelf; for who is there that has not inſti- 


gated his appetites by indulgence, or ſuffered them, by 


an unreſiſting neutrality, to enlarge their dominion, and 
multiply their demands ? 

From the neceſſity of diſpoſſeſſing the ſenſitive facul- 
ties of the influence which they muſt naturally gain b 
this pre-occupation of the ſoul, ariſes that conflit be- 
tween oppoſite deſires in the firſt endeavours after a re- 
ligious life; which, however enthuſiaſtically it may have 
been deſcribed, or however contemptuouſly ridiculed, 
will naturally be felt in ſome degree, though varied with- 
eucend, by different tempers of mind, and innumerable 
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ci rcumſtances of health or condition, greater or leſs fer - 
your, more or fewer temptations to relapſe. | 

From the perpetual neceſſity of conſulting the animal 
faculties in our proviſion for the preſent lite, ariſes the 
difficulty of withſtanding their impulſes, even in caſes 
where they ought to be of no weight ; for the motions 
of ſenſe are inſtantaneous, its objects ſtrike unſought, 
we are accuſtomed to follow its directions, and there- 
fore often ſubmit to the ſentence without examining the 
authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philoſophical eſtimate, that, 
ſuppoſing the mind, at any certain time, in an equipoiſe 
between the pleaſures of this lite and the hopes of futu- 
rity, preſent objects falling more frequently into the ſcale 
would in time preponderate, and that our regard for an 
inviſible ſtate would grow every moment weaker, till at 
laſt it would loſe all its activity, and become abſolutely 
without effect. | | 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put into 
our own hands, and we have power to transfer the weight 
to either ſide. The motives to a life of holineſs are infi- 
nite ; not leſs than the favour or anger of Omnipotence, 
not leſs than eternity of happineſs or miſery. But theſe 
can only influence our conduct as they gain our atten» 
tion, which the buſineſs or diverſions of the world are 
always calling off by contrary attractions. 

The great art therefore of piety, and the efid for which 
all the rites of religion ſeem to be inſtituted, is the per- 
petual renovation of the motives to virtue, by a volun- 
tary employment of our mind in the contemplation of its 
excellence, its importance, and its neceſſity ; which, in 
proportion as they are more frequently and more will- 
ingly revolved, gain a more forcible and permanent in- 
fluence, till in time they become the reigning ideas, the 
ſtanding principles of action, and the teſt by which every 
thing propoled to the judgment is rejected or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our affections, it is ne- 
ceſſary that we weaken the temptations of the world, by 
retiring at certain ſeaſons from it; for its influence ariſ- 
ing only from its preſence, is much leſſened when it be- 


3 THE RAMBLER, _ . | 

comes the object of ſolitary meditation. A conſtant re- 
ſidence amidſt noiſe and pleaſure inevitably obliterates 
the impreſſions of piety, and a frequent abſtraftion of 


_ ourſelves into a ſtate where this life, like the next, ope- 
rates only upon the reaſon, will reinſtate religion in its 


Juſt authority, even without thoſe irradiations from ahove, 
the hope of which I have no intention to withdraw from 
the ſincere and the diligent. | 

This is that conqueſt of the world and of ourſelves, 
which has been always conſidered as the perfection of 
kuman nature; and this is only to be obtained by fer- 
vent prayer, ſteady reſolutions, and frequent retirement 
from folly and vanity; from the cares of avarice, and 
the joys of intemperance; from the lulling ſounds of 
deceitful flattery, and the tempting fight oe proſperous 
wickedneſs, 
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----->--Patitur penas peccandi ſola voluntas; * 
Nam ſcelus intra fe tacitum qui cogitat ullug, 
Facti crimen habet. Juv, 


For he that but conceives a crime in thought 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault, Creech. 


F the moſt active and induſtrious of mankind was able, 
at the cloſe of life, to recollect diſtinctly his paſt mo- 
ments, and diſtribute them, in a regular account, ac- 
cording to the manner in which they have been ſpent, it 
is ſcarcely to be imagined how few would be marked out 
to the mind, by any permanent or viſible effects, how 
ſmall a proportion his real action would bear to his ſeem- 
ing poſſibilities of action, how many chaſms he would 
find of wide and continued vacuity, and how many in- 
terſtitial ſpaces unfilled, even in the moſt tumultuous 
hurries of buſineſs, and the moſt eager vehemence of 
purſuit. | 
It is ſaid by modern philoſophers, that not only the 
great globes of matter are thinly ſcattered through the 
univerſe, but the hardeſt bodies are fo porous, that, if 
all matter were compreſſed to a perfect ſolidity, it might 
be contained in a cube of a few feet. In like manner, 
if all the employment of life were crowded into the time 
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THE RAMBLER, 35 

which it really Open perhaps a few weeks, days, ar 
hours, would be ſufficient for its accompliſhment, ſo far 
as the mind was engaged in the performance. For ſuch 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our intellectual fa- 


culties, that we contrive in minutes what we execute in 


years, and the ſoul often flands an idle ſpectator of the 
labour of the hands and expedition of the feet. | 
For this reaſon, the ancient generals often found them- 
ſelves at leiſure to purſue the ſtudy of philoſophy in the 
camp : and Lucan, with hiſtorical veracity, makes Cæ- 
far relate of himſelf, that he noted the revolutions of the 
ſtars in the midſt of preparations for battle. | 


———d Media inter prælia ſemper 
Sideribus, celique plagis, ſuperiſque yacavi, 


Amid the ſtorms of war with curious eyes, 
I trace the planets and ſurvey the ſkies, 


That the ſoul always exerts her peculiar powers with 
greater or leſs force, is very probable, though the com- 
mon occaſions of our preſent condition require but a ſmall 
part of that inceſſant cogitation; and by the natural 
frame of our bodies, and general combination of the 
world, we are ſo frequently condemned to inactivity, 
that as through all our time we are thinking, ſo for a 
great part of our time we can only think. 

Leſt a power ſo reſtleſs ſhould be either unprofitably 
or hurtfully employed, and the ſuperfluities of intellect 
run to waſte, it is no vain ſpeculation to conſider how we 
may govern our thoughts, reftrain them from irregular 
motions, or confine them from boundleſs diſſipation, 

How the underſtanding is beſt conducted to the know- 
ledge of ſcience, by what ſteps it is to be led forward in 
its purſuit, how it is to be cured of its defects, and ha- 
bituated to new ſtudies, has been the inquiry of many 
acute and learned men, whoſe obſervations I ſhall not 
either adopt or cenſure; my purpoſe being to conſider 
the moral diſcipline of the mind, and to promote the in- 
creaſe of virtue rather than of learning. 

This inquiry ſeems to have been neglected for want of 
remembering that all action has its origin in the mind, 
and that therefore to ſuffer the thoughts to be vitiated is 
to poiſon the fountains of morality; irregular defires 


i 
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will produce licentious practices; what men allow them. 


ſelves to wiſh they will ſoon believe, and will be at laſt 
incited to execute what they pleaſe themſelves with 


contriving. 


For this reaſon the caſuiſts of the Romiſh church, who 


gain, by confeſſion, great opportunities of knowing hu- 
man nature, have generally determined that what it is a 


crime to do, it is a crime to think. Since by revolving 


with pleaſure the facility, ſafety, or ad vantage of a wicked 
deed, a man ſoon begins to find his conſtancy relax, and 


his deteſtation ſoften; the happineſs of ſucceſs glitterin 

before him, withdraws his attention from the . 
neſs of the guilt, and acts are at laſt confidently per- 
petrated, of which the firſt conception only crept into 


the mind, diſguiſed in pleaſing complications, and per- 
mitted rather than invited. | 


No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love or jea- 
louſy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how eaſily he 


might at firſt have repelled the temptation, how readily 


his mind would have obeyed a call to any other object, 
and how weak his paſſion has been after ſome caſual avo- 
cation, till he has recalled it again to his heart, and re- 


vived the viper by too warm a fondneſs. 


Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping reaſon 
a conſtant guard over imagination, that we have other- 
wile no ſecurity for our own virtue, but may corrupt our 


hearts in the moſt recluſe ſolitude, with more pernicious 


and tyrannical appetitesand wiſhes than the commerce of 
the world will generally. produce: for we are eaſily 
ſhocked by crimes which appear at once in their full 
magnitude; but the gradual growth of our own wicked- 
neſs, endeared by intereſt, and palliated by all the arti- 
fices of ſelf-deceit, gives us time to form diſtinctions in 
our own favour; and reaſon by degrees ſubmits to ab- 
ſurdity, as the eye is in time accommodated to darkneſs, 

In this diſeaſe of the ſoul, it is of the utmoſt import. 
ance to apply remedies at the beginning; and therefore I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew what thoughts are to be rejected 
or improved, as they regard the paſt, preſent, or future; 
in hopes that ſome may be awakened to caution and vi- 
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£ilance, who perhaps indulge themſelves in dangerous 
dreams; ſo much the more dangerous, hecauſe bein! 
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yet only dreams, they are concluded innocent. 
The recollection of the paſt is only uſeful by the way 


of proviſion for the future: and therefore, in reviewing 


all-occurrences that tall under a religious conſideration, 


it is proper that a man ſtop at the firſt thoughts, to re- 


mark how he was led thither, and why he continues the 
reflection. If he is dwelling with delight upon a ſtra- 
tagem of ſucceſsful fraud, a night of licentious riot, or 
an intrigue of guilty pleaſure, let him ſummon, off his 
imagination as from an unlawful purſuit, expel thoſe 
paſſages from his remembrance, of which, though he 
cannot ſcriouſly approve them, the pleaſure overpowers 
the guilt, and refer them to a future hour, when the. 
may be conſidered with greater ſafety. Such an hour 
will certainly come; for the impreſſions of paſt pleaſures 
are always leſſening, but the ſenſe of guilt, which reſ- 
pects futurity, continues the ſame, _ | 
The ſerious and impartial retroſpe& of our conduct is 
indiſputably neceſſary to the confirmation or recovery of 
virtue, and is therefore recommended under the name of 
ſelf. examination, by divines, as the firſt act previous to 
repentance. It is, indeed, of ſo great uſe, that without 
it we ſhould always be to begin life, be ſeduced for eyer . 
by the ſame allurements, and miſled by the ſame falla- 
cies. But in order that we may not loſe the advantage 
of our experience, we mult endeavour to ſee every thing 
in its proper form, and excite in ourſelves thoſe ſenti- 
ments which the great Authar of nature has decreed the 
concomitants, or followers, of good or bad actions. 
Mndꝰ Invor 14aNexoloy ix ojafpeagt WenRtaclri, 
rel r npakgivay Tglay Treg txcoov imeyOtv. 
li agi e & dea; Ti jor dien d EH 
"AgZajurv®- 3 4nd wgwry di nai jhrTEWET A, . 
AEING Ae bnwphtac, π¾ —jHjʒ.iνοον,:;! youre N, Tie, 
Let not ſleep, ſays Pythagoras, fall upon thy eyes till thou haſt thrice review- 
ed the tranſactions of the paſt day. Where bare I turned afide from reg- 
titude? What have I been doing? What have I left undone, which Fought- 


w have done? Begin thus from the firſt act, and proceed; and, in conclu- 
fion, at the il Which thou heft done. be troubled, and xcja.ce for the 
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Our thoughts on preſent things, being determined by 


the object before us, fall not under thoſe indulgences, 


or excuthons, which I am now conſidering. But I can- 


not forbear, under this head, to caution pious and ten- 
der minds, that are diſturbed by the irruptions of wicked 


imiginations, againſt too great dejection, and too anx- 


ous alarms; for thoughts are only eriminal when they 


are firſt choſen, and then voluntarily continued, 
Evil into the mind of God or man 


May come and go, fo unapprov'd, and leave 
No ſpot or ſtain behind, % Milton. 


In futurity chiefly are the ſnares lodged by which the 


» 


Imagination is entangled. Futurity is the proper abode 
of hope and fear, with all their train and progeny of ſub- 
erdinate apprehenſions and deſires. In futurity, events 


and chances are yet floating at large, without apparent 
connectien with their cauſes ; and we therefore eaſily in- 
dulge the liberty of gratifying ourſelves with a pleaſing 
choice, To pick and cull among poſſible advantages is, 
as the civil law terms it, in vacuum venire—to take 
what belongs to nobody but it has this hazard in it, 
that we ſhall be unwilling to quit what we have ſeized, 
though an owner ſhould be found. It is eaſy to think on 


that which may be gained, till at laſt we reſolve to gain. 


it; and to image the happineſs of particular conditions, 
till we can be eaſy in no other. e ought at leaſt to 


let our defires fix upon nothing in another's power, for 


the ſake of our quiet, or in another's poſſeſſion, for 


the ſake of our innocence, When a man finds himſelf 


Jed, though by a train of honeſt ſentiments, to wiſh 
for that to which he has no right, he ſhould ſtart back 
as from a pitfal covered with flowers, He that fancies 
he ſhould benefit the public more in a great ſtation than 
the man that fills it, will in time imagine it an a& of 
virtue to ſupplant him; and as oppoſition readily kindles 
into hatred, his eagernels to do that good to which he is 
not called, will betray him to crimes which in his ori- 
ginal ſcheme were never propoſed, 

He therefore that would govern his aftions by the laws 
of virtue, muſt regulate his thoughts by thoſe of reaſon ; 


| THE RAMBLER. 39 
he muſt keep gvilt from the receſſes of his heart; and re- 
member that the pleaſures of fancy and the emotions of 
deſire, are more dangerous as they are more hidden 
ſince they eſcape the awe of obſervation, -and operate 


equally in every ſituation, without the concurrence af 


external opportunities. | 
| — —— ſ[— — 
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Quod ſis eſſe velis, nihilque malis. Mart. 
Chuſe what you are; no other ſtate prefer. Elphinffons 


| bo is juſtly remarked, by Horace, that, howſoever 


every 
man may complain occaſionally of the hardſhips of 


his condition, he is ſeldom willing to change it for any 


other on the ſame level; for whether it be that he who 


follows an employment made choice of it at firſt on ac- 
count of its ſuitableneſs to his inclination; or that, when 
accident, or the determination of others, have placed 
him in a particular ſtation, he, by endeavouring to re- 
concile himſelf to it, gets the cuſtom of viewing it 


only on the faireſt fide z or whether every man thinks 


that claſs to which he belongs the moſt illuſtrious, mere- 
ly becauſe he has honoured it with his name: it is cer- 
tain that, whatever be the reaſon, moſt men have a very 
ſtrong and active prejudice in favour of their own voca- 
tion, always working upon their minds, and influencing 
their behaviour. | | 

This partiality is ſufficiently viſible in every rank of 
the human ſpecies ; but it exerts itſelf more frequently, 
and with greater force, among thoſe who have never 
learned to conceal their ſentiments for reaſons of policy, 
or to model their expreſſions by the laws of politeneſs z 
and therefore the chief conteſts of wit among artificers 
and handicraftmen ariſe from a mutual endeavour to ex- 
alt one trade by depreciating another, 

From the ſame principles are derived many conſola- 
tions toalleviate the inconveniencies to which every call- 
ing is peculiarly expoſed. A blackſmith was lately 
pleaſing himſelf at his anvil, with obſerving that,though 
his trade was hot and * laborious and un healthy 
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yet he had the honour of living by his hammer; he got 
hjs bread like a man; and if his ſon ſhould riſe in the 
world, and keep his coach, nobody could * bia 
that his father was a taylor. 

1A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is never ſo ir- ) 
refiſtibly flattered as when ſome rival calling is menti- 
oned with contempt... Upon this principle a linenadraper 
boaſted that he had got a new cuſtomer pip he could 
fately truſt for he could have no doubt of his honeſty, 
ſince it was known, from unqueſtionable authority, that 
he was now filing a bill in chancery to delay payment 
tor the clothes which he had worn the laſt ſeven years; 
and he himſelf had heard him declare, in a public coffee- 


gentleman ought to pay them. 


iormed to diſcover the reaſon of ſuch a combination be- 
tween men who agree in nothing elſe, and who ſeem 
leſs to be affected, in their own provinces, by religious 
opinions, than any other part of the community. The 


but they have all ſeen a parſon; ſeen him in a habic dif- 
ferent from their own, and were te declared war againſt 


+ often attacked the curate of his father's pariſh with ſuch 
1 arguments as his acquaintances could furniſh, and re- 


4 reſolution to deſtroy him 3 for he has learned at laſt 
how to manage a prig ; and if he pretends to hold him 


neither logic nor metaphyſics can reſiſt. 

J laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato 
1 Will look aghaſt, when unforeſeen deſtruction 
. Pours in upon him thus. 


| ſ The malignity of ſoldiers and ſailors againſt each other 


„ and, perhaps, no orders of men have an enmity of more 
acrimony, or longer continuance. When, upon our fate , 
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bouſe, that he looked upon the whole generation ef 
woollen-drapers to be ſuch deſpicable wretches, that no 


It has been obſer — that phyſicians and Ou are 
no friends to religion, and many conjectures have been 
truth is, very few of them have thought about religion: 
1 him. A young ſtudent from the inns of court, who has 
A 10 turned to town without ſucceſs, is now gone Hats with 

"i 


again to ſyllogiſm, he has a catch in reſerve, which 


has been often experienced at the coſt of their country; 


THE RAMBLER. 41 
ſueceſſes at ſea, ſome new regulations were concerted 
for eſtabliſhing the rank of the naval commanders, a 


captain of foot very acutely remarked, that nothing was 


more abſurd than to give any honorary rewards to ſea- 
men: For honour,” ſays he, .* ought only to be won 
by bravery ; and all the world knows that in a ſea- 
© fight there is no danger, and therefore no evidence of 
© courage.” | 

But although this general deſire of aggrandizing them» 
ſelves by raiſing their profeſſion, betrays men to a thou- 
ſand ridiculous and miſchievous acts of ſupplantation 
and detraction, yet as almoſt all paſſions have their good 
as well as bad effects, it likewiſe excites ingenuity, and 
ſometimes raiſes an honeſt and uſeful emulation of dili- 
gence. It may be obſerved in general, that no trade had 
ever reached the excellence to which it is now improved, 


had its profeſſors looked upon it with the eyes of indif- 


terent ſpectators; the advances, from the firſt rude eſ- 
ſays, muſt have been made by men who valued them- 
elves for performances for which ſcarce any other would 
be perſuaded to eſteem them. 


It is pleaſing to contemplate a manufacture riſing gra- 
dually trom its firſt mean ſtate, by the ſucceſſive labours 


of innumerable minds; to conſider the firſt hollow trunk 
of an oak, in which, perhaps, the ſhepherd could ſcarce 
venture to croſs a brook ſwelled with a ſhower, enlarged 
at laſt into a ſhip of war, attacking fortreſſes, terrifymg 
nations, ſetting ſtorms and billows at defiance, and viſit- 
ing the remoteſt parts of the globe. And it might con- 
tinue to diſpoſe us to a kinder regard for the labours of 
one another, it we were to conſider from what unpro- 
miſing beginnings the moſt uſeful productions of art have 
probably ariſen. Who, when he ſaw the firſt ſand of 
aſhes, by a caſual intenſeneſs of heat melted into a me- 
talline f 


leſs lump lay concealed ſo many conveniencies of life, as 

would in time conſtitute a great part of the happineſs of 

the world? Yet by ſome ſuch fortuitous liquefaction was 

mankind taught to procure - body at once in a high de- 
3 


orm, rugged with excreſcences, and clouded 
with impurities, would have imagined, that in this ſhape= - 
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gree ſolid and tranſ 1 the light 


of the ſun, and exc 


5 the violence of the wind; which 
might extend the ſi 


t of the philoſopher to new ranges 


S 
S 


of exiſtence, and charm him at one time with the un- 


bounded extent of the material creation, and at another 
with the endleſs ſubordination of animal life; and, what 
is yet of more importance, might ſupply the decays of 
nature, and ſuecour old age with ſubſidiary fight. Thus 
was the firſt artificer in glaſs employed, tough without 


his own knowledge or expectation. He was facilitating - 
and prolonging the enjoyment of light, enlarging the 


avenues of ſcience, and conferring: the higheſt and moſt 
laſting pleaſures ; he was enabling the ſtudent to con- 
template nature, and the beauty to behold herſelf. 

This paſſion for the honour of a profeſſion, like that 
for the grandeur of our own country, is to be regulated, 


not extinguiſhed. Every man, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt ſtation, ought to warm his heart, and animate his 


endeavours-with the hopes of being uſeful to the world, 
by advancing the art which it is his lot to exerciſe ; and 
tor that end he muſt neceſſarily conſider the whole ex- 
tent of its application, and the whole weight of its im- 


portance. But let him not too readily imagine that an- 


orher is ill employed ; becauſe, for want of fuller know- 
ledge of his buſineſs, he is not able to comprehend its 


dignity, Every man ought to endeavour at eminence, / 


not by pulling others down, but by raifing himſelf ; 


and enjoy the pleaſure of his own ſuperiority, whether 
imiginary or real, without interrupting others in the 
fame felicity. The philoſopher may very juſtly be de- 
lighted with the extent of his views, and the artificer - 
with the readineſs of his hands; but let the one remem- ' 
ber, that, without mechanical performances, refined ſpe- 


culation is an empty dream; and the other, that, with- 
aut theoretical reaſoning, dexterity is little more than a 
rute inſtinct, . 


— 
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No, X. SATURDAY, ARpIL 21, 1750, 
| Poſthabui.tamen illor um mea ſeria judo. Virg. 
For trifling ſports I quitted grave affairs. 
—_ number of correſpondents, which increaſes every 
1 day upon me, ſhews that my paper is at leaſt diſtin- 
guiſhed from the common production of the preſs. It 
is no leſs a proof of eminence to have many enemies than 
many friends; and I look upon every letter, whether it 
contains encomiums or reproaches, as in equal atteſta- 
tion of riſing credit. The only pain which I can feel 
from my correſpondence, is the fear of diſguſting thoſe 
whoſe letters I ſhall negle&; and therefore I take this 
opportunity of reminding them, that, in diſapproving 
their attempts, whenever it may happen, I only return 
the treatment which I often receive. Beſides, many 
particular motives influence a writer, known only to 
himſelf, or his private friends; and it may be juſtly con- 
cluded, that not all letters which are poſtponed are re- 
jected, nor all that are rejected critically condemned. 
Having thus eaſed my heart of the only apprehenſion 
that ſat heavy on it, I can pleaſe myſelf with the candour 
of Benevolus, who encourages me to proceed, without 
ſinking under the anger of Flirtilla, who quarrels with 
me for being old and ugly, and for wanting both acti- 
vity of body and ſprightlineſs of mind; feeds her mon- 
key with my lucubrations, and refuſes any reconciliation 
till I have appeared in vindication of maſquerades. 
That ſhe may not however imagine me without ſupport, 
and left to reſt wholly upon my own fortitude, I ſhall' 
now publiſh ſome letters which I have received from 
men as well dreſſed, and as handſome, as her favourite 
and others from ladies whom I ſincerely believe as 
young, as rich, as gay, as pretty, as faſhionable, and as 
often toaſted and treated as herſelf. + TY 
A SET of candid readers ſend their reſpects to the 
© Rambler, and acknowledge his merit in ſo well be- 
© ginning a work that may be of public benefit. But, 
* juperior as his genius is to the impertinences of a 


* trifling age, they cannot help a-with, that he would 
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* condeſcend to the weakneſs of minds ſoftened by per- 
« petual amuſements,- and now and then throw in, like 
© his predeceſſor, ſome papers of a gay and humorous 
© turn, Too fair a field now lies open, with too plen- 
© tiful a harveſt of follies! Let the cheerful Thalia put 
in her fickle: and, ſinging at her work, deck her hair 
© with red and blue.“ 

* A LADY ſends her compliments to the Rambler, 
© and defires to know by what other name ſhe may direct 
© to him; what are his ſet of friends, his amulements 
« what his way of thinking, with regard to the living 
world and its ways; in ſhort, whether he is a perſon 
© now alive, and in town? If he be, ſhe will do herſelf 
© the honour to write him pretty often; and hopes, 


© from time to time, to be the better for his advice and 


© animadverſions ; for his animadverſions on her neigh- 
© bours at leaſt. But, if he is a mere eſſayiſt, and trou- 
© bles not himſelf with the manners of the age, ſhe is 


© ſorry to tell him, that even the genius and correctneſs. 


© of an Addiſon will not ſecure him from negle&.” 
No man is ſo much abſtracted from common life, as 
not to feel a particular pleaſure from the regard of the 
female world'; the candid writers of the firſt billet will 
not be offended that my haſte to fatisfy a lady has hur- 
ried their addreſs too ſoon out of my mind, and that I 
refer them for a reply to ſome future paper, in order to 
tell this curious inquirer after my other name, the an- 
ſwer of a philoſopher to a man who, meeting him in the 
ſtreet, deſired to ſee what he carried under his cloak— 
«I carry it there,“ ſays he, that you may not ſee it.“ 
But, though ſhe is never to know my name, ſhe may 
often ſee my face : for I am of her opinion, that a di- 
urnal writer ought to view the world; and that he who 
neglects his contemporaries, may be, with juſtice, neg- 
lected by them. | Ia 
LADY RACEET ſends compliments to the Ram- 
© bler, and lets him know, ſhe ſhall have cards at her 
© houle every Sunday the remainder of the ſeaſon, where 
© he will be ſure of meeting all the good company in 
town. By this means ſhe hopes to fee his papers in 
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( terſperſed with living characters. She longs to ſee the 
« torch of Truth produced at an aſſembly, and to admire 
© the charming luſtre it will throw on the jewels, com- 
«© plexions, and behaviour of every dear creature there.” 

[t is a rule with me to receive every offer with the 
ſame civility as it is made; and, therefore, though Lady 
Racket may have had ſome reaſon to guels that I ſeldom 
frequent .card-tables on Sundays, I ſhall not inſiſt upon 
an exception which may to her appear of ſo little force. 
My — has been to view, as opportunity was of- 
tered, every place in which mankind was to be ſeen: 
but at card-tabies, however brilliant, I have always 
thought my viſit loſt, for I could know nothing of the 
company, but their clothes and their faces. I ſaw their 
looks clouded at the beginning of every game with an 
uniform ſolicitude, now and then in its progreſs varied 
with a ſhort triumph, at one time wrinkled with cun 
ning, at another deadened with deſpondency, or by ac- - 
cident fluſhed with rage at the unſkilful or unlucky play 
of a partner. From luch aſſemblies, in whatever humour 
I happened to enter them, I was quickly forced to re- 
tire; they were too trifling for me when I was grave, - 
and too dull when I was cheerful. . 

Yet I cannot bat value myſelf upon this token of re- 
gard from a lady who is not afraid to ſtand before the 
torch of Truth. Let her not, however, conſult her cu- 
rioſity more than her prudence ; but reflect a moment on 
the fate of Semele, who might have lived the favourite 
of Jupiter, if ſhe could have been content without his 
thunder. It is dangerous for mortal beauty, or terreſ- 
trial virtue, to be examined by too ſtrong a light. The 
torch of Truth ſhews much that we cannot, and all that 
we would not fee. In a face dimpled with ſmiles, it has 
often diſcovered malevolence and envy, and detected, 
under jewels and brocade, the frightful forms of poverty 
and diſtrels. A fine hand of cards have changed before 
it into a thouſand ſpectres of ſickneſs, miſery, and vex- 
ation; and immenle ſums of money, while the winner 
counted them with tranſport, have at the firſt glimpſe of 
this unwelco.ne luſtre, vaniſh'd from before him. It 
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her ladyſhip therefore deſigns to continue her aſſembly, 
I would adviſe her to ſhun ſuch dangerous experiments, 
to ſatisfy herſelf with common appearances, and to 
light up her apartments rather with myrtle than the 
torch of Truth. | 


A MODEST young man ſends his ſervice to the 


© author of the Rambler, and will be very willing to 
t aſſiſt him in his work; but is ſadly afraid of being diſ- 
© couraged by having his firſt eſſay rejected; a diſgrace 


he has woefully experienced in every offer he has 


© made of it to every new writer of every new paper : 
© but he comforts himſelf by thinking, without vanity, 
© that this has been from a peculiar favour of the Muſes, 
© who ſaved his periormance from being buried in traſh, 
© and reſerved it to appear with luſtre in the Rambler.* 

I am equally a friend to modeſty and enterpriſe ; and 
therefore ſhall think it an honour to correſpond with a 
ml man who poſſeſſes both in ſo eminent a degree. 


outh is, indeed, the time in which theſe qualities ought | 


chiefly to be found; modeſty ſuits well with inexperi- 
ence, and enterpriſe with health and vigour, and an ex- 
tenſive proſpect of life. One of my predeceſſors has juſtly 


obſerved, that, though modeſty has an amiable and win- 


ning appearance, it ought not to hinder the exertion of 


the active powers, but that a man ſhould ſhew under his 
bluſhes a latent reſolution. This point of perfection, 


nice as it is, my correſpondent ſeems to have attained. 
That he is modeſt, his own declaration may evince; and, 
I think, the latent reſolution may be diſcovered in his let- 
ter by an acute obſerver. I will adviſe him, fince he fo 
well deſerves my precepts, not to be diſcouraged, though 
the Rambler ſhould prove equally envious, or taſteleſs, 
with the reſt of this fraternity. If his paper is refuſed, 
the preſſes of England are open; let him try the judg- 
ment of the public, If, as it has ſometimes happened in 


general combinations againſt merit, he cannot perſuade 


the world to buy his works, he may preſent them to his 
friends; and if his friends are ſeized with the epidemical 
infatuation, and cannot find his genius, or will not con- 
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THE RAMBLER. 47 
feſs it, let him then refer his cauſe to poſterity, arid 
reſerve his labours for a wiſer age. 

Thus have I diſpatched ſome of my correſpondents, in 
the uſual manner, with fair words and general civility, 
But to Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, what ſhall I reply? Un- 
able as I am to fly, at her command, over land $ 
or to ſupply her, from week to week, with the faſhions o 
Paris, or the intrigues of Madrid, I am yet not willing 
to incur her further diſpleaſure; and would fave my pa- 

rs from her monkey on any reaſonable terms. By 
what propitiation, therefore, may I atone for my former 
gravity, and open, without trembling, the future let- 
ters of this ſprightly perſecutor ? To write in defence of 
maſquerades is no eaſy taſk; yet ſomething difficult and 
daring may well be required, as the price of ſo important 
an approbation. I therefore conſulted, in this great emer. 
gency, a man of high reputation in gay life, who, hav- 
ing added, to his other accompliſhments, no mean profi- 
ciency in the minute philoſophy, atter the fifth peruſal 
of her letter, broke out with rapture in theſe words:. 
* And can you, Mr. Rambler, ftand out againſt this 
charming creature? Let her know, at leaſt, that from 
* this moment Nigrinus devotes his life and his labours 
© to her ſervice. Is there any ſtubborn prejudice of edu- 
cation that ſtands between thee and the moſt amiable of 
* mankind? Behold, Flirtilla, at thy feet, a man grown 
grey in the ſtudy of thoſe noble arts by which right 
* and wrong may be confounded ; by which reaſon may 
be blinded, when we have a mind to eſcape from her in- 
ſpection; and caprice and appetite inſtated in uncon- 
* trolled command and boundleſs dominion! Such a 
* ca{uiſt may ſurely engage, with certainty of ſucceſs, in 
* vindication of an entertainment which in an inſtant 
gives confidence to the timorous, and kindles ardour 
in the cold; an entertainment where the vigilance of 
* jealouſy has fo often been eluded, and the virgin is let 
© free from the neceſſity of languiſhing in filence 
* where all the outworks of chaſtity are at once demo- 
f liſhed 3 where the heart is laid open without a bluſh ; 
where baſhfulueſs may ſurvive virtue, and no wiſk is 
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48 | THE RAMBLER. 5 
cruſhed under the crown of modeſty. Far weaker in. 
© fluence than Flirtilla's might gain over an advocate for 
© ſuch amuſements. It was declared by Pompey, that, 
if the common-wealth was violated, he could ſtamp 
< with his foot, and raiſe an army out of the ground: if 
© the rights of pleaſure are again invaded, let but Flir- 
© tilla crack her fan, neither pens nor ſwords ſhall be 
wanting at the ſummons, the wit and the colonel ſhall 
© march out at her command, and neither law nor rea- 
© {on ſhall ſtand before us. 

—— . ——— .. ̃——̃ — 


No. XI. TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1750. 
Non Dindymene, non Adytis quatit 
Mentem ſacerdotum incola pytnius, 
Non liber æque, non acuta, 
Sic geminant corybantes era, 
Triſtes ut ir@.--------- Hor. 


vet 0! remember, nor the God of wine, 

Nor Pythean Phebus from his inmoſt ſhrine, 

Nor Dindymene, nor her prieſts poſſeſt 

Can with their founding cymbals ſhake the breaſt, 
Like furious anger, Francis... 


HE maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the 
ſeven fages of Greece, left as a memorial of his 
knowledge and benevolence, was, ye xpira—be maſ- 
ter of thy anger. He conſidered anger as the great diſs 
turber of human lite, the chief enemy both of public 
happineſs and private tranquillity, and thought that he 
could not lay on poſterity a ſtronger obligation to rever- 
ence his memory, than by leaving them a ſalutary cau- 
tion againſt this outrageous paſſion, 

To what latitude Periander might extend the word, 
the brevity of his precept will ſcarce allow us to con- 
jecture. From anger, in its full import, protracted into 
malevolence, and exerted in revenge, ariſe, indeed, many 
of the evils to which the life of man is expoſed. By an- 
ger operating upon power are produced the ſubverſion of 
cities, the deſolation of countries, the maſſacre of na- 
tions, and all thoſe dreadful and aſtoniſhing calamities 
which fill the hiſtories of the world, and which could 
not be read at any diſtant point of time, when the paſ- 
ſions ſtand neutral, and every motive and prigci le is 
left to its natural force, without ſome doubt of the truth 
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of the relation, did we not fee the ſame cauſes ſtill tend- 
ing to the ſame effects, and only acting with leſs vigour 
for want of the fame concurrent opportunities. 

But this gigantic and enormous ſpecies of anger falls 
not properly under the animadverſion of a writer whoſe 
chief end is the regulation of common life, and whoſe 
precepts are to recommend themſelves by their general 
uſe. Nor is this eſſay intended to expoſe the tragical or 
fatal effects even of private malignity. The anger which 
1 propoſe now for my ſubject, is ſuch as makes thoſe 
who indulge it more troubleſome than formidable, and 
ranks them rather with hornets and waſps, than with 
baſiliſæs and lions. I have therefore prefixed a motto, 


which characteriſes this paſſion, not ſo much by the 
miſchief that it cauſes, as by the noiſe that it utters. 


There is in the world a certain claſs of mortals, known, 
and contentedly known, by the appellation of * paſſionate 
© men,” who imagine themſelves entitled, by that diſtinc. 
tion, to be provoked on every ſlight occaſion, and to vent 
their rage in vehement and fierce vociferations, in furi- 
ous menaces and licentious reproaches. Their rage, in- 
deed, for the moſt part, fumes away in outcries of in- 
juſtice, and proteſtations of vengeauce, and ſeldom pro- 


ceeds to actual violence, unleſs a drawer or link- boy fall 


in their way ; but they interrupt the quiet of thoſe that 
happen to be within the reach of their clamours, obſtruc̃t 
the courſe of converſation, and diſturb the enjoyment 
of ſociety. | 
Men of this kind are ſometimes not without under- 
ſtanding or virtue, and are, therefore, not always treated 
with the ſeverity which their negle& of the eaſe of all 


about them might juſtly provoke: they have obtained a 


kind of preſcription for their folly, and are conſidered by 
their companions as under a predominant influence that 
leaves them not maſters of their conduct or language; 
as acting without conſciouſneſs, and ruſhing into miſ- 
chief with a mitt before their eyes; they are therefore 
pitied rather than cenſured, aud their ſallies are paſſed 
over as the involuntary blows of a man agitated by the 
ſpaſms of a convulſion. 
Vor. I. E 
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It is ſurely not to be obſerved, without indignation, 
that men may be found of minds mean enough to be ſa- 
tisfied with this treatment : wretches who are proud to 
obtain the privilege of madmen, and can, without ſhame 


and without regret, conſider themſelves as receiving 


hourly pardons from their companions, and giving them 
continual opportunities of exerciſing their patience, and 
boaſting their clemency. _ 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger; but pride 
like every other paſſion, if it once breaks looſe from rea- 
ſon, counteracts its own purpoſes, A paſſionate man, 
upon a review of his day, will haye very fe w gratifica- 
tions to offer to his pride, when he has conſidered how 
his outrages were cauſed, why they were borne, and in 
what they are likely to end at laſt, | 

Thole ſudden burſts of rage generally break out upon 
ſmall occaſions : for life, unhappy as it is, cannot ſup- 
ply great evils as frequently as the man of fire thinks it 
fit to be enraged; therefore the firſt reflection upon his 
violence muſt ſhew bim that he is mean enough to be 
driven from his poſt by every petty incident, that he is 
the mere ſlave of caſualty, and that his reaſon and virtue 
are in the power of the wind. 

One motivethere is of theſe loud extravagances, which 
a man is careful to conceal from others, and does not al- 
ways diſcover to himſelf, He that finds his knowledge 
narrow, and his arguments weak, and by conſequence 
his ſuffrage not much regarded, is ſometimes in hope of 
gaining that attention by his clamours which he cannot 
otherwiſe obtain, and is pleaſed with remembring that 
at leaſt he made himſelf heard, that he had the power to 
interrupt thoſe whom he could not confute, and ſuſpend 
the deciſion which he could not guide. | 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give way 
among their ſervants and domeſtics ; they feel their own 
ignorance ; they fee their own infignificance ; and there - 
tore they endeavour, by their fury, to fright away con- 
tempt from before them, when they know it muſt follow 


them behind; and think themſelves eminently maſters, 
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THE RAMBLER, 517 
when they ſee one folly tamely complied with, only le 
refuſal or delay ſnould provoke them to a greater. 
Theſe temptations cannot but be owned to have ſome 
force. It is ſo little pleaſing to any man to ſee himſelf 
wholly overlooked in the mals of things, that he may be 
allowed to try a few expedients for procuring ſome kind 
of ſupplemental dignity, and uſe ſome endeavour to add 
weight, by the violence of his temper, to the lightneſs 
of his other powers. But this has now been long prac- 
tiſed, and found, upon the moſt exact eſtimate, not to 
produce advantages equal to its inconveniences : for it 
appears not that a man can,by uproar, tumult, and bluſ- 
ter, alter any one's opinion of his underſtanding, or gain 
mfluence, except over thoſe whom fortune or nature have 
made his dependents. He may, by a ſteady perſeverance 
in his ferocity, frighten his children and harraſs his ſer- 
vants; but the reſt of the world will look on and laugh, 
and he will have the comfort at laſt of thinking that he 
lives only to raiſe contempt and hatred ; emotions to 
which wiſdom and virtue would be always unwilling to 
give occafion, He has contrived only to make thoſe fear 
him whom every reaſonable being is endeavouring to en- 
dear by kindneſs, and muſt content himſelf with the plea- 
ſure of a triumph obtained by trampling on them who 
could not reſiſt. He muſt perceive that the apprehenſion 
which his preſence. cauſes is not the awe of his virtue, 
but the dread of his brutality, and that he has given up 
the felicity of being loved, without gaining the honour 
of being reverenced. 
But this is not the only ill ee eee of the fre- 
quent indulgence of this bluſtering paſſion, which a man, 
by often calling to his aſſiſtance, will teach, in a ſhort 
time, to intrude before the ſummons, to ruſh upon him 
with reſiſtleſs violence, and without any previous notice 
of its approach. He will find himſelf liable to be in- 
flamed at the firſt touch of provocation, and unable to 
retain his refentment, till he has a full conviction of the 
offence, to proportion his anger to the cauſe, or regu- 
hte it by prudence or by duty. When a man has once ſuf- 
fered his mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the 
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52 THE RAMBLER. : 
moſt hateful and unhappy brings. He can give no ſecu- 
rity to hunſelf that he ſhall not, at the next interviews 
alienate, by ſome ſudden tranſport, his deareſt friend; or 
break out, upon ſome {light contradiction, into ſuch 


terms of rudeneſs as can never be perfectly forgotten. 


_ Whoever converſes with him, lives with the ſulpicion 


and ſolicitude of a man that plays with the tame tiger, al- 
ways under a neceſſity of watching the moment in which 
the capricious ſavage ſhall begin to growl. | 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the Duke of Dor- 
fet, that his ſervants uled to put themſelves in his way 
when he was angry, becauſe he was ſure to recompenſe 
them for any indignities which he made them ſuffer. 
This is the round of a paſſionate man's life; he contracts 
debts when he is furious, which his virtue, if he has vir- 
tue, obliges him to diſcharge at the return of reaſon. He 
ſpends his time in outrage and acknowledgment, injury 
and reparation. Or, if there be any who hardens him- 
ſelf in oppreſſion, and juſtifies the wrong, becauſe he 
has done it, his inſenſibility can make ſmall part of his 
praiſe or his happinels ; he only adds deliberate to haſty 
tolly, aggravates petulance by contumacy, and deſtroys 
the only plea which he can offer tor the tenderneſs and 
patience of mankud, | 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be content 
to pity, becaule it ſeldom wants a puniſhment equal to 
its guilt, Nothing is more deſpicable or more milerable 
than the old age of a paſſionate man. When the vigour 
of youth fails him, and his amuſements pall with fre- 
quent repetition, his occaſional rage ſinks by decay of 
ſtrength into peeviſhneſs ; that ꝓeeviſhneſs, for want of 
novelty and variety, becomes habitual ; the world. falls 
off from around him, and he is left, as Homer expreſſes 
it, pod pix xig—to devour his own heart in ſoli- 
tude and contempt. 
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---Miſerum parva ſtipe focilat, ut pudibundos, 

Exercere ſales inter convivia poſſit.- 

— ru mitis, et acri . 

Aſperitate carens, poſitoque per omnia ſaſtu, 

Inter ut equales unus numeraris amicos, 

Obſequitumque doces, et amorum quzris amando. 
Lucanus ad Piſonem. 


Unlike the ribald, whoſe licentious jeſt 

Pollutes his banquet, and inſults his gueſt; 

From wealth and grandeur eaſy to deſcend, 

Thou joy'it to loſe the maſter in the friend. 

we round thy board the cheerful menials ſee, 

Gay with the ſmile of bland r f 

No ſocial care the gracious Lord difdains, 

Love prompts to love, and rev'rence rev'rence gains. 


Six, To the Rambler. 


; A you ſeem to have devoted your labours to virtue, 
0 cannot forbear to inform you of one ſpecies of 
* cruelty with which the life of a man of letters perhaps 
© does not often make him acquainted ; and which, as it 
© ſeems to produce no other advantage to thoſe that prac- 
* tiſe it than a ſhort gratification of thoughtleſs vanity, 
* may become leſs common when it has been once expoled 
© inits various forms and its full magnitude. 
© I am the daughter of a country gentleman, who 
family is numerous, and whole eſtate, not at firſt ſuf- 
* ficient to ſupply us with affluence, has been lately fo 
much impaired, by an unſucceſsful law-ſuit, that all 
* the younger children are obliged to try ſuch means as 
their education affords them, for procuring the neceſ- 
© faries of life. Diſtreſs and curiofity concurred to brin 
* me to London, where I was received by a relation with 
* thecoldneſs which misfortune generally finds. A week, 
© a long week, I lived with my couſin, before the moſt 
_ © vigilant enquiry could procure us the leaſt hopes of a 
© place, in which time I was much better qualified to 
© bear all the vexations of ſervitude. The firſt two days 
© ſhe was content to pity me, and only wiſhed I had not 
© been quite ſo well bred; but people muſt comply with 
© their circumſtances. This lenity, however, was ſoon 
at an end; and for the remaining part of the week, I 
© heard every hour of * pride of my family, the ob- 
3 * 
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84 THE RAMBLER © © 


© ftinacy of my father, and of people better born than 


© myſelf that were common ſervants, | 

At laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe told me, with very 
« viſible ſatisfa&ion, that Mrs. Bombazine, the great ſilk- 
© mercer's lady, wanted a maid ; and a fine place it would 
© be, for there would be nothing to do but to clean my 
© miſtreſs's room, get up her linen, dreſs the young la- 
«© dies, wait at tea in the morning, take care of a little 
«© miſs juſt come from nurſe, and then fit down to my 
©needle. But Madam was a woman of great ſpirit, and 
c would not be contradicted, and therefore I ſhould take 
© care, for good places were not eaſily to be got. 

With theſe cautions I waited on Madam Bombdazine, 
© of whom the firſt fight gave me no raviſhing ideas. She 
© was two yards round the waiſt, her voice was at once 
© loud and ſqueaking, and her face brought to my mind 
© the picture of the full moon. ** Are you the young 
« woman,” ſays ſhe, that are come to offer yourſelf ? 


ce Tt is ſtrange when people of ſubſtance want a'ſervant, 


* how ſoon it is the town-talk. But they know they 
„ ſhall have a belly-full that live with me. Not like 
ce people at the other end of the town, we dine at one 
© o'clock. But I never take any body without a cha- 
* racter. What friends do you come of ?** I then told 
© her that my father was a gentleman, and that we had 
© been unfortunate. ** A great misfortune, indeed, to 
cc come ts me, and have three meals a-day! So your 
& father was a gentleman; and you are a gentlwoman, 
« TI ſuppoſe ; ſuch gentlewomen !“ Madam, I did 
« not mean to claim any exemptions ; I only anſwered 


c your enquiry.” —* Such gentlewomen ! People ſhould 
& ſet their children to good trades, and keep them off 


« the pariſh, Pray go to the other end of the town; 
ce there are gentlewomen if they would pay their debts : 


„J am ſure we have loſt enough by gentlewomen !*” 
© Upon this her broad face grew broader with triumph; 


© and I was afraid ſhe would have taken me for the plea- 
5 ſure of continuing her infult ; but happily the next 
vvord was“ Pray, Mrs. Gentlewoman,.troop down 
« ſtairs,” —* You may believe I obeyed her. 
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| THE RAMBLER, 55 
I returned, and met with a better reception from my 
couſin than I expected; for, while I was out, ſhe had 
© heard that Mrs. Standiſh, whoſe huſband had lately 
© heen'raiſed from a clerk in an office, to be commiſſioner 
© of the exciſe, had taken a fine houſe, and wanted a 
© maid. . 3 
To Mrs. Standiſh-T went; and, after having waited 
© (x hours, was at laſt admitted to the top of the ſtairs, 
© when ſhe came out of her room, with two of her com- 
© pany. There was a ſmell of punch. “ So, young wo- 
„ man, you want a place; whence do you come?“ — 
From the country, Madam.” —“ Yes, they all come 
out of the country. And what brought you to town? 
% baſtard? Where do you lodge?*”—** At the Seven 
tt Dials.” —** What, you never heard of the Foundling- 
«© houſe?” © Upon this they all laughed fo obitreper- 
* ouſly, that I took the opportunity of ſneaking off in 
the tumult. 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She 
vas at cards; hut in two hours, I was told, ſhe would 
© ſpeak to me, She aſked me if I could keep an account; 
and ordered me to write. I wrote two lines out of 
* ſome book that lay by her. She wondered what peo- 
© ple meant, to bring up poor girls to write at that rate. 
« I ſuppoſe Mrs. Flirt, if I was to ſee your work, it 
te would be fine ſtuff! You may walk, TI will not have 
* love-letters written from my houſe to every young fel. 
« low in the ſtreet. A 

© Two days after, I went on the ſame purſuit to Lady 
* Lofty; dreſſed, as I was directed, in what little orna- 
ments I had, becauſe ſhe had lately got a place at court. 
© Upon the firſt ſight of me, ſhe turns to the woman that 
© ſhewed me in'—** is this the lady that wants a place? 
te Pray, what place would you have, Miſs? à maid of 
{© honour's place? Servants now-a-days !''——< Madam, I 
© heard you wanted «Wanted what? Somebody 
<« finer than myſelf! A- pretty ſervant, indeed! I ſhould 
* be afraid to ſpeak to her.—I ſuppoſe, Mrs. Mynx, 
te thoſe fine hands cannot bear wetting. A ſervant, in- 
« deed! Pray more off: I am reſolved to be thę head 
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ce perſon in this houſe, You are ready dreſſed ; the ta- 
cc yerns will be open.“ 


© I went to enquire for the next place in a clean linen 


© gown, and heard the ſervant tell his lady, there was a 
< young woman, but he {aw ſhe would not do. I was 
© brought up however.” Are you the trollop that has 
cc the impudence to come for my place? What, you have 
ce hired that naſty gown,and have come to ſteal a better?” 
« Madam,T have another, but being obliged to walk 
«© Then theſe are your manners, with your bluſhes, and 
your courteſies, to come to me in your worſt gown!” —— 


* Madam,give me leave to wait upon you in my other.“ 
“ Wait on me, you ſaucy flut ! Then you are ſure of 


% coming: I could not let ſuch a drab come near me, 
« Here, you, girl, that came up with her, have 

© touched her? If you have, waſh your hands before you 
te dreſs me.—Such trollops Get you down !— What, 
« whimpering ? Pray walk.“ 

© I went away with tears, for my couſin had loft all 
© patience. However, ſhe told me, that having a reſpe& 
© for my relations, ſhe was willing to keep me out of the 
© ſtreet, and would let me have another week. 

* The firſt day of this week I ſaw two places. At one 
© I was aſked where I had lived; and, upon my anſwer, 
© was told by the lady, that people ſhould quality them- 
© ſelves in ordinary places, for ſhe ſhould never have done 


© if the was to follow girls about. At the other houſe 1 


© was a {mirking huſſy, and that ſweet face I might make 
© money of: for her part, it was a rule with her never 
© to take any creature that thought herſelf handſome. 

© The three next days were ſpent in Lady Bluff's en- 
© try, where I waited fix hours every day for the plea- 
© {ure of ſeeing the ſervants peep at me, and go away 
© laughing.* ** Madam will ſtretch her ſmall ſhanks in 
ce the entry; ſhe will know the houſe again. At ſun- 


© let the two firſt days I was told that my lady would 


8 = me to-morrow ; aud, on the third, that her woman 
© ſtaid, | | 

My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes 
* of a place. My relation, who always laid upon me the 
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blame of every miſcarriage, told me that I muſt learn 
© to humble myſelf, and that all great ladies had parti- 
* cular ways; that if I went on in that manner, ſhe 
© could not tell who would keep me; ſhe had known 
many who had refuſed places fell their cloaths, and 
© beg in the ſtreets, 


It was to no purpole that the refuſal was declared by 


me to be never on my fide; I was reaioning againſt 
* intereſt, and againſt ſtupidity : and therefore I com- 
* forted myſelf with the hope of ſucceeding better in my 


next attempt, and went to Mrs, Courtly, a very fine 


lady, who had routs at her houſe, and ſaw the beſt 
of company in town. 


© I had not waited two hours before I was called up, 


and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, in the 


© height of good humour. This I looked on as a favour- 
© able ſign, and Rood at the lower end of the room 


© expectation of the common queſtions. - At laſt Mr. 


Courtly called out, after a whiſper—< Stand facing 
“the light, that one may ſee you.“ © I changed my 
* place and bluſned. They frequently turned their eyes 
© upon me, and ſeemed to diſcover many ſubjects of mer- 
© riment ; for at every look they whiſpered, and laughed 
* with the moſt violent agitations of delight, At laſt 
Mr. Courtly cried out, © Is that colour your own, 
* child? Ves, ſays the lady, “ it ſhe has not robbed 
*the kitchen hearth.” — This was ſo happya conceit, that 
* it renewed the ſtorm of laughter, and they threw down 
© their cards in hopes of better ſport. The lady then 
called me to her, and began, with an affected gravity, 
© to enquire what I could do, * But firſt turn about, 
and let us ſee your fine ſhape. Well, what are you 
* fit for, Mrs. Mum? You would find your tongue I 
* ſuppoſe, in the kitchen,” —“ No, no,” ſays Mr. 
Courtly, “ the girl's a good girl yet; but I am afraid a 
* briſk young fellow, with fine tags on his ſhoulder —— 
* Come, child, hold up your head; what, you have ſtole 


* nothing?” “not yet,” ſays the lady;** but ſhe hopes to 


*{ ſteal your heart quickly. Here was a laugh of hap- 
* pineſs and triumph, prolonged by the confuſion which I 
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c could no longer repreſs. At laſt the lady, recollected 
s herſel f Stole l no: but if I had her, I ſhould watch 
& her; for that downcaſt eye Why cannot you look 


% people in the face ?”'—* Steal! ſays her huſband, 
e ſhe would ſteal nothing but perhaps a few cibbands be- 
4 fore they were left off by her lady.” —**Sir,” anſwered 
© I, © why ſhould you, by ſuppoſing me a thief, inſult 
tc one from whom you have received no injury? “ In- 
« fult!” ſays the r are you come here to be a ſer- 
<« yant, you ſaucy baggage, and talk of inſulting? What 
« will this world come to, if a gentleman may not jeſt 
te with a ſervant? Well, tuch ſervants ! Pray be gone, and 
c ſee when you will have the honour to be ſo inſulted 
4 Again Servants inſulted—a fine time ! inſulted ! Get 
& down ſtairs, you ſlut, or the footman ſhall inſult you!“ 
© The laſt day of the laſt week was now coming; and 
my kind couſin talked of ſending me down in the wag- 
© gonto preſerve me from bad couries. But in the morn» 
© ing ſhe came and told me ſhe had one trial more for 
me: Euphemia wanted a maid, and perhaps I might 
© do for her; for, like me, ſhe muſt fall her ereſt, being 
© forced to lay down her chariot upon the. loſs of half her 
© fortune, by bad ſecurities ; and, with her way of giv- 
© ing her money to every body that pretended to want it, 
© ſhecould have little beforehand; therefore I might ſerve 
© her; for, with all her fine ſenſe, ſhe muſt not pretend 
_ © to be nice. | 

I went immediately, and met at the door a youn 
© gentlewoman, who told me ſhe had herlelf been hired 
that morning, but that ſhe was ordered to bring any 
© that offered up ſtairs. I was accordingly introduced 
© to Euphemia; who, when I came in, laid down her 
© book, and told me, that ſhe {ent for me not to gratify 
an idle curioſity, but leſt my dilappointment might be 
* made (till more grating by 2 that ſne was in 
© pain to deny any thing, much more what was no fa- 
* your; that ſhe ſaw nothing in my appearance which 
© did not make her wiſh for my company ; but that an- 
© other, whoſe claims might perhaps be equal, had come 
© before me. The thought of being ſo near to ſuch a 
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THE RAMBLER. -— 
place, and miſſing it, brought tears into my eyes; and 
my ſobs hindered me from returning my acknowledg. 
ments. She roſe up confuſed ; and ſuppoſing, by my 
© concern, that I was diſtreſſed, placed me by her, and 
made me tell her my ſtory; which, when ſhe had 
© heard, ſhe put two guines in my hand, ordering me to 
© lodge near her, and make uſe of her table till ſhe could 
provide for me. I am now under her protection, and 
know not how to ſhew my gratitude better than by 
giving this account to the Rambler. 

© ZOSIMA,? 


—  —  ———— 
No. XIII. TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1750. 


Commi ſſumqueteges et vino tortus et ira. Hor. 


And let not wine or anger wreſt 
Th? intruſted ſecret from your breaſt. Francis. 


5 is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Perſians al · 
ways conceived an invincible contempt of a man who 
had violated the laws of ſecreſy; for they thought that, 
however he might be deficient in the qualities requiſite 
to- actual excellence, the negative virtues at leaſt were in 
his power; and though he, perhaps, could not ſpeak well 
if he was to try, it was ſtill eaſy for him not to ſpeak. 

In forming this opinion of the eafineſs of ſecrecy, they 
ſeem to have confidered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, - 
but loquacity; and to have conceived the man whom they 


thus cenſured, not frighted by menaces to reveal, or 


bribed by promiſes to betray, but incited by the mere 
pleaſure of talking, or ſome other motive equally trifling, 
to lay open his heart without reflection, and to let what- 
ever he knew flip from him, only for want of power to 
retain it. Whether, by their ſettled and avowed ſcorn of 
thoughtleſs talkers, the Perſians were able to diffuſe, to 
any great extent, the virtue of taciturnity, we are hin- 
dered, by the diſtance of thoſe times, from being able to 
diſcover ; there being very few memoirs remaining of 
the court of Perſepolis, nor any diſtin accounts handed 
down to us of their office-clerks, their ladies of the bed- 
chamber, their attornies, their chamber-maids, or their 
tootmen. 
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In theſe latter ages, though the old animoſity againſt 
a prattler is ſtill retained, it appears wholly to have loſt 
its effects upon che conduct of mankind; for ſecrets are 
fo ſeldom kept, that it may with ſome reaſon be doubted, 


whether the ancients were not miſtaken in their firſt poſ- 


tulate ; whether the quality of retention be ſo generally 


| beſtowed; and whether a ſecret has not ſome ſubtle vola- 


tility, by which it eſcapes imperceptibly at the ſmalleft 
vent;or ſome power of fermentation, by which it expands 
itſelf ſo as to burſt the heart that will not give it way. 

Thoſe that ſtudy either the body or the mind of man, 
very often find the moſt ſpecious and pleaſing theory 
falling under the weight of contrary experience; and, 
inſtead of gratifying their vanity by inferring effects from 
cauſes, they are always reduced, at laſt, to conjecture 
cauſes from effects. That it is eaſy to be ſecret, the ſpe- 
culatiſt can demonſtrate in his retreat; and therefore 


thinks himſelf juſtified in placing confidence: the man 


of the world knows that, whether difficult or not, it is 
uncommon ; and therefore finds himſelf rather inclined 
to ſearch atter the reaſon of this univerſal failure in one 
ot the moſt important duties of ſociety. | 
The vanity of being known to be truſted with a ſecret 
is generally one of the chief motives to diſclole it; for 
however abſurd it may be thought to boaſt an honour by 
an act which ſhews that it was conferred without merit, 


yet moſt men ſeem rather inclined to confeſs the want of 


virtue than of importance; and more willingly ſhew their 
influence, though at the expence of their probity, than 
glide through life with no other pleaſure than the private 
conſciouſneſs of fidelity; which, while it is preſerved, 
mult be without praiſe, except from the fingle perſon 
who tries and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a ſecret, by which a 
man exempts himſelf from the reproaches of his conſci- 
ence, and gratifies his pride, without ſuffering himſelf 
to believe that he impairs his virtue. He tells the pri- 
vate affairs of his patron, or his friend, only to thoſe 
from whom he would not conceal his own ; he tells them 
to thoſe who have no temptation to betray the truſt, or 
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THE RAUBLER. 62 
with a denunciation of a certain forfeiture of his friend- 
ſhip, if he diſcovers that they become public, 

Secrets are very frequently told in the firſt ardonr of 
kindneſs, or of love, for the fake of proving, by fo im- 


portant a ſacrifice, ſincerity or tenderneſs z but with this 


motive, though it be ſtrong in itſelf, vanity coneurs; ſinee 
every man deſires to be moſt eſteemed by thoſe whom he 
loves, or with whom he converſes, with whom he paſkes. 
his hours of pleaſure, and to whom he retires from bu- 
ſineſs and from care. | 
When the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſideration, 
there is always a diſtinction carefully to be made between. 
our own and thoſe of another ; thoſe of which we are 
fully maſters, as they affect only our own intereſt ; and 
thoſe which are repoſited with us in truſt, and involve 
the happineſs or convenience of ſuch as we have no right 


to expole to hazard. To tell our own ſecrets is gene- 


rally folly, but that folly is without guilt ; to communi- 
cate thoſe with which we ate intruſted is always treachery, 
and treachery, for the moſt part, combined with folly. 
There have, indeed, been ſome enthuſiaſtic and irra- 
tional zealots for friendſhip, who have maintained, and 
perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to all that 
is in poſſeſſion of another; and that, therefore, it is a 
violation of kindneſs to exempt any ſecret from this 


boundleſs confidence. Accordingly, a late female mi- 


niſter of ſtate has been ſhameleſs enough to inform the 
world that ſhe uſed, when ſhe wanted to extract any 


thing from her ſovereign, to remind her of Montaigne's 


reaſoning 3 who has determined, that to tell a ſecret to a 
friend is no breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of per- 
ſons truſted is not multiplied, a man and his friend being 
virtually the ſame. 

That ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed upon any human 
underſtanding, or that an author could have advanced 
a poſition ſo remote from truth and reaſon, any other 
way than as a declaimer, to ſhew to what extent he 
could ſtretch his imagination, and with what ſtrength he 
could preſs his principle, would ſcarcely have been cre- 


dible, had not this lady kindly ſhewn us how far weak - 
F | 


Vol, . 
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nels may be deluded, or indolence amuſed; But, ſinee 


it appears that even this ſophiſtry has been able, with : 
the help of a ſtrong deſire to repoſe in quiet upon the un- t 
derſtanding of another, to miſlead honeſt intentions, and F 
an underſtanding not contemptible, it may not be ſuper. 
fluous to remark, that thoſe things which are common ' 


among friends are only ſuch as either poſſeſſes in his own 
right, and can alienate and deſtroy without injury to any 
I other perſon. Without this limitation, confidence muſt 
I run on without end; the ſecond perſon may tell the ſe- 
1 cret to the third, upon the ſame principle as he received 
„ it from the firſt; and the third may hand it forward to 
| a fourth; till, at laſt, it is told in the round of friend- 
NF ſhip to them from whom it was the firſt intention to con · 
| ceal it, | : 
The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulneſs of 
Titius, is nothing more than an opinion which himſelf 
i} cannot know to be true, and which Claudius, who firſt 
tells his ſecret to Caius, may know to be falſe; and 
it therefore the truſt is transferred by Caius, if he reveals 
what has been told him, to one from whom the perſon 
it originally concerned would have withheld it ; and what- 
i ever may be the event, Caius has hazarded the happineſs 
„ of his friend, without neceſſity and without permiſſion; 
i and has put that truſt in the hand of fortune which was 
if given only to virtue. | 
in All the arguments upon which a man who is telling 
1 the private affairs of another, may ground his confidence 
1 of ſecurity, he muſt upon reflection know to be uncer- 
i tain, becauſe he finds them without effect upon himſelf. 
When he is imagining that Titius will be cautious, from 
a regard to his intereſt, his reputation, or his duty, he 
ought to reflect that he is himſelf, at that inſtant, acting 
in oppoſition to all theſe reaſons, and revealing what in- 
tereſt, reputation, and duty, dire& him to conceal. 
Every one feels that, in his own caſe, he ſhould con- 
| ſider the man incapable of truſt who believed himſelf at 
i liberty to tell whatever he knew to the firſt whom he 
1 fhould conclude deſerving of his confidence; therefore 
6 Caius, in admitting Titius to the affairs imparted only 
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to himſelf, muſt know that*he violates his faith, ſince 
he acts contrary to the intention of Claudius, to whom 
that faith was given; for promiſes of friendſhip are, like 
all others, uſeleſs and vain, unleſs they are made in ſome 
known ſenſe, adjuſted and acknowledged by both par- 
ties. aro, 3 
am not ignorant that many queſtions may be ſtarted 
relating to the duty of ſecreſy, where the affairs are of 
public concern, where ſubſequent reaſons may ariſe to 
alter the appearance and nature of the truſt, that the 
manner in which the ſecret was told may change the de- 
gree of obligation, and that the principles upon which a 
man is cholen for a confidant, may not always equally 
conſtrain him; but thele ſcruples, if not too intricate, 
are of too extenſive conſideration for my preſent purpoſe, 
nor are they ſuch as generally occur in common life : and 
though caſuiſtical knowledge be uſeful in proper hands, 
yet it ought by no means to be careleſsly expoſed, fince 
moſt will uſe it rather to lull than awaken their own con- 
ſciences; and the threads of reaſoning, on which truth 
is ſuſpended, are frequently drawn to ſuch ſubtilty, that 
common eyes cannot perceive, and common ſenſibility 
cannot feel them. 85 
The whole doctrine, as well as practice, of ſecreſy is 
ſo perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who is 
compelled to truſt, I think him unhappy who is choſen 
to be truſted ; for he is often involved in ſcruples without 
the liberty of calling in the help of any other underſtand- 
ing; he is frequently drawn into guilt under the appear- 
ance of friendſhip and honeſty ; and ſometimes ſubjected 
to ſuſpicion by the treachery of others who are engaged 
without his knowledge in the ſame ſchemes ; for he that 
has one confidant has generally more, and when he is at 
laſt betrayed, is in doubt on whom he ſhall fix the crime, 
The rules, therefore, that I ſhall propoſe concerning 
ſecreſy, and from which I think it not ſafe to deviate, 
without long and exact deliberation, are—Never to foli- 
cit the knowledge of a ſecret. Not willingly, not with- 
out many limitations, to accept ſuch confidence when it 
| 2 
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is offersd. When a ſecret is ence admitted, to Conſider 


the truſt as of a very high nature, important as ſociety, 


and ſacred as truth, and therefore not to be violated for 


any incidental convenience, or ſl ght appearance of con- 
trary fitneſs. | 


No. XIV. SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1250. 


----=-Nil fuit unquam 
Sic diſpar ſibi - 5 (Mor. 
Sure ſuch a various creature ne'cr was known, Francis, 


A MONG the many inconſiſtencies which folly pro- 
duces, or infirmity luffers,in the human mind, there 


has often been oblerved a manifeſt and ſtriking contra- 


riety between the life of an author and his writings': and 
Milton, in a letter to a learned ſtranger, by whom he 


+ had been viſited, with great reaſon congratulates himſelf 
upon the conſciouſneſs of being found equal to his own 
character, and having preſerved, in a private and fami- 


liar interview, that reputation which his works had pro- 
cured him. F 
Thoſe whom the appearance of virtue, or the evidence 
of genius, have tempied to a nearer knowledge of the 
writer in whole pertormances they may be found, have 
indeed had frequent reaſon to repent their curioſity ; the 
bubble that ſparkled before them has become common 
water at the touch; the phantom of perfection has va- 


niſhed when they wiſhed to prels it to their boſom. 


They have loſt the pleature of imagining how far huma- 
nity may be exalted ; and, perhaps, felt themſelves lets 
znclined to toil up the ſteeps of virtue, when they obſerve 


. thoſe who ſeem beſt able to point the way loitering be- 


low, as either atraid of the labour or doubttul of the 


reward. 


It has been long the cuſtom of the oriental monarchs 


to hyie themielyes in gardens and palaces, to avoid the 


converſation of mankind, and to be known to their ſub- 


jects only by their edits, The ſame policy is no leſs 


neceſſary to him that writes than to him that governs z 


for men would not more patiently ſubmit to be taught 


than commanded, by one known to have the {ame follies 


„ 
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and weakneſſes with themſelves. A ſudden intruder into 
the cloſet of an author would perhaps feel equal indigna- 
tion with the officer who, having long ſolicited admiſ- 
ſion into the preſence of Sardanapalus, ſaw him not con- 
ſulting upon laws, enquiring into grievances, or mo- 
delling armies, but employed in feminine amuſements, 
and directing the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for many 
reaſons. a man writes much better than he lives. For 
without entering into refined ſpeculations, it may be 
ſhewn much eaſier to deſign than to perform. A man 
propoſes his ſchemes of life in a ſtate of abſtraction and 
diſengagement, exempt from the enticements of hope, 
the ſolicitations of affection, the importunities of appe- 
tite, or the depreſſions of fear; and is in the ſame ttate 
with him that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to 
whom the ſea is always ſmooth, and the wind always 
proſperous, 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with the dif- 
ference between pure ſcience, which has to do only with 
ideas, aud the application of its laws to the ule of life, 
in which they are conſtrained to ſubmit to the imperfec- 
tions of matter and the influence of accidents. Thus, in 
moral diſcuſſions, it is to be remembered that many im- 
pediments obſtru& our practice, which very eaſily give 
way to theory. The ſpeculatiſt is only in danger of er- 
roneous reaſoning ; but the pan involved in life has his 
own paſſions and thoſe of others to encounter, and is 
embarraſſed with a thouſand inconveniencies, which con- 
found him with a variety of impulſe, and either perplex 
or obſtruct his way. He is forced to act without deli« 
beration, and obliged to chuſe before he can examine: 
he is ſurpriſed byſudden alterations of the ſtate of things, 
and changes his meaſures according to ſuperficial appears 
ances ; he is led by others, either becauſe he is indolent, 
or becauſe he is timorous; he is ſometimes afraid to know 
what is right, and ſometimes finds friends or enemies di- 
ligent to deceive hing. ae | 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that moſt fail, 
amidſt tumult and ſnares, 00 danger, in the obſervance 
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of thoſe precepts which they lay down in ſolitude, Tafety, 


and tranquillity,with a mind unbiaſſed, and with liberty 
unobſtructed. It is the condition of our prelent ſtate to 

lee more than we can attain ; the exacteſt vigilance and 
caution can never maintain a ſingle day of unmingled in- 
nocence, much leſs can the utmoſt efforts of incorporated 
mind reach the ſummit of ſpeculative virtue. 

It is, however, neceſſary for the idea of perfection to 
be propoſed, that we may have ſome object to which our 
endeavours are to be directed; and he that is moſt defi- 
cient in the duties of life makes ſome atonement for his 
taults, if he warns others againſt his own failings, and 
hinders, by the ſalubrity of his admonitions, the copta- 
gion of his example. 

Nothing is more unjuſt, however common, than to 
charge with hypocriſy him that expreſſes zeal for thoſe 
virtues which he neglects to practiſe; fince he may be 
ſincerely convinced of the advantages of conquering his 
paſſions, without having yet obtained the victory, as a 
man may be confident of the advantages of a voyage or 
journey, without having courage or induſtry to under- 
take it ; and may honeſtly recommend to others thoſe at- 
tempts which he neglects himſelf. | | 

The intereſt which the corrupt part of mankind have 


in hardening themſelves againſt every motive to amend- 


ment, has diſpoſed them to give to theſe contradictions, 
when they can be produced againſt the cauſe of virtue, 
that weight which they will not allow them in any other 
caſe. They ſee men act in oppoſition to their intereſt, 
without ſuppoſing that they do not know it ; thoſe who 
give way to the ſudden violence of paſſion, and forſake 


the moſt important purſuits for petty pleaſures, are not 


ſuppoſed to have changed their opinions, or to approve 
their own conduct. In moral or religious queſtions 
alone they determine the ſentiments by the actions, and 
charge every man with endeayouring to impoſe upon the 
world, whoſe writmgs are not confirmed by his life. 
They never conſider that themſelves neglect or practiſe 


ſomething every day inconſiſtently with their own ſettled 


fed gment; nor diſcover that the conduct of the ad vocates 


10 
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ſor virtue can little increaſe or leſſen the obligations of 
their diftates : argument is to be invalidated only by 
argument, and is in ittelf of the {ame force, whether 
not it convinces him by whom it is propoſed. 

Yet ſince this prejudice, however unreaſonable, is al- 
ways likely to have ſome prevalence, it is the duty of 
every man to take care left he ſhould hinder the efficacy 

of his own inſtructions. When he defires to gain the 
belief of others, he ſhould ſhew that he believes himſelt; 
and when he teaches the fitneſs of virtue by his reaſon- 
ings, he ſhould, by his example, prove its poſhbility : 
thus much at leaſt may be required of him, that he ſhall 
not act worſe than others, becauſe he writes better; nor 
imagine that, by the merit of his genius, he may claim 
indulgence beyond mortals of the lower claſſes, and be 
excuſed for want of prudence, or neglect of virtue. 
Bacon, in his Hiſtory of the Winds, after having of- 
fered ſomething to the imagination as deſirable, often 
propoſes lower advantages in its place, to the reaſon, as 
attainable, The ſame method may he ſometimes pur- 
ſued in moral endeavours, which this philoſopher has ob- 
ferved in natural enquiries : having firſt ſet poſitive and 
abſolute excellence before us, we may be pardoned though 
we fink down to humbler virtue; trying, however, to 
keep our point always in view, and ſtruggling not to loſe 
ground, though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for a long 
time, concealed the conſecration of himſelf to the ſtricter 
duties of religion, leſt, by ſome flagitious and ſhameful 
action, he ſhould bring piety into diſgrace, For the 
ſame realon it may be prudent for a writer, who appre- 
hends that he ſhall not enforce his own maxims by his 
domeſtic character, to conceal his name, that he may not 
injure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whoſe curioſity 
to gain a more familiar knowledge of ſucceſstul writers, 
13 not ſo much prompted by an opinion of their power to 
improve as to delight; and who expect from them not 
arguments againſt vice, or diſſertations on temperance or 
Juitice, but-ffights of wit and (allies of pleafantry; or, 
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at leaſt, acute remarks, nice diſtinctions, juſtneſs of ſen. 
timent, and elegance of diction, 3 
This expectation is, indeed, ſpecious and probable; 
and yet, ſuch is the fate of all human hopes, that it is 
very often fruſtrated, and thoſe who raiſe admiration by 
their books, diſguſt by their company. A. man of let- 
ters, for the moſt part, ſpends, in the privacies of ſtudy, 
that ſeaſon of life in which the manners are to be ſoftened 
into eaſe, and poliſhed into elegance; and, when he has 
gained knowledge enough to be reſpected, has neglected 
the minuter acts by which he might have pleaſed. When 
he enters life, if his temper be ſoft and timorous, he is 
diffident and baſhful, from the knowledge of his defects; 


or if he was born with ſpirit and reſolution, he is fero- 


cious and arrogant, from the conſciouſneſs of his merit: 


he is either diſſipated by the awe of company, and una- 
ble to recolle& his reading, and arrange his arguments; 


or he is hot and dogmatical, quick in oppoſition, and 


tenacious in defence; diſabled by his own violence, and 
confuſed by his haſte to triumph. ; 

The graces of writing and converſation are of differ- 
ent kinds; and though he whoexcels in one might have 
been with opportunities and application equally ſucceſſ- 
ful in the other, yet as many pleaſe by extemporary talk, 


though utterly unacquainted with the more accurate me- 


thod, and more laboured beauties, which compt . ſition fe- 
quires; fo it is very poſſible that men, wholly accuſ- 
tomed to works of ſtudy, may be without that readineſs 
of conception, and affluence of language, always neceſ- 
fary to colloquial entertainment. They may want ad 
dreſs to watch the hints which converſation offers for the 


diſplay of their particular attainments, or they may be 


ſo much unfurniſhed with matter, on common ſubje ts, 
that diſcourle, not profeſſedly literary, glides over them 
as heterogeneous bodies, without admitting their con- 


ceptions to mix in the circulation, 


A tranſition from an author's book to his converſation 
is too often like an entrance into a large city, after 2 


diſtant proſpeft. Remotely, we ſee nothing but ſpires 


of temples, aud turrets of palaces, and imagine it the re · 
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fidence of ſplendor, grandeur, and magnificence; but 
when we have paſſed the gates, we find it perplexed with 
narrow paſſages, diſgraced with deſpicable cottages, em- 
barrafſed with obſtructions, and clouded with ſmoke, 

. — 


No. XV. TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1750. 
Et quando uberior vitiorum covia ? quando | 
Major avaritiz patuit finus? alea quando 
Hoc animos ? uv. 

What age ſo larte a crop of vices bare; 
Or when was avar.ce extended more? 
When were the dice with more profuſion thrown? Dryden, 


„ is no grievance, public or private, of which, 
ſince I took upon me the office of a periodical mo- 
nitor, I have received fo many, or fo earneſt complaints, 
as of the predominance of play; of a fatal paſſion for 
cards and dice, which ſeems to have overturned not only 
the ambition of excellence, but the defire of pleaſure; to 
have extinguiſhed the flames of the lover, as well as of 
the patriot ; and threatens, in its further progreſs, to de- 
ſtroy all diſtinctions, both of rank and ſex, to cruſh all 
emulation but that of fraud, to corrupt all thoſe claſſes 
of our people whoſe anceſtors have, by their virtue, their 
induſtry, or their parſimony, given them the power of 
Jiving in extravagance, idleneſs, and vice, and to leave 
them without knowledge, but of the modiſh games, and 
without wiſhes, but for lucky hands. 

[ have found, by long experience, that there are few 
enterpriſes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts with the faſhion z in 
which the opponents are not only made confident by 
their numbers, and ſtrong by their union, but are hard- 
ened by contempt of their antagoniſt, whom they al 
ways look upon as a wretch of low notions, contracted 
views, mean converſation, and narrow fortune; who 

nvies the elzvations which he cannot reach, who would 
gladly imbitter the happineſs which his inelegance or in- 
digence deny him to partake, and who has no other end 
in his advice than to revenge his own mortification, by 
hindering thoſe whom their birth and taſte have ſet above 
h:m, from the enjoyment of their ſuperiority, and bring- 
ing them down to a level with himicit, 
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70 . THE RAMBLER., | 
Though I have never found myſelf much affected by 
this formidable cenſure, which I have incurred often 
enough to be acquainted with its full force, yet I ſhall, 
in ſome meaſure, obviate it on this occaſion, by offering 
very little in my own name, either of argument or in- 
treaty, fince thoſe who ſuffer by this general infatuation 
may be ſuppoſed beſt able to relate its effects. 
© SIR, g 
© THERE ſeems to be ſo little knowledge left in the 
© world, and fo little of that reflection practiſed, by 
© which knowledge is to be gained, that I am in doubt 
© whether I ſhall be underſtood when I complain of want 
© of opportunity for thinking; or whether a condemna- 
c tion, which at preſent ſeems irreverſible to perpetual 
© ignorance, will raiſe any compaſhon either in you or 
© your readers; yet I will venture to lay my ſtate before 
© you, becauſe I believe it is natural to moſt minds to 
© take ſome pleaſure in complaining of evils of which 
© they have reaſon to be aſhamed. f 
] am the daughter of a man of great fortune, whoſe 


© diffidence of mankind, and perhaps the pleaſure of con- 


© tinual accumulation, incline him to reſide upon his own 
c eſtate, and to educate his children in his own houſe, 
© where I was bred, if not with the moſt brilliant exam- 
© ples of virtue before my eyes, at leaſt remote enough 


© from any incitements to vice; and wanting neither lei- 


© ſure nor books, nor the acquaintance of tome perſons 
© of learning in the neighbourhood, I endeayoured to 
© acquire ſuch knowledge as might moſt recommend me 
© toeſteem, and thought myſelf able to ſupport a conver- 
© ſation upon moſt of the ſubje&ts which my ſex and con- 
© dition make it proper for me to underſtand, 

I had, beſides my knowledge, as my mamma and 
© my maid told me, a very fine tace, and elegant ſhape, 
© and with all theſe advantages had been ſeventeen 


months the reigning toaſt for twelve miles round; and 


© never came to the monthly aſſembly but I heard the 
© old ladies, that ſat by, wiſhing that it might end well ; 
and their daughters criticiſing my air, my features, or 


my dreſs. 
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Vou know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition is natural 
© to youth, and curioſity to underſtanding; and therefore 
« will hear, without wonder, that I was defirous to ex- 
© tend my victories over thoſe who might give more ho- 
© nour to the conqueror; and that I found in a _— 
© life a continual repetition of the ſame pleaſures, whic 
« was not ſufficient to fill up the mind for the preſent, or 
© raile any expectations of the future; and I will confeſs 
to you, that I was impatient for a ſight of the town, 
and filled my thoughts with the diſcoveries which I 
© ſhould make, the triumphs that I ſhould obtain, and 
the praiſes that I ſhould receive, 

At laſt the time came. My aunt, whoſe huſband 
© has a ſeat in parliament and a place at court, buried 
her only child, and ſent for me to ſupply the ls{s. The 
© hope that I ſhould ſo far inſinuate myſelf into their fa- 
© your, as to obtain a conſiderable augmentation of my 
fortune, procured me every convenience for my depar- 
© ture, with great expedition; and I could not, amidit all 
my tranſports, forbear ſome indignation to ſee with what 
© readineſs the natural guardians of my virtue fold me to 
a ſtate which they thought more hazardous than it 
really was, as ſoon as a new acceſſion of fortune glit- 
# tered in their eyes. © | 

Three days I was upon the road, and on the fourth 
© morning my heart danced at the ſight of London. 1 


was ſet down at my aunt's, and entered upon the ſcene 


' of action. I expected now, from the age and expe- 
* rience of my aunt, ſome prudential leſſons : but, af- 
© ter the firſt civilities and firſt tears were over, was told 
* what pity it was to have kept ſo fine a girl ſo long in 
the country; for the people who did not begin young, 
* ſeldom dealt their cards handſomely, or played them 
tolerably. 

* Young perſons are commonly inclined to ſlight the 
* remarks and counſels of their elders. I ſmiled, per- 
© haps, with too much contempt, and was upon the point 
* of telling her that my time had not been paſſed in ſuch 
trivial attainments. But I ſoon found that things are to 
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be eſtimated, not by the importance of their effects, 
© but the frequency of their ule. re 
A few days after, my aunt gave me notice, that ſom 


© company, which ſhe had been {rx weeks in collecting, 
was to meet that — and ſhe expected a finer al- 


* ſembly than had been ſeen all the winter. She ex- 
* preſſed this in the jargon of a gameſter ; and, when I 
© aſked an explication of her terms of art, wondered 


« where I had lived. I had already found my aunt ſo 


© incapable of any rational concluſion, and fo ignorant of 
every thing, whether great or little, that I had loſt all 
© regard to her opinion, and dreſſed myſelf with great 
expectations of an opportunity to diſplay my charms 
among rivals, whoſe competition would not diſhonour 


* me. The company came in, and after the curſory 
compliments of ſalutation, alike eaſy to the loweſt and 


cards were broke open, the parties were formed, the 

whole night paſſed ina game upon which the young and 
old were equally employed: nor was I able to attract 
an eye, or gain an ear; but being compelled to play 
without {kill, I perpetually embarraſſed any partner, 
« 
c 


the higheſt underſtanding, what was the reſult? The 


and ſoon perceived the contempt-of the whole table 
gathering upon me. | 

I cannot but {uſpe&, Sir, that this odious faſhion 
is produced by a conſpiracy of the old, the ugly, and 
the ignorant, againſt the young and beautiful, the wit- 
ty and the gay, as a contrivance to level all diſtinctions 
of nature and of art; to confound the world in a chaos 
of folly, to take from thoſe who could outſhine them 
all the advantages of mind and body, to withhold 
youth from its natural pleaſures, deprive wit of its in- 
fluence, and beauty of its charms, to fix thoſe hearts 
upon money, to which love has hitherto been entitled, 
to ſink life into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it 
no other hopes or ſears but thoſe of robbing and being 
robbed. | 

Be pleaſed, Sir, to inform thoſe of my ſex who have 
minds capable of nobler ſentiments, that, if they will 
5 unite in yindication of their pleaſures and their prera 
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* catives, they may fix a time at which cards ſhall ceaſe 
to be in faſhion, or be left only to thoſe who have nei. 
ther beauty to be loved, nor ſpirit to be feared ; nei- 
ther knowledge to teach, nor modeſty to learn; and, 
© who, having paſſed their youth in vice, are juſtly con- 


© I am Sir, &c. 
© CLEORA,? 
© Six, PEP 

*VEX ATION will burſt my heart, if I do not give it 
vent. As you publiſh a Paper, I inſiſt upon it, that 
you inſert this in your next, as ever you hope for the 
© kindneſs and encouragement of any woman of taſte, 
© ſpirit, and virtue. I would have it publiſhed to the 
world, how deſerving wives are uſed by imperious cox- 
© combs, that henceforth no woman may marry who has 
© not the patience of Grizzel, Nay, if even Grizzel had 
been married to a gameſter, her temper would never 
© have held out. A wretch that loſes his good humour 
and humanity along with his money, and will not allow 
enough from his own extravagances to ſupport a wo- 
© man of faſhion in the neceſſary amuſements of life! 
Why does not he employ his wiſe head to make a figure 
© in parliament, raiſe an eſtate, and get a title? That 
* would be fitter for a maſter of a family than rattling a 
* noiſy dice box; and then he might indulge his wife in 
© a few ſlight expences and elegant diverſions. 

What, if I was unfortunate at Brag? Should he 
© not have ſtayed to fee how luck would turn another 
time? Inſtead of that, what does he do, but picks a 
* quarrel, upbraids me with loſs of beauty, abuſes my 
* acquaintance, ridicules my play, and inſults my under- 
* ſtanding ; ſays, forſooth, that women have not heads 
enough to play with any thing but dolls, and that they 
* ſhould be employed in things proportionable to their 
* underſtanding, keep at home, and mind family affairs. 

© I do ſtay at home, Sir; and all the world knows I 
dam at home every Sunday. I have had fix routs this 
© winter, and ſent out ten packs of cards in invitations 
to private parties. As for management, I am ſure he 
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a+. THE RAMBLER. 3 
© cannot call me extravagant, or ſay I do not mind my 


© family. The children are out at nurſe in villages as 


© cheap as any two little brats can be kept, nor have I 
© ever ſeen them ſince ; ſo he has no trouble about them, 
The ſervants live at board-wages. My own dinners 
© come from the Thatched houſe, and I have never 
paid a penny for any thing I have bought ſince I was 
married. As for play, I do think I may, indeed, in- 
« dulge in that, now I am my own miſtreſs, Papa made 
me drudge at whilſt till I was tired of it; and far from 
© wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, when he had not given 
© me above forty leſſons, ſaid | was one of his belt icho- 
© lars. I thought then with myſelf, that, if once Las 
© at liberty, I would leave play, and take to reading ro- 
© mances, things ſo forbidden at our houſe, and ſo railed 
© at, that it was impoſſible not to fancy them very 
© charming. Moſt unfortunately, to fave me from ab- 
« ſolute undutifulneſs, juſt as I was married, came dear 
* Brag into faſhion, and ever fince it has been the joy of 
my lite; ſo eaſy, ſo cheerful and careleſs, ſo void of 
thought, and fo genteel! Who can help loving it? 
© Yet the perfidious thing has uſed me very ill of late, 
© and to-morrow 1 moufd have changed it for faro. 
© But, oh! this deteſtable to-morrow, a thing always 
© expected, and never found, Within theſe tew hours 
* muſt I be dragged into the country. The wretch, Sir, 
© left me in a fit, which his threatenings had occaſioned, 
and unmercifully ordered a poſt chaiſe. Stay 1 can- 
not, for money I have none, and credit I cannot get 
But I will make the monkey play with me at piquet 
© upon the road for all I want. I am almoſ ſure to beat 


| © him, and his debts of honour I know he will pay. 


© 'Then who can tell but I may ſtill come back and con- 
quer Lady Packer? Sir, you need not print this laſt 
* icheme; and, upon ſecond thoughts, you may.,—Oh, 
6 diſtraction! the polt-chaiſe is at the door; Sir, pub- 


* liſh what you will, only let it be printed without A 


name.“ 
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No. XVI. SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1750. A 
83 Multis dicendi copia torrens, + 

Et ſua mortifera eft facundia-—-—— Fuv, _ J 


Some who the depths, of eluquence have found, 
In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd, Dryden, 


© SIR, 
c I AM the modeſt young man whom you favoured with 
your advice in a late paper; and, as I am very 
© far from ſuſpedt ing that you torelaw the numberleſs in- 
© conveniences which I have, by following it, brought 
© upon mylelf, I will lay my condition open before you, 
© for you ſeem bound to extricate me from the perplexi- 
© ties in which your counſel, however innocent in the 
© intention, has contributed to involve me. | 
* You told me, as you thought, tomy comfort, that 
© a writer might eaſily find means of introducing his ge- 
© nius to the world, for the preſſes of England were open. 
© This 1 have now fatally experienced; the preſs is in- 
* deed open. | 


---+-Facilis deſcenſus Averdi, : 
Notes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis, Pirg. 


The gates of hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way, Dryden, 


© The means of doing hurt to ourſelves are always at 

© hand, I immediately ſent to a printer, and contrafted 

with him for an impreſſion of ſeveral thouſands of my 
© pamphlet. While it was at the preſs, I was ſeldom 
© abſent from the printing-houſe; and continually urged 
the workmen to haſte, by ſolicitations, promiles, and 
© rewards. From the day all other pleatures were ex- 
* cluded, by the delighttul employment of correcting the 
© ſheets ; and from the night ſleep was generally baniſhed, 
© by anticipations of the happineſs which every hour 
© was bringing nearer. 

At laſt, the time of publication approached, and my 
© heart beat with the raptures ot an author. I was above 
* all little precautions: and, in defiance of envy or of cri- 
© ticilm, ſet my name upon the title, without ſuffici- 
© ently conſidering, that what has once paſl:d the prels jg 
* irrevocable ; and that, though the printing-houſe may 
properly be compared to the internal regions, for the 
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* facility of its entrance, and the difficulty with which 


authors return from it, yet there is this difference, that 
a great genius can never return to his former ſtate by 
© a happy draught of the waters of oblivion. 

J am now, Mr. Kambler, known to be an author; 


and am condemned, irreverſibly condemned, to all the 


© miſeries of high reputation. The firſt morning after 
© publication, my friends aſſembled about me; I preſent- 
ed each, as is ulual, with a copy of my book; they 


looked into the firſt pages; but were hindered, by their 
£ admiration, from reading farther. The firſt pages are 


indeed very elaborate. Some paſlages they particularly 
© dwelt upon as more eminently beautiful than the xeſt; 


© and ſome delicate ſtrokes, and ſecret elegancies, I point- 


*ed out to them, which had eſcaped their obſervation, 


© I then begged of them to forbear their compliments; 


© and invited them, (I could do no lels) to dine with me 
© ata tavern, After dinner, the book was reſumed ; 
© but their praiſes very often fo much overpowered my 
© modeſty, that I was forced to put about the glaſs, and 
© had often no means of repreſſing the clamours of their 
© admiration, but by thundering to the drawer for an- 
© other bottle. 

Next morning another ſet of my acquaintance con- 
* gratulated me upon my performance, with ſuch impor- 
© tunity of praiſe, that J was again forced to obviate 
© their civilities by a treat. On the third day, I had yet a 
© greater number of applauders to put to ſilence in the 
© tame manner; and, on the fourth, thoſe whom I had 
© entertained the firſt day came again, having, in the pe- 
© ruſal of the remaining part of the book, diſcovered to 
many for cible ſentences and maſterly touches, that it 
© was impoſſible for me to bear the repetition of their 
* commendations: I therefore perſuaded them once more 
© to adjourn to the tavern, and chute ſome other ſubject, 
on which I might ſhare in the converſation; but it was 
© not in their power to withhold their attention from my 
performance; which had lo entirely taken poſſeſſion of 
© their minds, that no entreaties of mine could change 
© their topic; and I was obliged to ſtifle, with claret, 
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© that praiſe which neither my modeſty could hinder, 
© nor my uneaſinels repreſs. 

© The whole week was thus ſpent in a kind of literary 
© revel; and I have now found that nothing is ſo expen- 
© five as great abilities, unleſs there is joined with them 
© an inſatiable eagerneſs of praiſe; for, to eſcape from 
the pain of hearing myſelf exalted above the greateſt 
names, dead and living, of the learned world, it has 
© already colt me two hogſheads of port, fitteen gallons 
© of arrack, ten dozen of claret, and five-and-torty bot - 
tles of champagne. | 

© | was reſolved to ſtay at home no longer, and there- 
© fore roſe early, and went to the coffee houſe; but 
© found that I had now made myſelf too eminent tor hap- 
© pinels, and that I was no longer to enjoy the pleaſure 
© of mixing, upon equal terms, with the reſt of the 
«world, As toon as I enter the room, I ſee part of the 
company raging with envy, which they endeavour to 
© conceal, {ometimes with the appearance of laughter, 


and ſometimes with that of contempt ; but the ditguiſe 


© is ſuch that I can diſcover the ſecret rancour of their 
hearts; and, as envy is deſervedly its own puniſhment, 
© I frequently indulge myſelf in tormenting them with 
© my preſence. 66” 

© But, though there may be ſome ſlight fatisfaQtion re. 
© ceived from the mortification of my enemies, yet my 
© benevolence will not ſuifer me to take any pleaſure in 
* the terrors of my triends. I have been cautious, ſince 
the appearance of my firſt work, not to give myſelt more 
« premeditated airs of ſuperiority than the moſt rigid hu- 
s mility might allow. It is, indeed, not impoſſible that 
© I may ſometimes have laid down my opinion in a 
* manner that ſhewed a conſciouſneſs of my ability to 
* maintain it, or interrupted the converiation, when I 
* law its tendency, without ſuffering the ſpeaker towaſte 
his time in explaining his ſentiments; and, indeed, I 
did indulge mylelt for two days in a cuſtom of drum- 
ming with my fingers when the company began to loſt 
* themielves in abſurdities, or to eneroach upon ſubjects 


which I knew them unqualified to diſculs. But I ge- 
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© nerally acted with great appearance of reſpect, even to 
© thoſe whoſe ſtupidity I pitied in my heart. Yet, not- 
© withſtanding this exemplary moderation, ſo univerſal is 
© thedread of uncommon powers and ſuch the unwilling- 
© neſs of mankind to be made wiſer, that I have now 
< for ſome days found myſelf ſhunned by all my acquaint- 
© ance, If I knock at a door, nobody is at home; if I 


© enter a coffee houſe, I have the box to myſelf, I. live 


© in the town like a lion in his defart, or an eagle on his 
© rock, too great for friendſhip or ſociety, and con- 


© demned to ſolitude by unhappy elevation and dreaded 
© aſcendency. 


© Nor is my character only formidable to others, but 


© burdenſome to myſelf. I naturally love to talk with- 
© out much thinking, to ſcatter my merriment at ran- 
© dom, and to relax my thoughts with ludicxous remarks 
© and fanciful images: but ſuch is now the importance 
© of my opinion, that I am afraid to offer it, leſt, by be- 
< ing eſtabliſhed too haſtily into a maxim, it ſhould be 
the occaſion of errof to half the nation: and ſuch is the 


© expectation with which I am attended when I am go- 


© ing to ſpeak, that I frequently pauſe to reflect whether 
© what I am about to utter is worthy of myſelf. 
This, Sir, is (ufficiently miſerable; but there are 
© ſtill greater calagities behind, You muſt have read, in 
* Pope and Swift, how men of parts have had their clo- 
© ſets rifled, and their cabinets broke open, at the inſti- 
© gation of piratical bookſellers, tor the profit of their 
works; and it is apparent that there are many prints 
© now ſold in the ſhops, of men whom you cannot ſuſ- 
© peCt of fitting for that purpoſe, and whoſe likeneſſes 
© muſt have been certainly ſtolen when their names made 


their faces vendible. Theſe conſiderations at firſt put 


© me on my guard; and I have, indeed, found ſufficient 
© reaſon for my caution, for I have diſcovered many peo- 
© ple examining my countenance with a curioſity that 
© thewed their intention to draw it; I immediately left 
© the houſe, but ſind the ſame behaviour in another. 

© Others may be perſecuted, but I am haunted; I have 
© good reaſon to believe that eleven painters are now dog · 
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ging me; for they know that he who can get my face 
« firſt will make his fortune. TI often change my wig, 
© and wear my hat over my eyes, by which I hope ſome- 
© what to confound them; for you know it is not fair to 
« ſell my face without admitting me to ſhare the profit. 

© I am, however, not ſo much in pain for my Ges as 
© for my papers, which I dare neither carry with me nor 
© leave behind, I have, indeed, taken ſome meaſures 
for their preſervation, having put them in an iron 
© cheſt, and fixed a padlock upon my cloſet. I change 
* my lodgings five times a week, and always remove at 
© the dead of night. 

Thus I live, in conſequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the ſolitude of 
a hermit, with the anxiety of a miſer, and the caution 
* of an outlaw : afraid to ſhew my face, leſt it ſhould 
© be copied; afraid to ſpeak, left I ſhould-injure my 


character; and to write, leſt my correſpondents ſhould 


*mubliſh my letters; always unealy left my ſervants 
* ſhould ſteal my papers, for the ſake of money, or my 
friends, for that of the public. This it is to ſoar above 
© the reſt of mankind ; and this repreſentation I lay be- 
fore you, that I may be informed how to diveſt myſelf 
© of the laurels which are fo cumberſome to the wearer, 
and deſcend to the enjoyment of that quiet from which 
I find a writer of the firſt claſs fo fatally debarred. 

© MISELLUS,? 
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—— Me non oracula certum, 
Sed mors certa facit. Lucan. 


Let thoſe weak minds who live in doubt and fear 

To jugtzling prieſts for oracles repair: 

One certain hour of death to each decreed, * 

My fix'd, my certain ſoul, from doubt has freed, Rotce. 


T is recorded of ſome eaflern monarch, that he kept 
an officer in his houſe, whoſe employment it was to 
remind him of his mortality, by calling out every morn- 
ing, at a ſtated hour Remember, prince, that thou 
© ſhalt die l' And the contemplation of the frailneſs and 
uncertainty of our preſent ſtate appeared of ſo much im- 


do THE RAMBLER, : 
portance to Solon of Athens, that he left this precept to 


future ages—* Keep thine eye fixed upon the end of 


© life. 

A frequent and attentive proſpe& of that moment 
which muſt put a period to all our ſchemes, and deprive 
us of all our acquiſitions, is indeed of the utmoſt efficacy 
to the juſt and rational regulation of our lives; nor would 
ever any thing wicked, or often any thing abſurd, be un- 
dertaken or proſecuted by bim who ſhould begin every 
day with a ſerious reflection, that he is born to die. 

The diſturbers of our happineſs in this world are our 
deſires, our griefs, and our fears; and to all theſe the 
conſideration of mortality is a certain and adequate re- 
medy. * Think,” fays Epictetus, frequently on po- 
© verty, baniſhment, and death, and thou wilt then never 
« indulge violent defire, or give up thy heart to mean 
© ſentiments, &3y B83 woſe Taweyy iDuunon, BTE Gay. 
£TLULTER TV. 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on juſt ob- 
ſervation, will eaſily be granted, when we reflect how 
that vehemence of eagerneſs after the common objects of 
purſuit is kindled in our minds. We repreſent to our- 
ſelves the pleaſures of ſome future poſſeſſion, and ſuffer 
our thoughts to dwell attentively upon it, till it has 
wholly engroſſed the imagination, and permits us not 
to conceive any happinels but its attainment, or any mi- 
ſery but its loſs ; every other ſatis faction, which the 
bounty of Providence has ſcattered over life, is neglected 
as inconſiderable, in compariſon of the great object 
which we have placed before us, and is thrown from us 
as incumbring our activity, or trampled under foot as 
ſtanding in our way, 


Every man has experienced how much of this ardour 


has been remitted, when a ſharp or tedious ſickneſs has 
ſet death before his eyes. The extenſive influence of 


- greatneſs, the glitter of wealth, the praiſes of admirers, 


and the attendance of ſupplicants, have appeared vain 
and empty things when the laſt hour ſeemed to be ap- 


proaching ; and the ſame appearance they would always 
have, if the ſame thought was always predominant, We 
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ſhould then find the abſurdity of ſtretching out our arms 
inceſſantly to graſp that which we cannot keep,and wear- 
ing out our lives in endeavours to add new turrets to the 
fabric of ambition, when the foundation itſelf is ſhaking, 
and the ground on which it ſtands is mouldering away. 
All envy is proportionate to deſire; we are uneaſy at 


the attainments of another, according as we think our 


own happineſs would be advanced by the addition of 
that which he withholds from us; and therefore what» 
ever depreſſes immoderate wiſhes, will, at the ſame 
time, ſet the heart free from the corroſion of envy, and 
exempt us from that vice which is, above moſt others, tor- 
menting to ourſelves, hateful to the world, and produce 
tive of mean artifices and ſordid projets. He that con- 
ſiders how ſoon he muſt cloſe his lite, will 6nd nothing 
of ſo much importance as to clole it well, and will there- 
fore look with indifference upon whatever is uſeleſs to 
that purpoſe. Whoever reflects frequently upon the un- 
certainty of his own duration, will find out that the ſtate 
of others is not more permanent; and that what can con- 


fer nothing on himſelf very defirable, cannot ſo much 


improye the condition of a rival as to make him muck 
ſuperior to thoſe from whom he has carried the prize, a 
prize too mean to deſerve a very obſtinate oppeſition. 
Even grief, that paſſion to which the virtuous and 
tender mind is particularly ſubject, will be obviated or 
alleviated by the ſame thoughts. It will be obviated, if 
all the bleſſings of our condition are enjoyed with a con- 
ſtant ſenſe of this uncertain tenure. It we remember, 
that whatever we poſſeſs is to be in our hands but a very 
little time, and that the little which our moſt lively hopes 
can promiſe us, may be made lets by ten thouſand acci- 
dents, we ſhall not much repine at a loſs of which we 
cannot eftimate the value; but of which, though we are 
not able to tell the leaſt amount, we know, with ſuffici- 
ent certainty, the greateſt, and are convinced that the 
greateſt is not much to be regretted. 

But if any paſſion has fo much uſurped our under- 
ſtanding, as not to ſuffer us to enjoy advantages with the 
moderation preſcribed by reaſon, it is not too late to ap- 
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22 THE RAMBLER. 

ply this remedy: when we find ourſelves ſinking under 
ſorrow, and inclined to pine for that which is irrecover- 
ably vaniſhed, we may then uſetully revolve the un- 
certainty of our own condition, and the folly of lament- 
ing that from which, if it had ſtayed a little longer, we 
ſhould ourſelves have been taken away. 

With regard to the ſharpeit and moſt melting ſorrow, 
that which ariſes from the loſs of thoſe whom we have 


loved with tenderneſs, it may be obſerved, that friend- 


ſhip between mortals can be contracted on no other 
terms than that one muſt ſometime mourn for the other's 
death : and this grief will always yield to the ſurvivor 
one conſolation proportionate to his affliction; tor the 


pain, whatever it be, that he himlelt teels, his friend 


has eſcaped. 

Nor is fear, the moſt overbearing and reſiſtleſs of all 
our paſſions, leſs to be temperated by this univerlal me- 
dicine of the mind. The frequent contemplation of 
death, as it ſhews the vanity of all human good, diſco- 
vers likewiſe the lightneſs of all terreſtrial evil, which 


certainly can laſt no longer than the ſubject upon which 


it acts; and, according to the old obſervation, mult be 
ſhorter, as it is more violent. The molt cruel calamity 
which misfortune can produce, mult, by the neceſſity of 
nature, be quickly at an end. The foul cannot long be 
held in priſon, but will fly away, and leave a litcleſs 
body to human malice. 


—— Ridetque ſui ludibria trunci. 
And, foaring, mocks the broken frame below. 


The utmoſt that we can threaten to one another is, 
that death, which indeed we may precipitate, but can- 
not retard ; and from which, theretore, it cannot become 
a wile man to buy a reprieve at the expence of virtue, 


ſince he knows not how ſmall a portion of time he can 


purchaſe ; but knows that, whether ſhort or long, it 


wil be made leſs valuable by the remembrance of the 


price at which it has been obtained. He is ſure that he 
deſtroys his happineſs, but is not ſure that he lengthens 
his life. 


The known ſhortneſs of life, as it ought to moderate 
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our paſſion, may likewiſe, with equal propriety, con- 
tract our deſigns. There is not time for the moſt foxci- 
ble genius and moſt active induſtry to extend its effects 
beyond a certain ſphere, To project the conqueſt of the 
world, is the madneſs of mighty princes ; to hope for 
excellence in every ſcience, has been the folly of literary 
heroes: and both have found, at laſt, that they have 
panted for a height of eminence denied to humanity, and 
have loſt many opportunities of making themſelves uſe- 
ful and happy, by a vain ambition of attaining a ſpecies 
of honour, which the eternal laws of Providence have 
placed beyond the reach of man. 

The miſcarriages of the great deſigns of princes are 
recorded in the hiſtories of the world, but are of little uſe 
to the bulk of mankind, who ſeem very little intereſted 
in admonitions againſt errors which they cannot commit. 
But the fate of learned ambition is a proper ſubject for 
every ſcholar to conſider; for who has not had occaſion 
to regret the diſſipation of great abilities in a boundleſs 
multiplicity of purſuits, to lament the ſudden deſertion 
of excellent deſigns, upon the offer of ſome other lub- 
ject, made inviting by its novelty, and to obſerve the in- 
accuracy and deficiencies of works left unhniſhed by too 
great an extenſion of the plan? 

It is always pleaſing to obſerve, how much more our 
minds can conceive than our bodies can perform; yet it 
is our duty, while we continue in this complicated ſtate, 
to regulate one part of our compoſition by ſome regard 
to the other. We are not to indulge our corporeal ap- 
petites with pleaſures that impair our intellectual vigour, 
nor gratify our minds with ſchemes which we know our 
lives muſt fail in attempting to execute. The uncer- 
tainty of our duration ought at once to ſet bounds to our 
deſigns, and add incitements to our induſtry; and when 
we find ourſelves inclined either to immenſity in our 
ſchemes, or ſluggiſnneſs in our endeavours, we may either 
check or animate ourſelves, by recollecting, with the fa- 
ther of phyſic— that art is long, and life is ſhort. | 
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| tic matre carentibus, _ . „ and 
Privignis muliere temperat iunocens, tim 
Nec dotata reit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero: ple: 
Dos et magna parentum Hf 
Virtus, et metuens alterus tori rat! 
Certo tedere caſtitas. Her. ſo 
Not there the guiltleſe ſtep-dame knows a £ 
The baleful draught fur orphans to compoſe z Mel 
No wife hign portion'd rules her ſpouſe, 
Or truſts her effenc'd lover's faithleis vows: are 
The lovers there for dow'ry claim 7 
The father's virtue, and the ſpotleſs fame, 0 
Wnich dares not break the nuptial tie. Francis. wor 
"THERE is no obſervation more frequently made by as ] 
4 4 ſuch as employ themſelves in ſurveying the conduct whit 
1 of mankind, than that marriage, though the dictate of ot he 
nature, and the inſtitution of Providence, is yet very often 1 
the cauſe of miſery; and that thoſe who enter into that abſt 
N ſtate can ſeldom forbear to expreſs their repentance, and lite 
1 their envy of thoſe whom either chance or caution hath can 
4 withheld from it. | any 
1 This general unhappineſs has given occafion to many tow! 
4 ſage maxims among the ſerious, and ſmart remarks rag! 
q among the gay; the moraliſt and the writer of epigrams him 
q have equally ſhewn their abilities upon it; ſome have la- whe 
4 mented, and ſome haye ridiculed it: but as the faculty ſuff 
4 20 29 * 5 5 1 * 
4 of writing has been chiefly a maſculine endowment, the ore 
1 reproach of making the world miſerable has been always haſt 
5 thrown upon the women; and the grave and the merry am 
1 have equally thought themſelves at liberty to conclude teri 
A either with declamatory complaints, or fatyrical cen- che) 
U ſ ures, of female folly or fickleneſs, ambition or cruelty, anit 
5 extravagance or luſt. | | ; de £ 
o Led by ſuch numbers of examples, and incited by my lati 
ſhare in the common intereſt, I ſometimes venture to con- mat 
ſider this univerſal grievance, having endeavoured to di- and 
veſt my heart of all partiality, and place myſelf as a kind ave! 
ot neutral being between the ſexes, whoſe clamours, be- wor 
ing equally vented on both fides with all the vehemence my 
of diſtreſs, all the apparent confidence of juſtice, and all con 
the indignation of injured virtue, ſeem entitled to equa the) 


regard. The men have, indeed, by their ſuperiority of reg! 
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writing, been able to collect the evidence of many ages, 
and raiſe prejudices in their favour by the venerable teſ- 
timonies of philoſophers, hiſtorians, and poets ; but the 
pleas of the ladies appeal to paſſions of more forcible ope- 
ration than the reverence of antiquity. If they have not 
ſo great names on their fide, they have ſtronger argu- 
ments; it is to little purpoſe that Socrates or Euripedes 
are produced againſt the ſighs of ſoftneſs and the tears 
of beauty. The moſt trigid and inexorable judge 
would, at leaſt, ſtand ſuſpended between equal powers; 
as Lucan was perplexed in the determination of the cauſe 
where the deities were on one ſide, and Cato on the 
other. PS 
But I, who have Jong ſtudied the ſevereſt and maſt 
abſtracted philoſophy, have now, in the cool maturity of 
life, arrived at ſuch command over my paſſions, that I 
can hear the vociferations of either ſex without catching 


any of the fire from thoſe that utter them. For I have 


tound, by long experience, that a man will ſometimes 
rage at his wite, when in reality his miſtreſs has offended 
him ; and a lady complain of the cruelty of her huſband, 
when ſhe has no other enemy than bad cards. I do not 
ſuffer myſelf to be any longer impoſed upon by oaths on 
ore fide, or fits on the other; nor when the huſband 
haſtens to the tavern, and the lady retires to her cloſet, 
am I always confident that they are driven by their mi- 
ſeries; fince I have ſometimes reaſon to.believe that 
they purpoſe not ſo much to ſoothe their ſorrows, as to 
animate their fury. But how little credit ſoever may 


de given to particular accuſations, the general accumu- 


lation of the charge ſhews, with too much evidence, that 
married perſons are not very often advanced in felicity 
and, therefore, it may be proper to examine at what 
avenues ſo many evils have made their way into the 
world. With this purpoſe, I have reviewed the lives of 
my friends, who have been leaft ſucceſsful in connubial 
contracts, and attentively confidered by what motives 
they were incited to marry, and by what principles they 
regulated their choice. 

One of the firſt of my acquaintances that reſolved ta 
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36 THE RAMBLER, 
Quit the unſettled thoughtleſs condition of a bachelor, 
was Prudentius, a man of flow parts, but notwithout 
knowledge or judgment in things which he had leiſure 
to conſider gradually before he determined them. When- 
ever we met at a tavern, it was his province to ſettle the 
ſcheme of our entertainment, contract with the cook, 
and intorm us when he had called for wine to the ſum 
originally propoſed. This grave conſiderer found, by deep 
meditation, that a man was no loſer by marrying early, 
even though he contented himſelf with a Heſs fortune; 
for eſtimating the exact worth of annuities, he found 
that, conſidering the conſtant diminution of the value of 
life, with the probable fall of the intereſt of money, it 
was not worſe to have ten thouſand pounds at the age of 
two-and-twenty years, than a much larger fortune at 
thirty: For many opportunities,“ ſays he, occur of 
improving money, which, if a man miſſes, he may 
© not afterwards recover.” ; 

Full of theſe reflect ions, he threw his eyes about him, 
not in ſearch of beauty or elegance, dignity or under- 
ſtanding, but of a woman with ten thouſand pounds, 
Such a woman, in a wealthy part of the 2 it 
was not very difficult to find; and by arttul management 
with her father, whoſe ambition was to make his daugh- 
ter a gentlewoman, my friend got her, as he boaſted to 
us, in confidence, two days after his marriage, for a ſet- 
tlement of ſeventy-three pounds a year leſs than her for- 
tune might have claimed, and leſs than he would him- 
ſelf have given, if the fools had been but wiſe enough 
to delay the bargain. | 

Thus, at once delighted with the ſuperiority of his 
parts, and the augmentation of his fortune, he carried 
Furia to his own boule, in which he never afterwards 
enjoyed one hour of happineſs. For Furia was a wretch 
of mean intellects, violent paſſions, a ſtrong voice, and 
low education, without any ſenſe of happineſs but that 
which conſiſted in eating and counting money. Furia 
was a ſcold. They agreed in the deſire of wealth; but 
with this difference, that Prudentius was for growing 


rich by gain, Furia by parſimony. Prudentius would 
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venture his money with chances very much in his favour: 


but Furia very wiſely obſerving, that what they had was, 


while they had it, their own, thought all traffic too great 
a hazard; and was for putting it out at low intereſt, upon 
good ſecurity. Prudentius ventured, however, to inſure 
a ſhip, at a very reaſonable price; but happening to lole 
his money, was ſo tormented with the clamours of his 
wife, that he never durſt try a ſecond experiment. He 
has now grovelled ſeven- and forty years under Furia's 
direct ion, who never once mentioned him, ſince his bad 
luck, by any other name than that of the inſurer. 

The next that married from our ſociety was Floren- 
tius. He happened to ſee Zephyretta in a chariot, at a 
horſe-race, danced with her at night, was conficmed in 
his firſt ardour, waited on her next morning, and de- 
clared himſelf her lover. Florentius had not knowled 
enough of the world to diſtinguiſh between the flutter of 
coquetry and the ſprightlineſs of wit, or between the 
tmile of allurement and that of cheerfulneis. He was 
ſoon awakened from his rapture by conviction, that his 
pleaſure was but the pleaſure of a day. Zephvretta had, 
in tour-and-twenty hours, ſpent her ſtuck of repartee, 
gone round the circle of her airs, and had nothing re- 
maining for him but childiſh infipidity, or for herſelt but 
the practice of the ſame artifices upon new men. 


Meliſſus was a man of parts, capable of enjoying and 


of improving life. He had paſſed through the various 
ſcenes of gaiety, with that indifference and poſſeſſion of 
himſelf, natural to men who have ſomething higher and 
noble in their proſpect. Retiring to ſpend the tummer, 
in a village little trequented, he happened to lodge in the 
ſame houle with Ianthe, and was unavoidably drawn to 
ſome acquaintance, which her wit and politenels ſoon 
invited him to improve. Having no opportunity of any 
other company, they were always together; and, as they 
owed their pleaſures to each other, they began to forget 
that any pleaſure was enjoyed before their meeting. Me- 
liſſus, from being delighted with her company, quickly 
began to be uneaſy in her abſence; and being ſuffici. 
ently convinced of the forcz of her underſtanding, and 
| H 2 
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1 THE RAMBLER, „ 
finding, as he imagined; ſuch a conformity of temper as 
declared them formed for each other, addreſſed her as 2 
lover ; after no very long courtſhip obtained her for his 
wife, and brought her next winter to town in triumph. 
Now began their infelicity. Meliſſus had only ſeen 
her in one ſcene, where there was no variety of objects 
to produce the proper excitements to contrary deſires. 
They had both loved ſolitude and reflection, where there 
was nothing but tolitude and reflection to be loved; but 
when they came into public life, Ianthe diſcovered thoſe 
paſſions which accident rather than hypocriſy had hither- 
to concealed, She was, indeed, not without the power of 
thinking, but was wholly without the exertion of that 
power, when either gaiety or ſplendour played on her 
imagination. She was expenſive in her diverſions; vehe- 
ment in her paſſions, inſatiate of pleaſure, however dan- 
gerous to her reputation, and eager of applauſe, by 
whomloever it might be given. This was the wife 
which Meliſſus the philoſopher found in his retirement, 
and from whom he expected an aſſociate in his ſtudies, 
and an aſſiſtant to his virtues. 
Proſapius, upon the death of his younger brother, that 
the family might not be extinct, married his houſekeeperz 
and has ever ſince been complaining to his friends, that 


mean notions are inſtilled into his children, that he is 


aſhamed to fit at his own table, and that his houſe is 
uneaſy to him for want of ſuitable companions. h 

Ayaro, maſter of a very large eftate, took a woman 
of bad reputation, recommended to him by a rich uncle, 
who made that marriage the condition on which he 
ſhould be his heir. Avaro now wonders to perceive his 
own fortune, his wiie's, and his uncle's, inſufficient to 
give him that happineſs which is to be found only with 
a woman of virtue. 

[ intend to treat, in more papers, on this important ar- 
ticle of lite; and ſhall therefore make no reflection upon 
thele hiſtories, except that all whom I have mentioned 
failed to obtain happineſs, for want of conſidering that 
marriage is the ſtricteſt tie of perpetual friendſhip ; that 
there can be no friendſhip without confidence, and no 
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confidence without integrity; and that he muſt expect to 
be wretched, who pays to beauty, riches, or politeneſs, 
that regard which only virtue and piety can claim. 


* * 


—— 
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Dum te cauſidicum, dum te modo rhetora fingis, 
Et non decernis, Faure, quid eſſe velis, 

Pelevs et Priami tranſit, vel Neſtoris ætas, 
Et ſerum fuerat jam tibi deſinere - 

Eja, age, rumpe moras, Quo te ſpettabimus uſque! 
Dum quid fis dubitas, jam potes eſſe rihil. Mart. 


To rnetoric now, and now to law inclin'd, 

VUncerta:n where to fix thy changing mind; 

Old Priam's age, or Noſtor's may be out, 

And thou, o Taurus! ſtill go on in doubt, 

Come, then, how long ſuch wav'ring ſhall we ſee! 

Thou may'ſt doubt on: thou now can'ſt nothing de. 
F. Lewis, 


— 


T is never without very melancholy reflect ions, that 
we can obſerve the miſcondut or miſcarriage of 
thoſe men who ſeem, by the force of underſtanding, or 
extent of knowledge, exempted from the general frail- 
ties of human nature, and privileged from the common 
infelicities of life. Though the world 1s crowded with 
ſcenes of calamity, we look upon the general maſs of 
wretchedneſs with very little regard, and fix our eyes 
upon the ſtate of particular perſons, whom the eminence 
of their qualities marks out from the multitude ; as in 
reading, an account of a battle, we ſeldom reflect on the 
vulgar heaps of ſlaughter, but follow the hero, with our 
whole attention, through all the varieties of his fortune, 
without a thought of the thouſands that are falling 
round him. 

With the ſame kind of anxious veneration, I have for 
many years been making obſervations on the life of Po- 
lyphilus, a man, whom all his acquaintances have, from 
his firſt appearance in the world, feared for the quickneſs 
of his diſcernment, and admired for the multiplicity of 


his attainments; but whoſe progreſs in lite, and uſeful- 


neſs to mankind, have been hindered by the ſuperfluity 
of his knowledge, and the celerity of his mind. 
Polyphilus was remarkable, at the ſchool, for ſur- 
paſſing all his companions, without any viſible applica- 
tion, and at the univerſity was diſtinguiſhed equally for 
13 
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90 THE RAMBLER. 5 
his ſucceſsful progreſs, as well through the thorny mazes 
of ſcience, as the flowery path of politer literature, with- 


out any ſtrict confinement to hours of ſtudy, or remark- 


able forbearance of the common amuſements of young 
men. FREE 
When Polyphilus was at the age in which men uſu- 
ally chuſe their profeſſion, and prepare to enter into 2 
public character, every academical eye was fixed upon 
him; all were curious to enquire what this univerſal 


genius would fix upon for the employment of his life; 


and no doubt was made but that he would leave all his 
contemporaries behind him, and mount to the higheſt 
honours of that claſs in which he ſhould inliſt himfelf, 
without thoſe delays and pauſes which muſt be endured 
by meaner abilities, | 

Polyphilus, though by no means inſolent or aſſum- 
ing, had been ſufficiently encouraged, by uninterrupted 
fuccelſs, to place great confidence in his own parts; and 
was not below his conipanions in the indulgence of his 
hopes, and expectations of the aſtoniſhment with which 
the world would be ſtruck, when firſt his luſtre ſhonid 
break out upon it; nor could he forbear (for whom 
does not conſtant flattery intoxicate !) to join ſometimes 
in the mirth of his friends, at the ſudden diſappearance 
of thoſe who, having ſhone a while, and drawn the eyes 
of the public upon their feeble radiance, were now 
doomed to fade away before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous notions 
of the condition which thoſe with whom he converſes are 
ſtriving to attain, Poliphylus, in a ramble to London, 
fell accidentally among the phyſicians, and was ſo much 
pleaſed with the proſpect of turning phyloſophy to profit, 
and fo highly delighted with a new theory of fevers, 


which darted into his imagination, and which, after 


having conſidered it a few hours, he found himſelf able 
to maintain againſt all the advocates for the ancient 


_ ſyſtem, that he reſolved to apply himſelf to anatomy, bo- 


tany, and chymiſtry, and to leave no part unconquered, 
either of the animal, mineral, or vegetable kingdoms, 


He therefore read authors, conſtructed ſyſtems, and 
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tried experiments; but, unhappily, as he was going to ſee 
a new plant in flower at Chelſea, he met, in croſſing 
Weſtminſter, to take water, the chancellor's coach; he 
had the curioſity to follow him into the hall, where à 
remarkable cauſe happened to be tried, and found Him- Il | 
ſelf able to produce ſo many arguments which the law- 18 
yers had omitted, on both ſides, that he determined to i 
quit phyſic for a profeſſion in which he found it would vn 
be ſo eaſy to excel, and which promiſed higher honours Hl 
and larger profits, without melancholy attendance upon 1 
miſery, mean ſubmiſſion to peeviſhneſs, and continual | 
interruption of reſt and pleaſure. | "1 
He immediately took chambers in the Temple, bought 1 

x common place book, and confined himſelf ſome months | | | 
to the peruſal of the ſtatutes, year books, pleadings, and 
reports; he was a conſtant hearer of the courts, and be- 
gan to put caſes with reaſonable accuracy. But he ſoon 
diſcovered, by conſidering the fortune of lawyers, that 

preferment was not to be 2 by acuteneſs, learning, and 
eloquence. He was perplexed by the abſurdities of at- it | 
tornies, and miſreprefentations made by his clients of li | 
their own cauſes ; by the uſeleſs anxiety of one, and the . 
inceſſant importunity of another; he began to repent of 
having devoted himſelf to a ſtudy, which was fo narrow 
inits comprehenſion, that it could never carry his name 
to any other country, and thought it unworthy of a man | 
of parts to ſell his life only for money. The barrenneſs 
of his fellow ſtudents forced hint generally into other 
company at his hours of entertainment, and among the 
varieties of converſation through which his curioſity was 
daily wandering, he, by chance, mingled ata tavern with | 
ſome intelligent officers of the army. A man of letters 

was eaſily dazzled with the gaiety of their appearance, 
and ſoftened into kindneſs by the politeneſs of their ad- 
dreſs : he, therefore, cultivated this new acquaintance; 
and when he ſaw how readily they found in every place 
admiſſion and regard, and how familiarly they mingled 
with every rank and order of men, he began to feel his 
heart beat for military honours, and wondered how the 
prejudices of the univerſity ſhould make him fo long in- 
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92 THE RAMBLER, | 
ſenſible of that ambition which has fired ſo many hearts 


in every age, and negligent of that calling, which is, 
above all others, univerſally and invariably illuſtrious, 
and which gives, even to the exterior appearance of its 


profeſſors, à dignity and freedom unknown to the reſt 
of mankind, 

; Theſe favourable impreſſions were made ſtil] deeper 
by his converſation with ladies, whoſe regard for ſoldiers 
he could not obſerve, without wiſhing himſelf one of that 
happy fraternity, to which the female world ſeemed to 
have devoted their charms and their kindneſs. The love 
of k nowledge, which was till his predominant inclina- 
tion, was gratified by the recital of adventures, and ac- 
counts of foreign countries ; and therefore he concluded 
that there was no way of life in which all his views could 
lo completely concenter, as in that of a ſoldier. In the art 
of war, he thought it not difficult to excel, having ob- 
ſerved his new friends not very much verſed in the prin- 
ciples of taCtics or fortification ; he therefore ſtudied all 
the military writers, both ancient and modern, and, in a 
ſhort time, could tell how to have gained every remark- 
able battle that has been loſt from the beginning of the 
world. He often ſhewed at table how Alexander ſhould 
have been checked in his conqueſts, what was the fatal 
error at Pharſalia, how Charles of Sweden might have 
eſcaped his ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough might 
have been made to repent his temerity at Blenheim. He 
entrenched armies upon paper, ſo that no ſuperiority of 
numbers could force them; and modelled in clay many 
impregnahle fortreſſes, on which all the preſent arts of 
attack would be exhauſted without effect. 

Polyphilus, in a ſhort time, obtained a commiſſion ; 
but before he could rub off the ſolemnity of a ſcholar, 
and gain the true air of military vivacity, a war was de- 
clared, and forces ſent to the continent, Here Polyphi- 
lus unhappily found, that ſtudy alone would not make 2 
ſoldier ; for being much accuſtomed to think, he let the 
ſenſe of danger fink into his mind, and felt, at the ap- 
proach of any action, that terror which a ſentence of 
death would have brought upon him. He ſaw that, in- 
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{2d of conquering their fears, the endeavour of his gay 
friends was only to eſcape them; but his philoſoph 
thiined his mind to its object, and rather loaded him 
with ſhackles than furniſhed him with arms. He, how- 
ever, ſuppreſſed his miſery in ſilence, and paſſed through 
the compaign with honour ; but found himſelf utterly 
unable to ſupport another. 

He then had recourſe again to his books, and conti- 
nued to range from one ſtudy to another. As I uſually 
viſit him once a month, and am admitted to him without 
previous notice, I have found him, within this laſt half 
year, decyphering the Chineſe language, making a farce, 
collecting a vocabulary of the obſolete terms of the Eng- 
liſh law, writing an inquiry concerning the ancient Co- 
rinthian braſs, and forming a new ſcheme of the varia - 
tions of the needle; 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might have ex- 

tended the ſphere of any ſcience, or benefited the world 
in any profeſſion, diſſipated in a boundleſs variety, with- 
out profit to others or himſelf. He makes ſudden irrup- 
tions into the regions of knowledge, and ſees all obſta- 
cles give way before him, but he never ſtays long enough 
to complete his conqueſt, to eftabliſh laws, or bring 
away the ſpoils. 
Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has ena- 
bled to obtain {kill and knowledge, on terms ſo eaſy, 
that they have no ſenſe of the value of the acquiſition 
they are qualified to make ſuch ſpeedy progreſs in 
learning, that they think themſelves at liberty to loiter 
in the way, and, by turning aſide after every new object, 
loſe the race, like Atalanta, to flower competitors, who 
preſs diligently forward, and whoſe force is directed to 
à ſingle point. | 

I have often thought thoſe happy that have been fixed, 
from the firſt dawn of thought, in a determination to 
| lome ſtate of life, by the choice of one whoſe authority 
may preclude caprice, and whoſe influence may prejudice 
thein in favour of his opinion. The general precept of 
conlulting the genius is of little uſe, unleſs we are told 
how the genius can be known. If it is to be diſcovered 
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94. THE RAMBLER, 
only by experiment, lite will be loſt before the reſolution 
can be fixed ; if any-other indications are to befoand, 
they may, perhaps, be very early diſcerned, At leaſt, 
if to miſcarry in an attempt be a proof of having miſ- 
taken the direction of the genius, men appear not leſs 
frequently deceived with regard to themſelves than to 
others; and therefore no one has much reaſon to com- 

lain, that his life was planned out by his friends, or to 
be confident that he ſhould have had either more honour, 
or happineſ;, by being abandoned to the chance of his 


own tancy. 

It was ſaid of the learned Biſhop Sanderſon, that, 
when he was preparing his lectures, he heſitated fo much, 
and rejected ſo often, that, at the time of reading, he 
was often forced to produce, not what was beſt, but hat 
happened to be at hand. This will be the ſtate of every 
man who, in the choice of his employment, balances all 
the arguments on every ſide: the complication is ſo in- 
tricate, the motives and objections ſo numerous, there is 
ſo much play for the imagination, and ſo much remains 
in the power of others, that reaſon is forced, at laſt, to 
reſt in neutrality, the deciſion devolves into the hands of 
chance, and, after a great part of life ſpent in inquiries, 
which can never be reſolved, the reſt muſt often paſs in 
repenting the unn-ceſſacy delay, and can be uſeful to 
few other purpoles than to warn others againſt the ſame 
folly, and to ſhew, that, of two ſtates of life, equally 
conſiſtent with religion and virtue, he who chuſeſt care 
lieſt, chuſeſt beſt. : 


No. XX. SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1750. 


Ad populum phalera:, ego te intus, et in cute novi. Per lus 


Such pageantry be to the people ſhewn ; | 

There hoa.t thy hori-'s trappings and thy own 2 

T kno'y thee to thy bottom from within 

Thy ſhallow centre to thy utmoſt (kin. Dryden. 


AR” the numerous ſtratagems by which pride 
endeavours to recommend folly to regard, there 1s 
ſcarcely one that meets with leſs ſucceſs than Aﬀecta- 
tion, or a perpetual diſguiſe of the real character by fic- 
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tit ious appearances ; whether it be, that every man hates 
jal{chocd, from the natural congruity of truth to his ta- 
culties of reaſon, or that every man is jealous of the ho- 
nour of his underſtanding, and thinks his diſcerment 
conſequentially called in queſti-n whenever any thing is 
exhibited under a horrowed form. 

This averſion from ail kinds of diſguiſe, whatever be 
its cauſe, is univerſally diffuled, and inceſſantly in ac- 
tion; nor is it neceſſury that, to exaſperare Geteltation, 
or excite contempt, any intereſt ſhould be invaded, or 
any competition attempted ; it is ſufficient that there is 
an intention to deceive, an intention which every heart 
wells to oppole, and every tongue is buly to detect. 

+ This reflection was awakened in my mind by a very 

common practice among my correſpondents, of writing 
under characters which they cannot ſupport; which are 
of no ule to the explanation or enforcement of that which 
they deſcribe or recommend; and which, therefore, ſince 
they aſſume them only tor the ſake of dilplaying their 
abilities, I will adviſe them, for the future, to to bear, as 
lahorious without advantage. 

It is almoſt a general ambition of thoſe who favour me 
with their advice for the regulation, of my condud, or 
their contribution, for the aſſiſtance of my under ſtanding, 
to affect the ſtyle and the names of ladies. And I can- 
not always withhold ſome expreſſion of anger, like Sir 
Hugh in the comedy, when I happen to find that a wo- 
man has a beard, I muſt therefore warn the gentle 
Phyllis, that ſhe lend me no more letters from the Horſe- 
Guards; and require of Belinda, that the be content to 
reſign her pietenſions to female elegance till ſhe has 
lived three weeks without hearing the politics of Batſon's 
coffee- houſe. I mult indulge myſelf in the liberty ot ob- 
ler vation, that there were ſome alluſions in Chloris's pro- 
duction, {ufticient to ſhew that Bracton and Plowden are 
her favourite authors; and that Eu aphelia has not been long 
enough at home to wear out all the traces of the phraſeo- 
logy which ſhe learned in the expedition to Carthagena. 

Among all my female friends, there was none who 
gave me more trouble to decypher her true character 
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than Pentheſilea, whoſe letter lay upon my deſk three 
days before I could fix upon the real writer. There was à 
confuſion of images,and medley of barbarity, which held 
me long in ſuſpenſe; till, by perſeverance, I diſentangled 
the perplexity, and found that Pentheſilea is the ſon of 'a 
wealthy ſtock jobber, who . ſpends his morning, under 
his father's cye, in *Change-Alley, dines at a tavern in 
Covent-Garden, paſles his evening in the play-houle,and 
part of the night at a gaming table; and, having learned 
the diale&s of theſe various regions, has mingled them 
all in a ſtudied compoſition. | 

When Lee was once told by a critic that it was very 
eaſy to write like a madman; he anſwered, that it was 
difficult to write like a madman, but eaſy enough to write 
like a fool: and I hope to be excuſed by my kind con- 
tributers, if, in imitation of this great author, I preſume 
to remind them, that it is much eaſier not to write like a 
man, than to write like a woman. 

J have, indeed, ſome ingenious well-wiſhers, who, 
without departing from their ſex, have found very won- 
derful appellations. A very ſmart letter has been ent me 
from a puny enſign, ſigned Ajax Telamonius; another, 
in recommengation of a new treatiſe upon cards, from a 
gameſter, who calls himſelf Seſoſtris; and another upon 
the improvements of the fiſhery, from Diocleſian: but as 
thele ſeem only to have picked up their appellations by 
chance, without endeavouring at any particular impoſ- 
ture, their improprieties are rather inſtances of blunder 
than of affectation, and are therefore not equally fitted 
to inflame the hoſtile paſſions ; for it is not folly but 
pride, not error but deceit, which the world means to 


perſecute, when it raiſes the full cry of nature to hunt 


down atftectation. 

The hatred which diſſimulation alway draws upon ite 
ſelf is fo great, that it I did not know how much cun- 
ning differs trom wiſdom, I ſhould wonder that any men 
have ſo little knowledge ot their own intereſt as to aſpire 
to wear a malk tor lite; to try to impoſe upon the world 
a character, to which they feel themſelves void of any 
Juſt claim; and to hazard their quiet, their fame, and 
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| THE RAMBLER, 97 
even their profit, by expoſing themſelves to the danger 
of that reproach,  malevolence, and neglect, which ſuch 
a diſcoyery as they have always to fear will certainly 
bring upon them. | 

It might be imagined that the pleaſure of reputation 
ſhould conſiſt in the ſatis faction of having our opinion of 
our own merit confirmed by the ſuffrage of the public ; 
and that to be extolled for a quality which a man knows 
himſelf to want, ſhould giye him no other happineſs than 
to be miſtaken for the owner of an eſtate over which he 
chances to be travelling. But he who ſubſiſts upon af- 
fectation knows nothing of this delicacy ; like a deſpe- 
rate adyenturer in commerce, he takes up reputation 
upon truſt, mortgages poſſeſſions which he never had, 
and enjoys, to the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though with 
a thouſand terrors and anxieties, the unneceſſary ſplendor 
of borrowed riches. | | 

Affectation is to be always diſtinguiſhed from hypo- 
criſy, as being the art of counterfeiting thoſe qualities 
which we might, with innocence and fafety, be known 
to want. Thus the man who, to carry on any fraud, 
or to conceal any crime, pretends to rigours of devotion 
and exactneſs of lite, is guilty of hypocriſy ; and his 
guilt is greater, as the end for which he puts on the falſe 
appearance is more pernicious. But he that, with an 
awkward addreſs and unpleaſing countenance, boatts cf 
the conqueits made by him among the ladies, and counts 
over a thouſand which he might have poſſeſſed if he 
would have ſubmitted to the yoke of matrimony, is 
chargeable only with affectation. Hypocrity is the ne- 
ceſſary burthen of villany, affectation part of the choſen 
trappings of folly ; the one completes a villain, the other 
only finiſhes a fop. Contempt 1s the proper puniſhment 
of affectation, and deteſtation the juſt conſequence of 
hypocriſy, - | 

With the hypocrite it is not at preſent my intention 
to expoſtulate ; though even he might be taught the ex- 
cellency of virtue by the neceſſity of ſeeming to be vir- 
tuous ; but the man of affectation may perhaps be re- 
8 1 by finding how little he is likely to gain by 
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perpetual conſtraint and inceſſant vigilance, and how 


much more ſecurely he might make his way to eſteem by 


cultivating real, than diſplaying counterfeit qualities, 
Every thing future is to be eftimated by a wiſe man, 
in proportion to the probahility of attaining it, and its 
value when attained ; and neither of theſe conſiderations 
will much eontribute to the encouragement of affectation, 
For if the pinnacles of fame be, at belt, ſlippery, how 


unſteady mutt his footing be who ſtands upon pinnacles 


without foundation! If praiſe be made by the inconſtancy 
and maliciouſnels of thoſe who mult confer it, a bleſſing 
which no man can promiſe himſelf from the moſt conſpi- 
cuous merit and vigorous induſtry, how faint mult be the 
hope of gaining it, when the uncertainty is multipled by 
the weaknels of the pretenſions! He that purſues-fame 
with juſt claims, truſts his happineſs to the winds ; but 
he that endeavours after it by falſe merit, has to fear, 
not only the violence of the ſtorms, but the leaks of his 
veſſel. Though he ſhould happen to keep above water 
for a time, by the help of a ſoft breeze and a calm ſea, at 
the firſt guſt he mult inevitably founder, with this me- 
lancholy reflection, that, if he would have been content 
with his natural ſtation, he might have eſcaped his cala- 
mity. Affectation may poſſibly ſucceed for a time; and 
a man may, by great attention, perſuade others that he 
really has the qualities which he preſumes to boaſt ; but 
the hour will come when he ſhould exert them ; and 
then whatever he enjoyed in praiſe he mult ſuffer in re- 
roach, 

Applauſe and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the neceſſaries of life; and therefore any 
indirect arts to obtain them have very little claim to par- 
don or compaſſion. There is ſcarcely any man without 
ſome valuadle or improveable qualities, by which he 
might always ſecure himielt from contempt ; and per- 
haps exemption from ignominy is the moſt eligible repu- 
tation; as freedom from pain is, among ſome philoſo- 
phers, the definition of happineſs. | 

It we therefore compare the value of the praiſe ob- 

tained by fictitious excellence, even while the cheat is ys 
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THE RAMELER. 99 
undiſcovered, with that kindneſs which every man may 
ſuit by his virtue, and that efteem to which moſt men 
may riſe by com mon underſtanding ſteadily and honeſtly 


applied, we ſhall find that when, from the adſcititious 


happineſs all the deductions are made by fear and ca- 
ſualty, there will remain nothing equiponderant to the 
ſecurity of truth. The ſtate of the poſſeſſor of humble 
virtues, to the affe der of great excellencies, is that of a 
ſmall cottage of ftone to the palace raiſed with ice by 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia ; it was for a time {plendid and lu- 
minous, but the firſt ſunſhine melted it to nothing. 


No. XXI. TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1750. 


Terra ſalutiferas herbas, eademque nocentes z . 
Nutrit; et urticz proxima ſepe roſa eſt. Ovid. 


Our bane and phyſic the ſame earth beſtows ; 
Aud near the noi ſome uettle bluums the roſe, 


VERY man is prompted by the love of himſelf, to 
imagine that he poſſeſſes ſome qualities, ſuperior, 


either in kind or in degree, to thole which he ſees allotted 


to the reſt of the world; and, whatever apparent diſad- 
vantages he may ſuffer in the compariſon with others, 
he has ſome inviſible diſtinctions, ſome latent reſerve of 
excellence, which he throws into the balance, and by 
which he generally fancies that it is turned in his favour, 

The ſtudious and ſpeculative part of mankind always 
ſeem to conſider their fraternity as placed in a ſtate of 
oppoſition to thoſe who are engaged in the tumult of 
public buſineſs; and have plealed themſelves, from age 
to age, with- celebrating the felicity of their own con- 
dition, and with recounting the perplexity of politics, 
the danger of greatneſs, the anxieties of ambition, and 
the miſeries of riches. 

Among the numerous topics of declamation that their 
induſtry has diſcovered on this ſubje&, there is none 
which they preſs with greater efforts, or on which they 
have more copiouſly laid out their reaſon and their ima- 
gination, than the inſtability of high ſtations, and the 
uncertainty with which the profits and honours are poſ- 
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100 : THE RAMBLER, 5 
ſeſſed that muſt be acquired with fo much hazard, vi- 
gilance and labour. | 5 
This they appear to conſider as an irrefragable argu- 
ment againſt the choice of the ſtateſman and the warrior; 
and ſwell with confidence of victory, thus furniſhed by 
the muſes with the arms which never can be blunted, 
and which no art or ſtrength of their adverſaries can 
elude or reſiſt. „ 

It is well known, by experience, to the nations which 
employed elephants in war, that though, by the terror of 
their bulk, and the violence of their impreſſion, they 
often threw the enemy into diſorder, yet there was al- 
ways danger in the ule of them, very nearly equivalent 
to the advantage; for if their firſt charge could be ſup- 
ported, they were eaſily driven back upon their confe- 
derates; they then broke through the troops behind. 
them, and made no leſs havoc in the precipitation of 
their retreat than in the fury of their onſet. 

I know not whether thoſe who have fo vehemently 
urged the inconveniencies and dangers of an active life, 
have not made uſe of arguments that may be retorted 
with equal force upon themſelves; and whether the 
happineſs of a candidate for literary fame be not ſubject 
to the ſame uncertainty with that of him who governs 
provinces, commands armies, preſides in the ſenate, or 
dictates in the cabinet. | | 

That eminence of learning 1s not to be gained without 
labour, at leaſt equal to that which any other kind of 
greatneſs can require, will be allowed by thoſe who wiſh 
to elevate the character of a ſcholar z fince they cannot 
but know that every human acquiſition is valuable in 
proportion to the difficulty employed in its attainment ; 


And ö that thoſe who have gained the eſteem and venera- 


tion of the world, by their knowledge or their genius, 
are by no means exempt from the ſolicitude which any 
other kind of dignity produces, may be conjectured from 
the innumerable artifices which they make ule of to de- 
2 a {nperior, to repreſs a rival, or to obſtruct a fol- 
ower; artifices ſo groſs and mean, as to prove evidently 
how much a man may excel in learning, without being 
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either more wiſe or more virtuous than thoſe whoſe igno- 
rance he pities or deſpiſes. 

Nothing therefore remains by which the ſtudent can 
gratify his deſire of appearing to have built his happi- 
neſs on a more firm haſis than hi; antagoniſt, except the 
certainty with which his honours are enjoyed. The 
garlands gained by the heroes of literature muſt be gather- 
ed from ſummits equally dithcult toclimb with thoſe that 
bear the civic or triumphal wreaths ; they muſt be worn 
with equal envy, and guarded with equal care from thoſe 
hands that are always employed in efforts to tear them 
away; the only remaining hope is, that their verdure is 
more laſting, and that they are leſs likely to fail by time, 
or leſs obnoxious to the blaſts of accident. 

Even this hope will receive very little encouragement 
from the examination of the hiſtory of learning, or ob- 
ſervation of the fate of ſcholars in the preſent age. If 
we look back into paſt times, we find innumerable names 
of authors once in high reputation, read perhaps by the 


beautiful, quoted by the witty, and commended by the 


grave; but of whom we now know only that they once 
exiſted, If we conſider the diſtribution of literary fame 
in our own time, we ſhall find it a poſſeſſion of very un- 
certain tenure; ſometimes beſtowed by a ſudden caprice 
of the public, and again transferred to a new favourite; 
for no other reaſon than that he is new; ſometimes re- 
fuſed to long labour and eminent deſert, and ſometimes 
granted to very flight pretenſions; loſt ſometimes by ſe- 
curity and negligence, and ſometimes by too diligent 
endeavours to retain it. 

A ſucceſsful author is equally in danger of the dimi- 
rution of his fame, whether he continues or ceaſes to 
write. The regard of the public is not to be kept but 
by tribute, and the remembrance of paſt ſervice will 
quickly languiſh, unleſs ſucceſſive performances frequent- 
ly revive it. Yet in every new attempt there is new ha- 
zard ; and there are few who do not, at ſome unlucky 
time, injure their own characters by attempting to en- 
large them, 
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702 THE RAMBLER. 3 
There are many poſſible cauſes of that inequality which 
we may ſo frequently obſerve in the performance of the 
ſame man, from the influence of which no ability or in- 
duttry is ſufficiently ſecured, and which have ſo often 
ſullied the ſplendor of genius, that the wit, as well as 
the conqueror, may be properly cautioned not to indulge 
his pride with too early triumphs, but to defer to the 
end of life his eſtimate of happineſs. 


—— J1tima ſemper 
Expect nda dies homini, dicique deatus 


Ante obitum nemo tupremaque funera debet. 


But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die, Addiſon. 


Among the motives that urge an author to under- 
takings by which his reputation is impaired, one of the 
molt frequent muſt be mentioned with tenderneſs, be- 
cauſe it is not to be counted among his follies, but his 
miſeries. It very often happens that the works of learn- 
ing or of wit are performed at the direction of thoſe by 
whom they are to be rewarded ; the writer has not al- 
ways the choice of his ſubject, but is compelled to ac- 
cept any taſk which is thrown before him, without much 
conſideration of his own convenience, and without time 
to prepare himſelf by previous ſtudies. 

Miſcarriages of this kind are likewiſe frequently the 
conſequence of that acquaintance with the great, which 
is generally conſidered as one of the chief privileges of 
literature and genius. A man who has once learned to 
think himſelf exalted by familiarity with thoſe whom 
nothing but their birth or their fortunes, or ſuch ſta- 
tions as are ſeldom gained by moral excellence, ſet 
450ve him, will not be long without ſubmitting his un- 
derſtanding to their conduct: he will ſuffer them to pre- 


ſoribe the courſe of his ſtudies, and employ him for their 


own purpoles either of diverſion or intereſt. His deſire 
of pleaſing thoſe whoſe favour he has weakly made ne- 
ceſſary to himſelf, will not ſuffer him always to conſider 
how little he is qualified for the work impoſed. Either 


his vanity will tempt him to conceal his deficiencies, or 


that cowardice, which always encroaches faſt upon ſuch 
as ſpend their lives in the company of perſons higher than 
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themſelves, will not leave him reiolution to aſſert the 
liberty of choice. | 

But, though we ſuppoſe that a man by his fortune can 
avoid the neceſſity of dependence, and by his ſpirit can 
repel the uſupations of patronage, yet he may eaſily, by 
writing long, happen to write ill. There 1s a general 
ſucceſſion of events in which contraries are produced by 
periodical viciſſitudes; labour and care are rewarded 
with ſuccels, ſuccels produces confidence, confidence 
relaxes induſtry, and negligence ruins that reputation 
which accuracy had raiſed. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praiſe into ſupine- 
nels, may be animated by it to undertakings above his 


ſtrength, or incited to fancy himſelf alike qualified for 


every kind of compoſition, and able to comply with the 
public taſte through all its variations. By ſome opinion 
like this, many men have been engaged, at an advanced 
age, in attempts which they had not time to complete, 
and, after a few weak efforts, ſunk into the grave with 
vexatian to ſee the riſing generation gain ground upon 
them. From theſe failures the higheſt genius is not 
exempt; that judgment which appears ſo penetrating, 
when it is employed upon the works of others, very of- 
ten fails where intereſt or paſſion can exert their power. 
We are blinded in examining our own labours by innu- 
merable prejudices. Our juvenile compoſitions pleaſe us, 
becauſe they bring to our minds the remembrance of 
youth; our later performances we are ready to eſteem, 
becauſe we are unwilling to think that we have made no 
improvement: what flows eaſily from the pen charms us, 
becauſe we read with pleaſure that which flatters our 
opinion of our own powers; what was compoſed with 
great ſtruggles of the mind we do not eaſily reject, be- 
cauſe we cannot bear that ſo much labour ſhould be 
fruitleſs. But the reader has none of theſe prepoſſeſſions, 


and wonders that the author is fo unlike himſelf, without 
conſidering that the ſame ſoil will, with different cul- 


ture, afford different products. 
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— Ego vec ſtudium fine divite vena, 

Nec rude guid profit video ingenium, gletrius fic 

Altera poſcit opem res, et conjerat amice. Her. 

Without a genius learning wars in vain; 

Aud, without learning, genius finks again: 

Taeir force united crowns the ſprightly reign. Flphinſton. 
Ww IT and Learning were the children of Apollo, by 

different mothers ; Wit was the offspring of Eu- 

phroſyne, and reſembled her in cheerfulneſs and viva- 
city; Learning was born of Sophia, and retained her 
ſeriouſneſs and caution. As their mothers were rivals, 
they were bred up by them from their birth in habitual 
oppoſition; and all means were ſo inceſſantly employed 
to impreſs upon them a hatred and contempt of each 
other, that though Apollo, who foreſaw the ill effects 
of their diſcord, endeavoured to ſoften them, by dividing 
his regard equaily between them, yet his impartiality 
and kindneſs were without effect: the maternal animoſity 
was deeply rooted, having been intermingled with their 
firſt ideas, and was confirmed every hour, as treſh op- 
portunities occurred of exerting it. No ſooner were they 
of age to be received into the apartments of the other ce- 
leſtials, than Wit began to entertain Venus at her toilet, 
by aping the ſolemnity of Learning, and Learning to di- 
vert Minerva at her loom, by expoſing the blunders and 
ignorance of Wit. | | 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually increaſ- 
ing, by the encouragement which each received from 
thoſe whom their mothers had perſuaded to patronize 
and ſupport them; and longed to be admitted to the table 
of Jupiter, not fo much tor the hope of gaining honour, 
as of excluding a rival from all pretenſions to regard, 
and of putting an everlaſting ſtop to the progreſs of that 
influence which either believed the other to have obtained 
by mean arts and falſe appearances, 

At laſt the day came when they were both, with the 
uſual ſolemnities, received into the claſs of ſuperior dei- 
ties, and allowed to take neCtar from the hand of Hebe. 
But from that hour Concord loſt her authority at the ta- 


ble of Jupiter. The rivals, animated by their new dig- 
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5 | THE RAMBLER, - 105 
nity, and incited by the alternate applauſes of the aſſo- 
ciate powers, harraſſed each other by inceſſant contelts, 
with ſuch a regular viciſſitude of victory, that neither 
was depreſſed. 

It was obſervable, that at the beginning of every de- 
bate the advantage was on the fide of Wit; and that, at 
the firſt ſallies, the whole aſſembly ſparkled, according 
to Homer's expreſſion, with inextinguiſhable merriment. 
But Learning would relerve her ſtrength till the burſt of 
applauſe was over; and the languor with which the vio- 
lence of joy is always ſucceeded, began to promiſe more 
calm and patient attention. She then attempted her de- 
fence; and by comparing one part of her antagoniſt's ob- 
jetions with another, commonly made him confute him- 
felt ; or by ſhewing how ſmall a part of the queſtion he 
had taken into his view, proved that his opinion could 
have no weight. The audience began gradually to lay 
2fide their prepoſſeſſions, and roſe, at laſt, with great 
veneration for Learning, but with greater kindneis for 
Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever they deſired to recom- 
mend themſelves to diſtinctions, entircly oppoſite. Wit 


was daring and adventurous ; J. earning cautious and de- 


liberate. Wit thought nothing reproachful but dulneſs; 
Learning was afraid of no imputation but that of error. 
Wit anſwered before he underſtood, leſt his quickneſs of 
apprehenſion ſhould be queſtioned; Learning pauſed 
where there was no difficulty leit any inſidious ſophiim 
ſhould lie undiſcovered. Wit perplexed every debate by 
rapidity and confuſion; Learning tired the hearers with 
endleis diſtinctions, and prolonged the diſpute without 
advantage, by proving that which never was denied. 
Wit, in hopes of ſhining, would venture to produce what 
he had not conſidered, and often ſucceeded beyond his own 
expectation, by tollowing the train of a lucky thought; 
Learning would reject every new notion, for fear of being 
entangled in conſequences which ſhe could not foreſee ; 
and was often hindered, by her caution; from preſſing 
her advantages and ſubduing her opponent. 

Both had prejudices, which in ſome degree hindered 
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their progreſs towards perfection, and left them open to 
attacks. Novelty was the darling of Wit, and Anti- 


quity of Learning. To Wit all that was new was ſpe- 
cious; to Learning whatever was ancient was venerable, 
Wit, however, tcldom failed to divert thoſe whom he 
could not convince, and to convince was not often his 
ambition; Learning always ſupported ber opinion with 
ſo many collateral truths, that, when the cauſe was de- 
cided againſt her, her arguments were remembered with 
admirat ion. f 
Nothing was more common, on either ſide, than to 
quit their proper characters, and to hope for a complete 
conqrett by the uſe of the weapons which had been em- 
ployed againſt them. Wit would tometimes labour a ſyl- 


logiſm, and Learning diſtort her features with a jeſt ; but 


they always ſuffered by the experiment, and betrayed 
themſelves to contutation or contempt. The ſeriouſneſs 
of Wit was without dignity, and the merriment of 
Learning without vivacity. 


Their conteſts, by long continuance, grew at laſt im- 


portant, and the divinities broke into parties, Wit was' 
taken into protection of the laughter- loving Venus, had 
a retinue allowed him of Smiles and Jeſts, and was often 
permitted to dance among the Graces. Learning til] 
continued the favourite of Minerva, and ſeldom went out 
of her palace without a train of the ſeverer virtues, Chaſ- 
tity, Temperance, Fortitude, and Labour. Wit, co- 
habiting with Malice, had a fon named Satyr, who fol- 
lowed him, carrying a quiver filled with poiſoned ar- 
rows, which, where they once drew blood, could by no 
{kill ever be extracted. Theſe arrows he frequently ſhot 
at Learning, when ſhe was moſt earneſtly or uſefully 
employed, engaged in abſtruſe enquiries, or giving in- 
ſtru&ions to her followers. Minerva therefore deputed 
Criticiſm to ner aid, who generally broke the point of 
Satyr's arrows, turned them aſide, or retorted them on 
himſelf. | 

Jupiter was at laſt angry that the peace of the heavenly 
regions ſhould.be in perpetual danger of violation, and 
reſolved to diſmils theſe troubleſome antagoniſts to the 
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lower world. Hither therefore they came, and carried on 
their ancient quarrel among mortals; nor was either 
long without zealous votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, cap- 
tivated the young; and Learning, by her authority, in- 
fluenced the old. Their power quickly appeared by 
very eminent effects; theatres were built for the recep- 
tion of Wit, and colleges endowed for the reſidence of 
Learning. Each party endeavoured to outvie the other 
in coſt and magnificence, and to propagate an opinion, 
that it was neceſſary, from the firſt entrance into life, to 
enliſt in one of the faftions; and that none could hope 
tor the regard of either divinity who had once entered 
the temple of the rival power.. | Sy 

There were indeed a claſs of mortals by whom Wit 
and Learning were equally diſregarded : theſe were the 
devotees of Plutus, the god of riches; among theſe it 
ſeldom happened that the gaiety of Wit could raiſe a 
mile, or the eloquence of Learning procure attention. 
In revenge of this contempt, they agreed to incite their 
followers againſt them ; but the forces that were ſent on 
thole expeditions frequently betrayed their truſt : and, in 
contempt of the orders which they had received, flat- 
tered the rich in public, while they ſcorned them in their 
hearts; and when, by this treachery, they had obtained 
the favour of Plutus, affected to look with an air of ſu- 
periority on thoſe who ſtill remained in the ſervice of 
Wit and Learning. 

Diſguſted with theſe deſertions, the two rivals, at the 
ſame time, petitioned Jupiter for re- admiſſion to their 
native habitations. Jupiter thundered on the right-hand, 
and they prepared to obey the happy ſummons. Wit 
readily ſpread his wings, and ſoared alott; but not being 
able to ſee far, was bewildered in the pathleſs immenſity 
of the æthereal ſpaces. Learning, who knew the way, 
ſhook her pinions; but, for want ot natural viz our, could 
only take ſhort flights; to, after many efforts, they both 
ſunk again to the ground; and learned, from their mu- 
tual diſtreſs, the neceſſity of union, They therefore 
joined their hands, and renewed their flight : Eearnin 
was borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided by 
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the perſpicacity of Learning. They ſoon reached the 
dwellings of Jupiter, and were ſo endeared to each other, 
that they lived afterwards in perperual concord, Wit 

rſuaded Learning to converſe with the graces, and 
1 engaged Wit in the ſervice of the virtues, 
They were now the favourites of all the powers of hea- 
ven, and gladdened every banquet by their preſence. 
They ſoon after married, at the command of Jupiter, 
and had a numerous progeny of arts and ſciences. 


—— — 


— — 4 


Tres mihi convive prope diſſentire videntur: 
Proſcentur vario multum diverſa palato. Hor. 


Three gueſts Ihave, diſſenting at my feaſt, 
Requiring each to gratity his taſte : 
With different food, Francs, 


8 every man ſhould regulate his actions by his 
own conſcience, without any regard to the opinions 
of the reſt of the world, is one of the firſt precepts of 
moral prudence; juſtified not only by the ſuffrage of 
reaſon, which declares that none of the gifts of Heaven 
are to lie uſelels, but by the voice likewiſe of experience, 
which wiil ſoon inform us, that if we make the praiſe or 
blame of others the rule of our conduct, we ſhall be dif- 
tracted by a boundleſs variety of irreconcileable judg- 
ments, be held in perpetual ſuſpenſe between contrary 
impulſes, and conſult for ever without determination. 
I know not whether, for the ſame reaſon, it is not ne- 
ceſſary for an author to place ſome confidence in his own 
{kill, and to fatisfy himlelt in the knowledge that he has 
not deviated from the eſtabliſh:d laws of compoſition, 
without ſubmitting his works to frequent examinations 
before he gives them to the public, or endeavouring to 
ſecure ſuccels by a ſolicitous conformity to advice and 
criticiſm. e | 
It is, indeed, quickly diſcoverable, that conſultation 
and compliance can conduce little to the perfection of any 
literary per formance; for whoever is fo doubtful of his 
own abilities as to encourage the remarks of others, will 
find himlelt every day embarraſſed with new difficulties, 


and will harraſs his mind, in vaip, with the hopeleſs labour 
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of uniting heterogeneous ideas, digeſting i ent 
hints, and collecting into one point the ſeveral rays of 
borrowed light, emitted often with contrary directions. 
Of all authors, thoſe who retail their labours in peri- 
odical ſheets would be moſt unhappy, it they were much 
to regard the cenſures or the admonitions of their read- 
ers: for, as their works are not ſent into the world at 
once, but by ſmall parts, in gradual ſucceſſion, it is always 
imagined, by thole who think themſelves qualified to give 
inſtructions, that they may yet redeem their former fail- 
ings by hearkening to better judges, and ſupply the de- 
ficiencies of their plan by the help of the criticiſms which 
are ſo liberally afforded. | 5 | 
I have had occaſion to obſerve, ſometimes with vex- 
ation, and ſometimes with merriment, the different tem- 
per with which the ſame man reads a printed and manu- 
{cript performance. When a book is once in the hands 
of the public, it is conſidered as permanent and unalter- 
able; and the reader, it he be tree from perſonal preju- 
dices, takes it up with no other intention than of pleaſ- 
ing or inſtructing himſelt; he accommodates his mind to 
the author's deſign; and, having no intereſt in refuſing 
the amuſement that is offered him, never interrupts his 
own tranquillity by ſtudied cavils, or deſtroys his ſatis- 
faction in that which is already well, by an anxious en- 
quiry how it might be better; but is often contented 
without pleaſure, and pleaſed without perfection. 
But if the ſame man be called to conſider the merit of 
a production yet unpubliſhed, he brings an imagination 
heated with objections to paſſages which he has never yet 
heard; he invokes all the powers of criticiſm, and ſtores 
his memory with taſte and grace, purity and delicacy, 
manners and unities; ſounds, which having been once 
uttered by thoſe that underſtood them, have been ſince 
re-echoed without meaning, and kept up to the diſturb- 
ance of the world, by a conſtant repercuſſion from one 
coxcomb to another. He conſiders himſelf as obliged to 
Mew, by lome proof of his abilities, that he is not con- 
ſulted to no purpoſe, and therefore watches every open- 
ing for objedtian, and looks round for every opportunity 
Vol. I. K * | 
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to Propoſe ſome fpecious alteration. Such opportunities 


a very ſmall degree of ſagacity will enable him to find j 


for, in every work of imagination, the diſpoſition o 
parts, the inſertion of incidents, and uſe of decorations, 


may he varied a thouſand ways with equal propriety 


and, as in things nearly equal, that will always ſeem beſt 
to every man which he himſelf produces, the critic, whoſe 
buſineſs is only to propoſe, without the care of execution, 
can never want the ſatis faction of believing that he has 
ſuggeſted very important improvements, nar the power 
of inforcing his advice by arguments, which, as they ap- 
pear convincing to himſelf, either his kindneſs or his va- 
nity will preſs obſtinately and importunately, without 


ſuſpicion that he may poſſibly judge too haſtily in favour 


of his own advice, or enquiry whether the advantage of 
the new ſcheme be proportionate to the labour. 

It is obſerved, by the younger Pliny, that an orator 
ought not ſo much to ſeleA the ſtrongeſt arguments which 
his cauſe admits, as to employ al] which his imagination 
can afford: for, in pleading, thoſe reaſons are of moſt 
value which will moſt affe& the judges ; and the judges, 
ſays he, will be always much touched with that which 
they had before conceived. Every man who is called to 
give his opinion of a performance, decides upon the fame 
principle; he firſt ſuffers himſelf to form expectations, 
and then is angry at his diſappointment. He lets his 
imagination rove at large, and wonders that another, 
equally unconfined in the boundleſs ocean of poſſibility, 
takes a different courſe, | ; 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judicioufly laid down, 
It is not applicable to the writer's cauſe, becauſe there 
always lies an appeal from domeſtic criticiſm to a higher 
judicature; and the public, which is never corrupted, 
nor often deceived, is to paſs the laſt ſentence on literary 
claims. N ; 

Of the great force of preconceived opinions T had many 
proofs when I firſt entered vpon this weekly labour. My 
readers having, from the performances ot my predeceſ- 
fors, eſtabliſhed an idea of unconnected eſſays to which 
they believed all future authors under a neceſſity of con- 
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forming, were impatient of the leaſt deviation from their 
ſyſtem; and numerous remonſtrances were accordingly 
made by each, as he found his favourite ſubje& omitted 
or delayed. Some were angry that the Rambler did not, 
like the Spectator, introduce himſelf to the acquaintance 
of the, public, by an account of his own birth and ſtudies, 
an enumeration of his adventures, and a deſcription of 
his phyſiognomy. Others ſoon began to remark that he 
vas a ſolemn, ſerious, dictatorial writer, without ſpright- 
line ſs or gaiety, and called out with vehemente for mirth 
and humour. Another admoniſhed him to have a ſpe- 


cial eye upon the various clubs of this great city; and 


informed him that much of the Spectator's vivacity was 
laid out upon ſuch aſſemblies. He has been cenſured for 
not imitating the politeneſs of his predeceſſors, having 
hitherto neglected to take the ladies under his protection, 
and give them rules for the juſt oppoſition of colours, and 
the proper dimenſions of ruffles and pinners. He has 
been required by one to fix a particular cenſure upon thoſe 
matrons who play at cards with ſpectacles. And an- 
other is very much offended whenever he meets with a 
ſpeculation in which naked precepts are compriſed with» 
out the illuſtration of examples and characters. 
I make not the leaſt queſtion that all theſe monitors 
intend the promotion of my deſign, and the inſtruction of 
my readers; but they do not know, or do not reflect, that 
an author has a rule of choice peculiar to himſelf; and ſe- 
le&s thoſe ſubjects which he is beſt qualified to treat, by 
the courſe of his ſtudies, or the accidents of his life ; that 
ſome topics of amuſement have been already treated with 
too much ſucceſs to invite a competition; and that he 
who endeavours to gain many readers muſt try yarious 
arts of invitation, eſſay every avenue of pleaſure, and 
make frequent changes in his methods of approach. 
I cannot but conſider myſelf, amidſt this tumult of 
criticiim, as a ſhip in a poetical tempeſt, impelled at the 
ſame time by oppoſite winds, and daſhed by the waves 
from every quarter, but held upright by the contrariet 
of the aſſailants, and * m lome meaſure, by 1 
| 4 
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1127“ PFE RAMBLER, 
tiplicity of diftreſs. Had the opinion of my cenſurers 
been unanimous, it might perhaps have overſet my re- 
ſolution; but fince I find them at variance with each 
other, 1 can, without ſcruple, negle& them, and endea- 
vour to gain the favour of 3 by following the 
direction of my own reaſon, and indulging the ſallies of 


my own imagination. 


No. XXIV. SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1750. 
Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere. Perus. x 
None, none deſcends into himſelf, Dryden, 


A MONG the precepts, or aphoriſms, admitted by 
| general conſent, and inculcated by frequent re- 
petition, there is none more famous among the maſters 
of ancient wildom, than that compendious leſſon, 
1 % otaviy—Be acquainted with thyſelf ;* afcribed by 
ſome to an oracle, and by others to Chilo of Lacedemon. 

This is, indeed, a dictate which in the whole extent 
of its meaning may be {aid to compriſe all the ſpecula- 
tion requiſite to a moral agent. For what more can be 
neceſſary to the regulation of life than the knowledge of 
our original, our end, our duties, and our relation to 
other beings ? Tn 

It is however very improbable that the firft author, 
whoever he was, intended to be underſtood in this unli- 
mited and complicated ſenſe ; for of the enquiries which 
in ſo large an acceptation it would ſeem to recommend, 


ſome are too extenſive for the powers of man, and ſome 


require light from above, which was not yet indulged to 
the heathen world. - Hg: | 
We might have had more ſatisfa&ion concerning the 


original import of this celebrated ſentence, if hiſtory had 


informed us whether it was uttered as a general inftruc- 


. tion to mankind, or as a particular caution to fome pri- 


vate enquirer; whether it was applied to ſome fingle oc- 
caſion, or laid down as the univerſal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the flighteſt conſideration, 
many poſſible circumftances in which this monition might 
very properly be enforced ; for every error in human 


conduct mult arite from ignorance in ourſelves, either 
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perpetual or temporary ; and happen either. becauſe we 
do not know what is beſt and fitteſt, or becauſe our 
| knowledge is at the time of action not preſent to the 
mind. | 
When a man employs himſelf upon remote and unne- 
ceſſary ſubjects, and waſtes his life upon queſtions which 
cannot be reſolved, and of which the ſolution would con- 
duce very little to the advancement of happineſs ; when 
he laviſhes his hours in calculating the weight of the 
terraqueous globe, or in adjuſting ſucceſſive ſyſtems of 


worlds beyond the reach of the telleſcope; he may be 


very properly recalled from his excurſions by this pre- 


cept, and reminded that there is a neares Being with 


which it is his duty to be more acquainted; and from 
which his attention has hitherto been withheld by ſtudies 
to which he has no other motive than vanity or curioſity. 
The great praiſe of Socrates is, that he drew the wits 
of Greece, by his inſtruction and example, from the 
yain purſuit of natural philoſophy to moral enquiries z 
and turned their thoughts from ſtars and tides, and mat- 
ter and motion, upon the various modes of virtue, and 
relations of life. All his lectures were but commenta- 
ries upon this ſaying; if we ſuppole the knowledge of 
_ ourſelves recommended by Chilo, in oppoſition to other 
enquiries leſs ſuitable to the ſtate of man. 
| The great fault of men of learning is ſtill that they 
offend againſt this rule, and appear willing to ſtudy any 
thing rather than themſelves; for which reaſon they are 
often deſpiſed by thoſe with whom they imagine them- 
ſelves above compariſon; deſpiſed as uſeleſs to common 
purpoſes, as unable to conduct the moſt trivial affairs, 
and unqualified to perform thoſe offices by which the con- 
catenat ion of ſociety is preſerved, and mutual tenderneſs 
excited and maintained. | 
Geliaus 1s a man of great penetration and deep re- 
ſearches. Having a mind naturally formed for the ab- 


ſtruſer ſciences, he can comprehend intricate combina- 


tions without confuſion; and, being of a temper natu- 

rally cool and equal, he is ſeldom interrupted by his paſ- 

ſions in the purtuit of the longeſt chain of unexpected 
K 3 
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conſequences. He has, therefore, a long time indulged 
hopes, that the ſolution of ſome problems.(by which the 
3 of ſcience have been hitherto baffled) is reſerved 
or his genius and induſtry. He ſpends his time in the 
higheſt room of his houſe, into which none of his fa- 
mily are ſuffered to enter; and when he comes down to 
his dinner, or his reſt, he walks about like a ſtranger 
that is there only for a day, without any tokens of re- 
gard or tenderneſs. He has totally diveſted himſelf of 
all human ſenſations ; he has neither eye for beauty, nor 
ear for complaint; he neither rejoices at the good for- 
tune of his neareſt friend, nor mourns for any public or 
private calamity. Having once received a letter, and 
given it his ſervant to read, he was informed that it was 
written by his brother, who, being ſhipwrecked, "had 
ſwam naked to land, and was deſtitute of neceſſaries in a 
foreign country. Naked and deſtitute!” ſays Gelidus ; 
© reach down the laſt volume of meteorological obſerva- 
© tions, extract an exact account of the wind, and note 
« it carefully in the diary of the weather. 

The family of Gelidus once broke into his ſtudy, to 
ſhew him that a town at a ſmall diſtance was on fire; 
and in a few moments a ſervant came to tell him that 
the flame had caught ſo many houſes on both ſides, that 
the inhabitants were confounded, and began to think of 
rather eſcaping with their lives than ſaving their dwel- 
lings. What you tell me, ſays Gelidus, © is very pro- 
© bable; for fire naturally a&s in a circle.” | 
Thus lives this great philoſopher, inſenſible to every 
ſpectacle of diſtreſs, and unmoved by the loudeſt call of 
Gcial nature, for want of conſidering that men are de-. 


ſigned for the ſuccour and comfort of each other, that 


though there are hours which may be laudably ſpent 
upon knowledge not immediately uſeful, yet the firſt at- 
tention is due to practical virtue; and that he may be 
juſtly driven out from the commerce of mankind who 
has ſo far abſtracted himſelf from the ſpecies, as to par- 
take neither of the joys nor griefs of others, but negle&s 
the endearments of his wife, aud the careſſes of his chil- 
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dren, to count the drops of rain, note the changes of the 
wind, and calculate the eclipſes of the moons of Jupiter. 

I ſhall reſerve to ſome future paper the religious and 

important meaning of this epitome of wiſdom; and only 
remark, that it may be applied to the gay and light, as 
well as to the grave and ſolemn parts of life; and that 

not only the philoſopher may forfeit his pretences to real 
learning, but the wit and the beauty may miſcarry in 
their ſchemes by the want of this univerſal requiſite, the 
knowledge of themſelves, 

It is ſurely for no other reaſon that we ſee ſuch num- 
bers reſolutely ſtruggling againſt nature, and contending 
for that which they never can attain ; endeavouring to 
unite contradictions, and determined to excel in charac- 
ters inconſiſtent with each other; that ſtock jobbers affect 
dreſs, gaiety, and elegance, and mathematicians labour 
to be wits ; that the ſoldier teazes his acquaintance with 
queſtions in theology, and the academic hopes to divert 
the ladies by a recital of his gallantries. That abſurdity 

of pride could proceed only from ignorance of them- 
ſelves, by which Garth attempted criticiſm, and Con- 
greve waved his title to dramatic reputation, and defired 
to be conſidered only as a gentleman. ; 

Eupheus, with great parts and extenſive knowledge, 
has a clouded aſpect and ungracious form; yet it has 
been his ambition, from his firſt entrance into life, to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by particularities in his dreſs, to outvy 
beaux in embroidery, to import new trimmings, and to 
be foremoſt in the faſhion. Eupheus has turned on his 
exterior appearance that attention which would always 
have produced eſteem, had it been fixed upon his mind; 
and though his virtues and abilities have preſerved him 

from the contempt which he has ſo diligently ſolicited, 
he has, at leaſt, raiſed one impediment to his reputation; 
ſince all can judge of his dreſs, but few of his under- 
ſtanding; and many who diſcern that he is a fop, are 
unwilling to believe that he can be wiſe. 
There is one inſtance in which the ladies are particu- 
larly unwilling to obſerve the rule of Chilo. They are 
deſirous to hide from themſelves the advances of age, 
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116 THE RAMBLER; 
and endeavour too frequently to ſupply the ſprightlineſs 
. and bloom of youth by artificial beauty and forced vi- 
vacity. They hope to inflame the heart by glances 
which have loſt their fire, or melt it by languor which 
is no longer delicate; they play over the airs which 
pleaſed at a time when they were expected only to pleaſe, 


and forget that airs, in time, ought to give place to vir-. 


tues. They continue to trifle, becauſe they could once 
trifle agreeably, till thoſe who ſhared their early plea. 
ſures are withdrawn to more ſerious engagements; and 
are ſcarcely awakened from their dreams of perpetual 
youth, but by the ſcorn of thoſe whom they endeavour 
to rival. 8 

—— —— — —eb— ms 

No. XXV. TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1750. 


Poſfunt quia poſſe videntur. Vixzii. 
For they can conquer who believe they can; Dryden, 


T HERE are ſome vices and errors which, though of- 
ten fatal to thoſe in whom they are found, have 
yet, by the univerſal conſent of mankind, been con- 


ſidered as entitled to ſome degree of reſpect, or have, at 


leaſt, been exempted from contemptuous infamy, and 


condemned by the ſevereſt moraliſt with pity rather than 
deteſtation. | 


A conſtant and invariable example of this general par- 


tiality will be found in the different tegard which has 


always been ſhewn to raſhneſs and cowardice ; two vices, 
of which, though they may be conceived equally diſtant 


from the middle point, where true fortitude is placed, 


and may equally injure any public or private intereſt, yet 


the one is never mentioned without ſome kind of venera- 
tion, and the other always conſidered as a topic of un- 


limited and licentious cenſure, on which all the virulence 


of reproach may be lawfully exerted. 


The fame diſtinction is made by the common ſuffrage 
between profuſion and avarice; and, perhaps, between 
many other oppoſite vices; and, as I have * reaſon 


to pay great regard to the voice of the people in caſes 


where knowledge has been forced upon them by expe- 


rience, without long deductions or deep reſearches, I am 
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inclined to believe that this diſtributionof reſpe& is not 
without ſome agreement with the nature of things; and 
that in the faults which are thus inveſted with extraordi- 
nary privileges, there are generally ſome latent princi- 
ples of merit, ſome poſſibilities of future virtue, which 
may, by degrees, break from obſtruction, and by time 
and opportunity be brought into act. | 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more eaſy 
to take away ſuperfluities than to ſupply defects; and 
therefore he that is culpable, becauſe he has paſſed the 
middle point of virtue, is always accounted a fairer ob- 
ject of hope than he who fails by falling ſhort. The one 
has all that perfection requires, and more, but the exceſs 
may be eafily retrenched ; the other wants the qualities 
requiſite to excellence; and who can tell how he ſhall 
obtain them! We are certain that the horſe may be 
taught to keep pace with his fellows, whoſe fault is that 
he leaves them behind. We know that a few ſtrokes of 
the axe will lop a cedar; but what arts of cultivation 
can elevate a ſhrub! 

To walk with circumſpection and ſteadineſs in the 
right path, at an equal diſtance between the extremes of 
error, ought to be the conſtant endeavour of every reaſon- 
able being; nor can I think thoſe teachers of moral wiſ- 
dom much to be honoured as benefactors to mankind, 
who are always enlarging upon the difficulty of our du- 
ties, and providing rather excuſes for vice than incen- 
tives to virtue, | 

But fince to moſt it will happen often, and to all ſome- 
times, that there will be a deviation towards one fide or the 
other, we ought always to employ our vigilance with moſt 
attention on that enemy from which there is the greateft 
danger; and to ftray, if we muſt ſtray, towards thofe 
parts from whence we may quickly and eaſily return. 

Among other oppoſite qualities of the mind, which 
may become dangerous, though in different degrees, I 
have often had occaſion to confider the contrary effects 
of preſumption and deſpondency ; of heady confidence, 
which promiſes victory without conteſt, and heartleſs 
puſillanimity, which ſhrinks back from the thought of 
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118 | THE RAMBLER; Be 
great undertakings, confounds difficulty with impoſfi- 


bility, and conſiders all advancement towards any new 


attainments as irreverſibly prohibited, 

Preſumption will be eaſily corrected. Every experi- 
ment will teach caution; and miſcarriages will hourly 
ſhew, that attempts are not always rewarded with ſuc- 
ceſs. The moſt precipitate ardour will, in time, be 
taught the neceſſity of methodical gradation and prepa- 
ratory meaſures; and the moſt daring confidence be 
convinced, that neither merit nor abilities can com- 
mand events. | | 
It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that 
they are always haſtening to their own reformation z be- 
cauſe they incite us to try whether our expectations are 
well grounded, and therefore detect the deceits which 
they are apt to occaſion. . But timidity is a diſeaſe of the 
mind more obſtinate and fatal; for a man once perſuaded 
that any impediment is inſuperable, has given it, with 
reſpect to himſelf, that ſtrength and weight which it had 
not before. He can ſcarcely ſtrive with vigour and per- 


| ſeverance when he has no hope of gaining the victory; 


and ſince he never will try his ſtrength, can never diſ- 
cover the reaſonableneſs of his fears. 

There is often to be found, in men devoted to litera- 
ture, a kind of intellectual cowardice, Which whoever 
converſes much among them, may obſerve frequently to 


depreſs the alacrity of enterpriſe ; and, by conſequence, 


to retard the improvement of ſcience. They have an- 
nexed, to every ſpecies of knowledge, ſome chimerie 

character of terror and inhibition, which they tranſmit 
without much reflection, from one to another; they firſt 
fright themſelves, and then propagate the panic to their 
ſcholars and acquaintance. One ftudy is inconſiſtent 
with a lively imagination, another with a ſolid judg- 
ment; one is improper in the early parts of life; ano- 
ther requires ſo much time, that it is not to be attempt- 
ed at an advanced age; one is dry, and contracts the 
ſentiments; another is diffuſe, and overburdens the me- 
mory; one is inſufferable to taſte and delicacy, and ano- 
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9 . 
ther wears out life in the ſtudy of words, and is uſeleſs to 


a wiſe man, who deſires only the knowledge of things, 

But, of all the bugbears, by which the Infartes bar- 
bati, boys both young and old, have been hitherto 
frighted from digreſſing into new tracts of learning, 
none has been more mi ſchievouſly efficacious, than an 
opinion that every kind of knowledge requires a pecu- 
liar genius, or mental conſtitution, framed for the re- 
ception of ſome ideas, and the excluſion af others; and 
that to him whoſe genius is not adapted to the ſtudy 
which he proſecutes, all labour ſhall be vain and fruit- 
lels; vain, as an endeayour to mingle oil and water, or, 
in the language of chymiſtry, to amalgamate bodies of 
heterogeneous principles. | 

This opinion we may reaſonably ſuſpect to have been 
propagated, by vanity, beyond the truth. It is natural 
for thoſe who have raiſed a reputation, by any ſcience, 
to exalt themſelves as endowed by Heaven with peculiar 
powers, or marked out by an extraordinary deſignation 
for their profeſſion ; and to fright competitors away by 
repreſenting the difficulties with which they muſt con- 
tend, and the neceſſity of qualities which are ſuppoſed 
to be not generally conferred, and which no man can 
know, but by experience, whether he enjoys. 

To this diſcouragement it may be poſſibly anſwered, 
that, fince a genius, whatever it be, is like fire in the 
flint, only to be produced by colliſion with a proper ſub- 
ect: it is the buſineſs of every man to try whether his 
taculties may not happily co-operate with his dehres ; 


and ſince they, whoſe proficiency he admires, knew their 


own farce only by the event, he needs but engage in the 
lame undertaking with equal ſpirit, and may reaſonably 
hope for equal ſucceſs. 

There is another ſpecies of falſe intelligence, given by 
thoſe who profeſs to ſhew the way to the fummit of 
knowledge, of equal tendency to depreſs the mind with 
fal ſe diſtruſt of itſelf, and weaken it by needleſs ſolicitude 
and dejection. When a ſcholar, whom they deſire to ani- 
mate, conſults them at his entrance on ſome new ſtudy, 
it is common to make flattering repreſentations of its 
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120 THE RAMBLER, 
pleaſantneſs and facility. Thus they generally attain one 


or two ends almoſt equally deſirable; they either incite 


his induſtry, by elevating his hopes, or produce a high 
opinion of their own abilities, ſince they are ſuppoſed to 
relate only what they have found, and to have proceeded 
with no leſs eaſe than they promile to their followers, 

The ſtudent, inflamed by this encouragement, ſets 


forward in the new path, and proceeds a few ſteps with 


great alacrity; but he ſoon finds aſperities and intricacies 
of which he has not been forewarned ; and, imagining, 
that none ever was ſo entangled, or fatigued before him, 
ſinks ſuddenly into deſpair, and deſiſts as from an expe- 
dition in which fate oppoſes him. Thus his terrors are 
multiplied by his hopes; and he is defeated without re- 
ſiſtance, becauſe he had no expectation of an enemy. 

Of theſe treacherous inſtructors, the one deſtroys in- 
duſtry, by declaring, that induſtry is vain, the other by 
repreſenting it as needleſs; the one cuts away the root 
ot hope, the other raiſes it only to be blaſted, The one 
confines his pupil to the ſhore, by telling him that his 
wreck is certain; the other ſends him to ſea, without 
preparing him for tempeſts. | 

Falſe hopes and falſe terrors are equally to be avoided, 
Every man, who propoles to grow eminent by learning, 
ſhould carry in his mind, at once, the difficulty of excel- 
lence, and the force of induſtry ; and, remember, that 
fame is not conferred but as the recompence of labour, 
and that labour, vigorouſly continued, has not often 
failed of its reward. | 

Ce 


No. XXVI. SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1750. 


Ingentes dominos, et claræ nomina famæ, 
IUuſtrique graves nobilitate domos 
Devita, ei longe cantus fuge; cuntrahe vela, 
Et te littoribus cymba propinqua vehat. Seneca. 
Each mighty lord, big with a pompous name, 
And each high houſe of fortune and of fame, 
With caution fly; contract thy ample ſails, 
And near the hore improve the gentle gales. Flphinfton, 


Mr. Rambler, | 
15 is uſual for men, engaged in the ſame purſuits, to 
L be inquiſitive after the conduct and fortune of each 
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other: and, therefore, I ſuppoſe it will not be unpleaſin 
to you to read an account of the various changes which 
have happened in part of a life devoted to literature. My 
narrative will not exhibit any great variety of events, 
or extraordinary revolutions ; but may, perhaps, be not 
leſs uſeful, becauſe I ſhall relate nothing which is not 
likely to happen to a thouſand others. 

I was born heir to a very ſmall fortune ; and left by 
my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care of an 
uncle. He, having no children, always treated me as his 
ſon ; and finding in me thoſe qualities which old men 
eafily diſcover in ſprightly children, when they happen 
to love them, declared, that a genius, like mine, ſhould - 
never be loſt for want of cultivation. He therefore placed 
me, for the uſual time, at a great ſchool, and then ſent 
me to the univerſity, with a larger allowance than my 
own patrimony would have afforded, that I might not 
keep mean company, but learn to become my dignity 
when I ſhould be made lord chancellor, which he often 
lamented that the increaſe of his infirmities was very 
likely to preclude him from ſeeing, 

This exuberance of money difplayed itſelf in gaiety of 
appearance and wantonneſs of expence, and introduced 
me to the acquaintance of thoſe whom the ſame ſuper- 
Anity of fortune betrayed to the ſame licence and often- 
tation: young heirs, who pleaſed themlelves with a re- 
mark very frequent in their mouths—that though they 
were ſent by their fathers to the univerſity, they were 
not under the neceſſity of living by their learning. 

Among men of this claſs, I ealily obtained thereputa- 
tion of a great genius; and was perſuaded that, with ſuch 
livelineſs of imagination, and delicacy of ſentiment, I 
ſhould never be able to ſubmit to the drudgery of the 
law. I therefore gave myſelf wholly to the more airy 
and elegant parts of learning; and was often ſo much 
elated with my ſuperiority to the youths with whom I 
converſed, that I began to liften, with great attention, 
to thoſe that recommended to me a wider and more con- 
ſpicuous theatre; and was particularly touched with an 
obſervation made by one of my friends - that it was not 

Vol. I. L 
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by lingering in the univerſity that Prior became ambaſ- 
ſador, or Addiſon ſecretary of ſtate. „ 

This deſire was hourly increaſed by the ſolicitation of 
my companions, who, removing one by one to London, 
as the caprice of their relations allowed them, or the 
legal diſmiſſion from the hands of their guardians put 
it in their power, never failed to fend an account of the 
beauty — felicity of the new world, and to remonſtrate 
how much was loſt by every hour's continuance in & 
place of retirement and conſtraint. 1 

My uncle, in the mean time, frequently harraſſed me 
with monitory letters, which I ſometimes neglected to 
open for a week after J received them, and generally 
read in a tavern, with ſuch comments as might ſhew 
how much I was ſuperior to inſtruction or advice. I 
could not but wonder how a man confined to the coun- 
try, and unacquainted with the preſent ſyſtem of things, 


ſhould imagine himſelf qualified to inſtruct a rifing ge- 


nius, born to give laws to the age, refine its taſte, 
and multiply its pleaſures. 

The poſtman, however, ſtill continued to bring me 
new remonſtrances; for my uncle was very little depreſſed 
by the ridicule and reproach which he never heard. But 
men of parts have quick reſentments; it was impoſſible 
to bear his uſurpations for ever; and I reſolved, once 
for all, to make him an example to thoſe who imagine 
themſelves wiſe becauſe they are old, and to teach young 
men, who are too tame under reprehenſion, in what 
manner grey- bearded inſolence ought to be treated. I 
therefore,-one evening, took my pen in hand ; and, after 
having animated myſelf with a catch, wrote a general 
anſwer to all his precepts, with ſuch vivacity of turn, 
ſuch elegance of irony, and ſuch aſperity of ſarcaſm, 
that I convulled a large company with univerſal laugh- 
ter, diſturbed the neighbourhood with vociferations of 
applauſe, and, five days afterwards, was anſwered, that 
I muſt be content to live on my own eſtate. 

This contraction of my income gave me no diſturb- 
ance, for a genius, like me, was out of the reach of 
want. I had friends, that would be proud to open their 
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purſes at my call, and proſpects of ſuch advancement as 
would ſoon reconcile my uncle, whom, upon mature de- 
liberation, I reſolved to receive into favour, without in- 
fiſting on any acknowledgment of his offence, when the 
ſplendour of my condition ſhould induce him to wiſh for 


my countenance. I therefore went up to London, be- 


fore I had ſhewn the alteration of my condition by any 


abatement of my way of living, and was received by all 


my academical acquaintance with triumph and congra- 
tulation, I was immediately introduced among the wits 
and men of ſpirit z and, in a ſhort time, had diveſted 
myſelf of all my ſcholar's gravity, and obtained the re- 
putation of a pretty fellow. . 

You will eaſily believe, that I had no great knowledge 
of the world; yet I had been hindered, by the general 
diſinclination every man feels to confeſs poverty, from 
telling to any one the reſolution of my uncle; and, for 
ſome time, ſubſiſted on the ſtock of money which I had 
brought with me, and contributed my ſhare, as before, 
to all our entertainments. But my pocket was foon 

tied, and I was obliged to aſk my friends for a ſmall 
um. This was a favour which we had often recipro- 
cally received from one another; they ſuppoſed my 
nts only accidental, and therefore willingly ſupplied 
them. In a ſhort time I found a neceſſity of aſking again, 
and was again treated with the fame civility z but the 
third time they begun to wonder what that old rogue my 
uncle could mean, by ſending a gentleman to town with- 
out money; and when they gave me what I aſked for 
adviſed me to ſtipulate for more regular remittances. 

This ſomewhat diſturbed my dream of conſtant afflu- 
ence : but I was three days after completely awaked ; 
for entering the tavern, where we met every evening, I 
found the waiters remitted their complaiſance, and, in- 
ſtead of contending to light me up ſtairs, ſuffered me to 
wait for ſome minutes by the bar. When I came to my 
company, I found them unuſually grave and formal z 
and one of them took a hint to turn the converſation up- 
on the mĩſconduct of young men, and enlarged upon t 
tolly of frequenting the MI of men of fortune, 
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124 THE RAM BLER. 
without being able to ſupport the expence; an obſervation 
which the reſt contributed either to enforce by repetition, 
or to illuſtrate by examples. Only one of them tried to 
divert the diſcourſe, and endeavoured to direct my at- 
tention to remote queſtions, and common topics. 
A man guilty of poverty eaſily believes himſelf ſuſ- 
Qed. I went, however, next morning, to breakfaſt 
with him, who appeared ignorant of the drift of the con- 
verſation, and, by a ſeries of enquiries, drawing till 
nearer to the point, prevailed on him, not perhaps much 


againſt his will, to inform me, that Mr. Daſh, whoſe fa- 


ther was a wealthy attorney near my native place, had, 
the morning before, received an account of my uncle's 
reſentment, and communicated his intelligence with the 
ut moſt induſtry of grovelling inſolence. 

It was now no longer practicable to conſort with my 
former friends, unleſs I would be content to be uſed as 
an inferior gueſt, who was to pay for his wine by mirth 
aud flattery ; a character which, if I could not eſcape it, 
I reſolved to endure only among thoſe who had never 
known me in the pride of plenty. I changed my lodg- 


ings, and frequented the coffee-houſes in a different re- 
gion of the town, where I was very quickly diſtinguiſh- 


ed by feveral young gentlemen of high birth and large 
eſtates, and began again to amuſe my imagination with 
hopes of preterment, though not quite ſo confidently as 
when I had leſs experience, 

The firft great conqueſt which this new ſcene enabled 
me to gain over myſelf, was, when I ſubmitted to con- 


fels to a party, who invited me to an expenſive diverſion, 


that my revenues were not equal to ſuch golden plea- 
ſures : they would not ſuffer me, however, to ſtay behind, 
and, with great reluctance, I yielded to be treated. I 
took that opportunity of recommending myſelt to ſome 
office or employment, which they unanimouſly promĩſed 
to procure me by their joint intereſt, 

I had now entered into a ſtate of dependence, and 
had hopes or fears from almoſt every man I ſaw, If 
it be unhappy to have one patron, what is his miſery 


who has many! L was obliged to comply with a thou- 


Ki. - „ „ Hor hk 
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fand capfices, . to concur in a thouſand follies, and to 
countenance a thouſand errors. I endured innumerable 


mortifications, if not from cruelty, at leaſt from negli- 


gence, which will creep in upon the kindeſi and moſt 
delicate minds, when they converſe without the mutual 
awe of equal condition. I found the ſpirit and vigour 
of liberty every moment ſink ing in me, and a ſervile fear 
of diſpleaſing, ſtealing, by degrees, upon all my beha- 
viour, till no word, or look, or action, was my own. 
As the folicitude to pleafe increaled, the power of pleaſ- 
ing grew leſs, and I was always clouded with difhdence 
where it was moſt my intereſt and wiſh to ſhine. 

My patrons confidering me as belonging to the com- 


munity, and therefore not the charge of any particular 


perſon, made no ſcruple of neglecting any opportunity of 
Promoting me, which every one thought more properly 
the buſineſs of another. An account of my expectations 
and diſappointments, and the ſucceeding viciſſitudes of 


my life, I ſhall give you in my following letter; which 
will be, I hope, of ule to ſhew how il} he forms his 


- ſchemes, who expects happineſs without freedom. 
2 4 I am, &c; 


CE — — — — —— 
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A Pauperiem metuens potiore metallts 
Libertate caret.- Hor. 


So he, who poverty with horror views, 

Who tells his freedom in exchange for gold 
(Freedom for mines of wealth tov cheaply ſcla) 

Shall make eternal ſervitude his fate, 

And feel a haughty maſter's galling weight, Francis, 


Nr. Rambler, 
A it is natural for every man to think himſelf of 
importance, your knowledge of the world will 
incline you to forgive me, it I imagine your eurioſity ſo 
much excited by the former bow of my narration, as te 
make you defire, that I ſhould proceed without any un- 
neceſſary arts of connect ion. I ſhall therefore not keep 


you longer in fuch ſuſpenſe, as perhaps my performance 


may not compenſate, | 
In the gay company with which I was now united, I 
found thole allurements and delights which the friend- 
L 3 ; 
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ſhip of young men always affords; there was that open- 
neſs which naturally produced confidence, that affability 
which, in ſome meaſure, ſoftened dependence, and that 
ardour of profeſſion which incited hope. When our 
hearts were dilated with merriment, promiſes were poured 
out with unlimited profuſion, and life and fortune were 
but a ſcanty ſacrifice to friendſhip ;. but when the hour 
came, at which any effort was to be made, I had gene- 
rally the vexation to find, that my intereſt weighed no- 
thing againſt the amuſement, and that every 

petty avocation was found a ſufficient plea for continuing 


me in uncertainty and want. Their kindneſs was indeed 


fincere; when they promiſed they had no intention to de- 
ceive; but the ſame juvenile warmth which kindled their 
benevolence, gave force in the ſame proportion to every 
other paſſion, and I was forgotten as ſoon as any new 
pleaſure ſeized on their attention. 


Vagario told me one evening, that all my perplexities 


ſhould be ſoon at an end, and defired me, from that in- 
ſtant, to throw upon him all care of my fortune, for a 
poſt of conſiderable value was that day become vacant, 
and he knew his intereſt ſufficient to procure it in the 
morning. He deſired ine to call on him early, that he 
might be dreſſed ſoon enough to wait on the miniſter be- 
fore any other application ſhould he made. I came as he 
appointed, with all the flame of N= and was told, 
by his ſervant, that, having found at his lodgings, 
when he came home, an acquaintance, who was going 
to travel, he had been perſuaded to accompany him to 
Dover, and that they had taken poſt-horſes two hours 
befare day. 
I was once very near to preferment, by the kindneſs of 
Charinus, who, at my requeſt, went to beg a place, which 
he thought me likely to fill with great reputation, and 
in which I ſhould have many opportunities of promoting 
his intereſt in return; and he pleaſed himſelf with ima- 
gining the mutual benefits that we ſhould confer, and 
the adyances that we ſhould make by our united ſtrength. 
Away therefore he went, equally warm with friendſhip 
and ambition, and left me to prepare acknowledgments 
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againſt his return. At length he came back, and told 
me that he had met in his way a party going to break- 
faſt in the country; that the ladies importuned him too 
much to be refuſed ; and that, having paſſed the morn- 
ing with them, he was come back to dreſs himſelf for 
a ball, to which he was invited for the evening. 

I have ſuffered ſeveral diſappointments from taylors 
and periwig-makers,who, by negleCting to perform their 
work, withheld my patrons from court ; and once failed 
of an eſtabliſhment for life, by the delay of a ſervant, 
ent to a neighbouring ſhop to repleniſh a ſnuff box. 

At laſt I thought my ſolitude at an end; for an of © 
fice fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who, being 
then in the country, could not very ſpeedily fill it, an; 
whoſe fondneſs would not have ſuffered him to refuſe h'* 
ſon a leſs reaſonable requeſt. Hippodamus, therefore, {© 
forward with great expedition, and I expected every hon 
an account of his ſucceſs. A long time I waited wi 
out any intelligence; but at laſt received a letter fro” 
Newmarket, by which I was informed, that the races 
were begun, and I knew the vehemence of his paſſions 
too well to imagine that he could refuſe himſelt his fa- 
vourite amuſement. 


You will not wonder that I was at laſt weary of the 


patronage of young men, eſpecially as I found them not 
generally to promiſe much greater fidelity as they ad- 
vance in life; for I obſerved, that what they gained in 
ſteadineſs, they loſt in benevolence, and grew colder to 
my intereſt, as they became more diligent to promote 
their own, I was convinced, that their liberality was 
only profuſeneſs ; that as chance directed, they were 
_ equally generous to vice and virtue; that they were 
warm, but becauſe they were thoughtleſs, and counted 
the ſupport of a friend only among other gratifications 
of paſſion. E bs 3 

My reſolution was now to ingratiate myſelf with 
men whole reputation was eſtabliſhed, whoſe high ſta- 
tions enabled them to prefer me, and whoſe age exempted 


them from ſudden changes of inclinations LI was con- 


adered as a man of parts, and therefore eaſily found ad- 


h- 
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miſſion to the table of Hilarius, the celebrated orator, 


renowned equally for the extent of his knowledge, the 


elegance of his dition, and the acuteneſs of his wit. 
Hilarius received me with an appearance of great ſatiſ- 
faction, produced me to all his friends, and directed to 
me that part of his diſcourſe in which he moſt endea- 
voured to diſplay his imagination. I had now learned 
my own intereſt enough to ſupply him opportunities for 
ſmart remarks and gay ſallies; which I never failed to 
echo and applaud. Thus I was gaining every hour on 
his affeRions, till, unfortunately, when the aflembly 
was more ſplendid than uſual, his defire of admiration 
prompted him to turn his raillery upon me, I bore it 
for ſame time with great ſubmiſſion ; and ſucceſs eneou- 
raged him to redouble his attacks: at laſt my vanity 
prevailed over my prudence; I retorted his irony with 
ſuch ſpirit, that Hilarius, unaccuſtomed to reſiſtance, 
was diſconcerted, and ſoon found means of convincing 
me, that his purpoſe was not to encourage a rival, but 
to foſter a paraſite. 76H 
I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, a 
nobleman eminent for judgment and criticiſm. - He had 
contributed to my reputation by the praiſes which he had 
often beſtowed upon my writings, in which he owned 
that there were proofs of a genius that might riſe to high 
-degrees of excellence, when time or information had re- 
duced its exuberance. He therefore required me to con- 
ſult kim before the publication of any new performance, 
and commonly propoled innumerable alterations, with- 
our ſufficient attention to the general deſign, or regard 
to my form of ſtyle and mode of imagination, But 
theſe corrections he never failed to preſs as indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary, and thought the leaſt delay of compliance an 
act of rebellion. The pride of an author made this 
treatment inſufferable; and I thought any tyranny ea» 
fier to be borne than that which took from me the uſe 
of my underſtanding. 
My next patron was Eutyches the ſtateſman, whowas 
wholly engaged in public affairs, and ſeemed to have no 
ambition but to be powerful and rich, I found his ta- 
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vour more permanent than that of the others, for there 
was a certain price at which it might be bought; he al- 
lowed nothing to humour, or to affection, but was al- 
ways ready to pay liberally for the ſervice that he re- 
quired. His demands were, indeed, very often ſuch as 
virtue could nat eaſily conſent to gratify; but virtue is 
not to be conſulted when men are to raiſe their fortunes 
by the favour of the great. His meaſures were cenſured; 
J wrote in his defence, and was recompenſed with a 
place, of which the profits were never received by me 
without the pangs of remembering that they were the 
reward of wickedneſs; a reward which nothing but that 
neceſſity which the conſumption of my little eſtate in 
theſe wild purſuits had brought upon me, hindered me 
from thrawing back in the face of my corrupter. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and I be- 
came heir to a ſmall fortune. I had reſolution to throw 
off the ſplendour which reproached me to myſelf, and re- 
tire to an humbler ſtate z in which I am now endeavour- 
ing to recover the dignity of virtue, and hope to make 
ſome reparation for my crime and follies, by informing 
others, who may be led after the ſame pageants, that 
they are about to engage in a courſe of life, in which 
they are to purchaſe, by a thouſand miſeries, the privi- 


lege of repentance. 
I am, &c. } EUBULUS. 
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Illi mors gravis incubat, 
Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur ſibi. Seneca. 


To him, alas! to him I fear, 
The face of death will terrible appear, 
Who in his life, flatt'ring his ſenſeleſs pride, 
By being known to all the world befide, 
Þoes not himſelf, when he is dying, knows a 
Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go, Corley, 
HAVE ſhewn, in a late eſſay, to what errors men are 
hourly betrayed by a miſtaken opinion of their own 
powers, and a negligent inſpection of their own charac- 
ter. But as I then confined my obſervations to common 


occurrences, and familiar ſcenes, I think it proper to en- 
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guire, how far a nearer acquaintancewith onrſelves is 
neceſſary to our preſervation from erimes as well as fol - 
lies, and how much the attentive ſtudy of our own minds 
may contribute to ſecure to us the approbation of that 
Being to whom we are accountable for our thoughts 
and our actions, and whole favour muſt finally conſti- 
tute our total happineſs, - | | 

If it be reaſonable to eſtimate the difficulty of any en- 
terpriſe, by frequent miſcarriages, it may jultly be con- 
eluded, that it is not eaſy for a man to know himfelf ; 
for whereſoever we turn our view, we {hall find almoſt 
all with whom we converle fo nearly as to judge of their 


ſentiments, indulging more favourable conceptions of 


their own virtue than they have been able to impreſs up- 
on others, and congratulating themſelves upon degrees 


of excellence which their fondeſt admirers cannot allow 


them to have attained, 4 

Thoſe repreſentatic s of imaginary virtue are gene- 
rally conſidered as arts of hypocriſy, and as ſnares laid 
for confidence and praiſe, But I believe the ſuſpicion 
often unjuſt ; thoſe who thus propagate their own repu- 
tation, only extend the fraud by which they have been 
themſelves deceived; for this failing is incident to num- 
bers, ho ſeem to live without defigns, competitions, of 
purſuits ; it appears on occaſions which promile no ac- 
eeſſion of honour, or of profit, and to perſons from whom 
very little is to be hoped or feared. © It is, indeed, not 
ealy to tell how far we may be blinded by the love of 
ourſelves, when we reflect how much a ſecondary paſſion 
can cloud our judgment, and how few faults a man, in 
tne firſt raptures of love, can diſcover in the perſon or 
conduct of his miſtreſs. ok 

To lay open all the ſources from which error flows 
in upon him who contemplates his own character, would 
require more exact knowle ie of the human heart than 
perhaps the moſt acute and lahorions obſervers have ac- 
quired, And fince falſehocd may be diverſified without 
end, it is not unlikely that every man admits an impoſ- 


ture in ſome reſpect peculiar to himſelf, as his views 
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dave been accidentally directed, or his ideas particu · 
larly combined. : | 

Soine fallacies, however, there are, more frequently 
inſidious, which it may, perhaps, not be uſeleſs to de - 
tect; becauſe though they are groſs, they may be fatal, 
2 becauſe nothing but attention is neceſfary to defeat 

m. | 

One ſophiſm by which men perſuade themſelves that 
they have thoſe virtues which they really want, is formed 
by the ſubſtitution of ſingle acts for habits. A miſer 
who once relieved a friend from the dangers of a priſon, 
ſuffers his imagination to dwell for ever upon his own 
heroic generoſity; he yields his heart up to indignation 
at thoſe who are blind to merit or inſenſible to miſery, 
and who can pleaſe themſelves with the enjoyment of 
that wealth which they never permit others to partake. 
From any cenſures of the world, or reproaches of his 
conſcience, he has an appeal to act ion and to knowledge; 
and though his whole life is a courſe of rapacity and ava- 
rice, he concludes himſelf to be tender and liberal, be- 
cauſe he has once performed an act of liberality and ten- 
derneſs. | 

As a glaſs which magnifies objects by the approach of 
one end to the eye, leſſens them by the application of the 
other, ſo vices are extenuated by the inverſion of that 
fallacy by which virtues are augmented. Thoſe faults 
which we cannot conceal from our own notice, are con- 
ſidered, however frequent, not as habitual corruptions, 
or ſettled practices, but as caſual failures, and fingle 
laples. A man who has, from year to year, ſet his 
country to ſale, either for the gratification of his ambi- 
tion or reſentment, confeſſes that the heat of party now 
and then betrays the ſevereſt virtue to meaſures that can- 
not be ſeriouſly defended. He that ſpends his days and 
nights in riot and debauchery, owns that his paſſions 
oftentimes overpower his reſolution. But each comforts 
himſelf that his faults are not without precedent ; for 
the beſt and the wiſeſt men have given way to the vio- 
lence of ſudden temptations. F: 

There are men who always confound the praiſe of 
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goodneſs with the practice, and who believe themſelves 


mild and moderate, charitable and faithful, becauſe they 


have exerted their eloquence in commendation of mild. 
neſs, fidelity, and other virtues. This is an error al- 
molt univerſal among thoſe that converſe much with de- 
pendents, with ſuch whoſe fear or intereſts di ſpoſes them 
to a ſeeming reverence from any declamation, however en- 
thuſiaſtic, and ſubmiſſion to any boaſt, however arrogant. 
Having none to recal their attention to their lives, they 
rate themſelves by the goodnels of their opinions, and 
forget how much more eaſily men may ſhew that virtue 
in their talk than in their actions. 

The tribe is likewiſe ww numerous of thoſe who re- 
gulate their lives, not by the ſtandard of religion, but 


the meaſure of other men's virtue; who lull their own 


remorſe with the remembrance of crimes more atrocious 


than their own, and ſeem to believe that they are not bad 


while another can be found worſe. 

For eſcaping theſe and a thouſand other deceits, many 
expedients have been propoſed, Some have recommended 
the frequent conſultation of a wiſe friend admitted to in- 
timacy, and encouraged to ſincerity. But this appears 
a remedy by no means adapted to general uſe: for in 
order to ſecure the virtue of one, it pre-ſuppoſes more 
virtue in two than will generally be found, In the firſt, 
fuch a deſire of rectitude and amendment as may in- 
cline him to hear his own accuſation from the mouth of 
him whom he eſfeems, and by whom, therefore, he will 
always hope that his faults are not diſcovered : and in 
the ſecond, ſuch zeal and honeſty as will make him con- 
tent for his friend's advantage to loſe his kindneſs. _ 

A long life may be paſſed without finding a friend in 
whoſe underſtanding and virtue we can equally confide, 
and whoſe opinion we can value at once for its juſtnels 
and ſincerity. A weak man, however honeſt, is not 
qualified to judge. A man of the world, however pent- 
trating, is not fit to counſel. © Friends are often choſen 
for ſimilitude of manners; and therefore each palliates 
the other's failings, becauſe they are his own, Friends 
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are tender, and unwilling to give pain; or they are in- 
tereſted, and fearful to offend, | | 

Theſe object ions have inclined others to adviſe, that 
he who would know himſelf ſhould conſult his enemies, 
remember the reproaches that are vented to his face, and 
liſten for the cenſures that are uttered in private: for his 
great buſineſs is to know his faults; and thoſe malignity 
will diſcover, and refentment will reveal. _ But this pre- 
cept may be often fruſtrated ; for it ſeldom happens that 
rivals or opponents are ſuffered to come near enough to 
know our conduct with ſo much exactneſs as that con- 
ſcience ſhould allow and refle& the accuſation. The 
charge of an enemy is often totally falſe, and commonly 
ſo mingled with falſehood, that the mind takes advantage 
from the failure of one part to diſcredit the reſt, and 
never ſuffers any diſturbance afterwards from ſuch par- 
tial reports. ; N 

Yet it ſeems that enemies have been always found by 
experience the moſt faithful monitors ; for adverſity has 
ever been conſidered as the ſtate in which a man moſt 
ealily becomes acquainted with himſelf : and this effect it 
mult produce by withdrawing flatterers, whoſe buſineſs 
is to hide our weakneſs from us, or by giving looſe to 
malice and licence to reproach ; or at leaſt by cutting off 
thoſe pleaſures which called us away from meditation on 
our own conduct, and repreſſing that pride which too 
eaſily perſuades us that we merit whatever we enjoy. 

Part of theſe benefits it is in every man's power to 
procure to himſelf, by aſſigning proper portions of his 
lite to the examination of the reſt, and by putting him- 
ſelf frequently in ſuch a ſituation, by retirement and ab- 
ſtraction, as may weaken the influence of external ob- 
jects. By this practice he may obtain the ſolitude of ad- 
verſity without its melancholy, its inſtructions without 
its cenſures, and its ſenſibility without its perturbations. 

The neceſſity of ſetting the world at a diſtance from us, 
when we are to take a ſurvey of ourſelyes, has ſent many 
from high ſtations to the ſeveritics of a monaſtic lite; and, 
indeed, every man deeply engaged in buſineſs, if all re- 
7 to 1 ſtate be not extinguiſhed, muſt have the 
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conviction, though perhaps not the reſolut ion, of Val. 
deſſo, who, when he lolicited Charles the Eifth to diſ- 
mils him, being aſked whether he retired upon diſguſt ? 
anſwered, that he laid down his commiſſion for no other 
reaſon but becauſe there ought to be ſome time for obey 
reflection between, the life of a ſoldier and his death, 
There are few conditions which, do not entangle us 
with ſublunary hopes and fears, from which it is neceſ- 
fary to be at intervals diſencumbered, that we may place. 
ourſelves in his preſence who views effects in their cauſes, 
and actions in their motives; that we may, as Chilling- 
worth expreſſes it, conſider things as it there were no 
other beings in the world but God and ourſelves ; or to 
uſe language yet more awful, may commune with. our 
ewn hearts, and be ſtill. 4 

Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon. him. who. is too. 
much known to others, and too little to himſelf : and: 
Pontanus, a man celebrated among the early reſtorers of 
literature, thought the ſtudy, of our own. hearts of a, 
much importance, that he has recommended it from his, 
tomb. Sum Joannes Jowianus Pontanus, quem amaves 
© runt bong muſe, ſuſpexerunt viri probi, boneftayerunt 
reges domini; jam ſcis qui fim, vel qui patius fuerim; 
© ego wero te, boſpes, noſcere in tenebris nequeo, ſed ieip- 
* ſum ut naſcas rago.— I am Pontanus, beloved by the 
© powers of literature, admired by men. of worth, and, 
. © dignified by the monarchs of the world. Thou know- 
< eſt now who I am, or more properly who I was. For 
© thee, ſtranger, I who am in darkneſs cannot know, 
© thee; but I entreat thee, to know thyſelt.* _ 

I hope every reader of this paper will conſider himſelf 
as engaged to the obſervation of a precept, which the 
wiſdom and virtue of all ages have concurred to enforce: 
a precept diftated by philoſopkers, inculcated by pets, 
and ratified by ſaints, | 115 
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Prudens futuri temporis exitum a 
Cagliginola nocte premit Deus, 
Ridetque ſi mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidet - Mer. 


But God has wiſely hid from human ſight 
_ The dark decrees of future fate, 
And ſown their ſeeds in depth of night; 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of ſtate 
When mortals ſearch tuo ſoon, and fear too late. Dryden, 


1 is nothing recommended with greater fre- 
quency among the gayer poets of antiquity, than the 
ſecure poſſeſſion of the preſent hour, and che diſmiſſion 
of all the cares which intrude upon our quiet, or hinder, 
by importunate perturbations, the enjoyment of thoſe 
delights which our condition happens to ſet before us. 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means unexcep- 
tionable teachers of morality ; their precepts are to be 
always conſidered as the ſallies of a genius intent rather 
upon giving pleaſure than inftruftion, eager to take every 
advantage of inſinuation; and, provided the paſſions can 
be engaged on its fide, very little ſolicitous about the 
ſuffrage of reaſon. & 

The darkneſs and uncertainty through which the hea- 
thens were compelled to wander in the purſuit of happi- 
neſs, may indeed be alledged as an excuſe for many of 
their ſeducing invitations to immediate enjoyment, which 
the moderns, by whom they have been imitated, have 
not to plead, It is no wonder that ſuch as had no pro- 
miſe of another ſtate ſhould eagerly turn their thoughts 
upon the improvement of that which was before them; 
but ſurely thole who are acquainted with the hopes and 
fears of eternity might think it neceſſary to put ſome re- 
ſtraint upon their imagination, and reflect, that by echo- 
ing the tongs of the ancient bachanals, and tranſmittiug 
the maxims of paſt debauchery, they not only prove that 
they want invention, but virtue; and ſubmit to the ſer- 
vility of imitation only to copy that of which the writer, 
if he was to live now, would often be aſhamed. 

Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius are ſel- 
dom without ſome radiations of underſtanding, by which 
meaner minds may be enlightened, the incitements te 
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pleaſure are, in thoſe authors, generally .mingled with 
ſuch reflections upon life, as well deſerve to be conſidered 
diſtinctly from the purpoles for which they are produced, 
and to be treaſured up as the ſettled concluſions of exten- 
ſive obſervation, acute ſagacity, and. mature experience, 

It is not without true judgment that on theſe occaſions 
they often warn their readers againſt enquiries into fu- 
turity,and ſolicitude about events which lie hid in cauſes 
yet unactive, and which time has not brought forward 
into the view of reaſon. An idle and thoughtleſs reſig- 
nation to chance, without any ſtruggle againſt calamity, - 
or endeavour after advantage, is indeed below thedignity 
of a reaſonable being, in whole power Providence has 
put a great part even of his preient happineſs; but it 
ſhews an equal ignorance of our proper {phere to harraſs 
our thoughts with conjectures about things not yet in 
being. How can we regulate events of which we yet 
know not whether they will ever happen? And why 
ſhould we think, with painful anxiety, about that on 
which our thoughts can have no influence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wiſe man is 
never ſurpriſed ; and, perhaps, this exemption from aſto- 
niſhment may be imagined to proceed from ſuch a proſ- 
pect into futurity, as gave previous intimation of thoſe 
evils which often fall unexpected upon others that have 
leſs foreſight. But the truth is, that things to come, 
except when they approach very nearly, are equally hid- 

den from men of all degrees of underſtanding; and if a 
wiſe man is not amazed at ſudden occurrences, it is not 
that he has thought more, but leſs, upon futurity. He 
never conſidered things not yet exiſting as the proper ob- 
je&s of his attention; he never indulged dreams till he 
was deceived by their phantoms, nor ever realiſed nonen- 
tities to his mind. He is not ſurpriſed becauſe he is not 
diſappointed; and he eſcapes diſappointment becauſe he 
never forms any expectations. | | 

The concern about things to come, that is ſo juſtly 
cenſured, is not the reſult of thoſe general reflections on 
the variableneſs of fortune, the uncertainty of life, and 
the univerſal inſecurity of all human acquiſitions, which 
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muſt m_— be ſuggeſted by the view of the world; but 
ſuch a deſponding anticipation of misfortune as fixes the 
mind upon ſcenes of gloom and melancholy, and makes 
fear predominant in every imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the ſamenature with 
jealouſy in love, and ſuſpicion m the genera] commerce 
of life ; a temper which keeps the man always in alarms, 
diſpoſes him to judge of every thing in a manner that 
leaſt favours his own quiet, fills him with perpetual ſtra- 
tagems of counteraRtion, wears him out in ſchemes to 
obviate evils which never threatened him, and at length 
perhaps contributes to the production of thoſe miſchiefs, 
of which it had raiſed ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. 

It has been uſual in all ages for moraliſts to repreſs 
the ſwellings of vain hope by repreſentations of the innu- 
merable caſualties to which life is ſubje&, and by in- 
ſtances of the unexpected defeat of the wileſt ſchemes of 
policy, and ſudden ſubverſions of the higheſt eminences 
of greatneſs, It has, perhaps, not been equally obſerv- 
ed, that all theſe examples afford the proper antidote to 
fear as well as to hope, and may be applied with no leſs 
efficacy as conſolations to the timorous, than as reſtraints 
to the proud, 

Evil is uncertain in the ſame degree as good ; and for 
the reaſon that we ought not to hope too ſecurely, we 
ought not to fear with too much dejection. The ſtate 
of the world is continually changing, and none can tell 
the reſult of the next viciſſitude. Whatever is afloat in 
the ſtream of time, may, when it is very near us, be 
driven away by an accidental blaſt, which ſhall happen 
to croſs the general courſe of the current. The ſudden 
_ accidents by which the powerful are depreſſed, may fall 
upon thoſe whoſe malice we fear; and the greatneſs by 
which we expect to be overborne may become another 
proof of the falle flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may 
become weak, or we grow ſtrong, before our encounter; 
or we may advance againſt each other without ever meet- 
ing. There are, indeed, natural evils which we can 
flatter ourſelves with no hope of eſcaping, and with lit- 
tle of delaying; but of by ills which are apprehended 
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from human malignity, or the oppoſition of rival inte- 
reſts, we may always alleviate the terror by conſiderin 
that our perſecutors are weak and ignorant, and mor 
like ourſelves, 

The misfortunes, which ariſe from the concurrence of 
unhappy incidents ſhould never be ſuffered to difturb us 
before they happen; becauſe, if the breaſt be once laid 
open to the dread of mere poſſibilitics of miſery, life 
muſt be given a prey to diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet muſt 
be loſt for ever. 3. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is abſurd to be 

afraid of the natural diſſolution of the body; becaule it 


mult certainly happen, and can by no caution or artifice 
be avoided. Whether this ſentiment be entirely juſt, 1 


ſnall not examine; but certainly, if it be improper to 
fear events which mult happen, it is yet more evidently 
contrary to right reaſon to fear thoſe which may never 
happen, and which, if they ſhould come upon us, we 
cannot reſiſt. 5 

As we ought not to give way to fear, any more than 
indulgence to hope, becauſe the objects both of fear and 
hope are yet uncertain, ſo we ought not to truſt the re- 
preſentations of one more than of the other, becauſe they 
are both equally fallacious; as hope enlarges happineſs, 
fear aggravates calamity. It is generally allowed, that 
no man ever found the happineſs of poſſeſſion propor- 


tionate to that expectation which excited his deſire, and 


invigorated his purſuit ; nor has any man found the evils 
of lite ſo formidable in reality as they were deſcribed to 
him by his own imagination: every ſpecies of diſtreſs 
brings with it ſome peculiar ſupports, ſome unforeſeen 
means of reſiſting, or power of enduring. Taylor juſtly 
blames ſome pious perſons who indulge their Racics too 
much, ſet themſelves, by the force of imagination, in the 
place of the ancient martyrs and confeſſors, and queſtion 
the validity of their own faith, becauſe they ſhrink at the 
thoughts of flames and tortures. It is, ſays he, ſuffi- 
client that you are able to encounter the temptations 
* which now aſſault you; when God ſends trials, he may 
* ſend ſtrength,” | | 
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All fear is in itſelf painful; and, when it conduces not 
to ſafety, is painful without uſe. Every conſideration, 
therefore, by which groundleſs terrors may be removed, 
adds ſomething to human happineſs. It is likewile not 
unworthy to remark, that in proportion as our cares are 
employed upon the future, they are abſtracted from the 
pre ſent, from the only time which, we can call our own ; 
and of which, if we neglect the duties to make proviſion 
againſt viſionar es we ſhall certainly counterac̃t 
our own purpole ; for he, doubtleſs, miſtakes his true in- 
tereſt, who thinks that he can increaſe his ſafety when he 
impairs his virtue. | to tad wi 
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———— Vultus uhj tuus 
Affulſit populo, gratiar it dies, 
Et ſoles melius nitent. 


Whene'er thy countenance divine 
Tn' attendant people cheers, 

The genial ſuns more radiant 8 8 
The day more glad appears. Elebin don. 


Mr. Rambler, | | | 
HERE are few taſks more ungrateful than for per- 
ſons of modeſty to ſpeak their own prailes. In ſome 
caſes, however, this muſt be done for the | io good ; 
and a generous ſpirit will on ſuch occaſions aſſert its 

merit, and vindicate itſelf with becoming warmth, 

My circumſtances, Sir, are very hard and peculiar. 
Could the world be brought to treat me as I delerve, it 
would be a public benefit. This makes me apply to 
you, that my caſe being fairly ſtated in a paper ſo gene- 
rally eſteemed, I may ſuffer no longer from ignorant and 
childiſh prejudices. | i, 

My elder brother was a Jew. A very reſpectable 
perſon, but ſomewhat auſtere in his manner: highly and 
deſervedly valued by his near relations and intimates, but 
utterly unfit for mixing in a larger ſociety, or gaining a 
general acquaintance among mankind, In a venerable 
old age he retire&from the world, and I in the bloom of 
youth came into it, {ucceding him in all his dignities; 
and formed, as I might reaſonably flatter myſelf, to be 
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the object of univerſal love and eſteem. Joy and glad 


. neſs were born with me; cheerfulneſs, good humour 
and benevolence, always attended and 2 my in- 
fancy. That time is long paſt. So long, that idle 
- Imaginations are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old and dil. 
agreeable ; but, unleſs my looking glaſs deceives me, I 
have not yet loſt one charm, 'one beauty of my earlieſt 
years. However, thus far is too certain, I am to every 
- body juſt what they chuſe to think. me, ſo that to very 
few I appear in my right ſhape ; and, though naturally 
I am the friend of human kind, to few, very few compa- 
ratively, am I uſeful or agreeable. - | 
This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impoſſible 
for me to avoid being in all forts of places and compa- 
nies ; and I am therefore liable to meet with perpetual 
affronts and injuries. Though I have as natural an an- 
tipathy to cards and dice as ſome people have to a cat, 


many and many an aſſembly am I forced to endure; and, 


though reſt and compoſure are my peculiar joy, am worn 
out and harraſſed to death with journies by men and wo- 
men of quality, who never take one but when I can be of 
the party. Some, on the contrary extreme, will never re- 


ceive me but in bed, where they ſpend at leaſt half of the 


time J have to ſtay with them; and others are ſo monſtrouſ- 
ly ill bred as to take phyſic on purpoſe when they have 
reaſon to expect me. Thoſe who keep upon terms of 
more politneſs with me, are generally ſo cold and con- 
ſtrained in their behaviour, that I cannot but perceive 


myſelf an unwelcome gueſt ; and even among perſons . 


deſerving of efteem, and who certainly have a value for 
me, it is too evident that, generally, whenever I come I 
throw a dulneſs over the whole company, that I am en- 
'tertained with a formal Riff civility, and that they are 
giad when I am fairly gone. 

How bitter muſt this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inſpire delight, admiration, and love! To one 
capable of anſwering and rewarding the greateſt warmth 
and delicacy of ſentiments! | 

| was bred up among a ſet of excellent people, who 
affectionately loved me, and treated me with the utmoſt 
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honour and reſpeR. It would be tedious to relate the 
variety of my adventures, and ſtrange viciſſitudes of my 
fortune in many different countries. Here in England 
there was a time when I lived according to my heart's 
deſire. Whenever I appeared, public aſſemblies appointed 
for my former reception were crowded. with perſons of 
quality and faſhion, early dreſt as for a court, to pay me 
their devoirs. Cheerful hoſpitality every where wn 
my board, and I was looked upon in every country-pari 
as a kind of ſocial bond between the Iquire, the parſon, 

and the tenants. The laborious 2 every where bleſt 
my appearance: they do ſo ſtill, and keep their beſt 
clothes to do me honour; though as much as I delight 
in the honeſt country-folks, they do now and then throw 
a pot of ale at my head; and ſometimes an unlucy h 
will drive his . "wb ball full in my face. 

Even in theſe my beſt days, there were perſons who 
thought me too demure and grave. I muſt, forſpbth,. by 
all means, be inſtructed by fareign maſters, and taught to 
dance and play. This method of education was {0 con- 
trary to my genius, formed for machnebler, entertain 
ments, that it did not ſucced at all, 

[ tell next into the hands of à very different fee. 
They were ſo exceſſively ſeandalized at tie gaiety of my 
appearance, as not only to deſpoil me of the foreign fop- 
peries, the paint and the patches, that I had been tricked 
out with by my lait misjudging tutors, but they robbed 
me of every innocent ornament I had from my infancy 
been uſed to gatner in the fields and gardens ; nay, they 
blacked my face, and covered me all over with a habit of 
mourning, and that too very coarſe. and awkward, I 
was now obliged to ſpend my whole life in hearing ſer - 
_ nor permitted 0 much as to ſmile upon any oc- 
caſion. 

In this melancholy diſ guiſe I became a Perfesd bugbear 
to all children and young folks. Wherever I carne there 
was a general huſh and immediate ſtop to all pleaſant- 
nels of look or diſcourſe; and not being permitted to 
talk with them in my own language at that time, they 


took ſuch a diſguſt to me.inthole tedious hours of yawn- 
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ing, that having tranſmitted it to their children, Lean. 
not now be heard, though it is long ſince J have reco- 
vered my natural form and pleaſing tone of voice. 
Would they but receive my viſits kindly, and liſten to 
what I could tell them let me ſay it without vanity— 
how charming a companion ſhould I be! to every one 
could I talk on the ſubjects moſt intereſting and moſt 
pleaſing. With the great and ambitious I would diſ- 
courſe of honours and advancements, of diſtinctions to 
which the whole world ſhould be witneſs, of unenvied 
dignities and durable preferments. To the rich I would 
tell of inexhauſtible trealures, and the ſure method to at- 
tain them. I would teach them to put out their money 
on the beſt intereſts ; and inſtruct the lovers of pleaſure 
ho to ſecure and improve it to the higheſt degree. The 
beauty ſhould learn of me how to preſerve an everlaſting 
bloom. To the afflicted I would adminifter comfort, 
and relaxation to the buſy. re 
As I dare promiſe myſelf you will atteſt the truth of 
all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many will be 
deſirous of improving their acquaintance with me; and, 
that I may not be thought too difficult, I will tell you, 
in ſhort, how I wiſh to be received. 
You muſt know, I equally hate lazy idleneſs and 

hurry. I would everywhere be welcome, at a tolera- 
bly early hour, with decent good-humour and gratitude, 
I muſt be attended in the great halls, peculiarly appro- 
priated to me with reſpect: but I do not inſiſt upon 
finery; propriety of appearance, and perfect neatneſs is 
all. I muſt, at dinner, be treated with a temperate, but 
cheerful ſocial meal ; both the neighbours and the poor 
ſhould be the better for me. Some time I muſt have a 
-tete-a-tete with my kind enter-ainers; and the reſt of my 
viſits ſhould he ſpent in pleaſant walks and airings among 
ſets of agreeable people, in ſuch diſcourſe as | ſhall na- 
turally diftate; or in reading ſome few ſelected out of 
thoſe numberleſs books that are dedicated to me, and go 
by my name. A name that, alas! as the world ſtands 
at preſent, makes them oftener thrown aſide than taken 
up. As thole converſations and bcoks ſhould be both 
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well choſen, to give ſome advice on that head may poſ- 

fibly furniſh you with a future paper: and any thing 

you ſhall offer on my behalf will be of great ſervice to, 

good Mr. Rambler, your faithful friend ul ſervant, : 
| UNDAY\. 
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Non ego mendoſos aufim defendere mores, * 
Faiſaque pro vitiis. arma tenere meis. Ovid, 


Nor, Nah witty, for my faults contend. Blphinfan, .__ / + 
"HOUGH the fallibility of man's reaſon and the 
narrowneſs of his knowledge, are very liberally 
confeſſed, yet the conduct of thoſe who ſo willingly admit 
the weakneſs of human nature, ſeems to diſcern that this 
acknowledgment is not altogether fincere ; at leaſt, that 
moſt make it with a tacit reſerve in'favour of themſelves, 
and that with whatever eaſe they give up the claim of 
their neighbours, they are defirous of being thought 
exempt from faults in their own conduct, and from error 
in their own opinions. | : i 
The certain and obſtinate oppoſition which we may 
obſerve made to confutation, however clear, and to re- 
proof, however tender, is an undoubted argument, that 
ſome dormant privilege is thought to be attacked, for as 
no man can loſe what he neither poſſeſſes or imagines 
himſelf to poſſeſs, or be defrauded of that to which he 
has no right, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that thuſe who 
break out into fury at the ſofteſt contradiction, or the 
{lighteſt cenſure, ſince they apparently conclude them- 
ſelves injured, muſt fancy ſome ancient immunity vio- 
lated, or ſome natural prerogative invaded, | To be 
miſtaken, if they thought themſelves Jiable-to miſtake, 
could not be conſidered as either ſhamefulor wonderful; 
and they would not receive with ſo much emotion intel- 
ligence which only informed them of what they knew, 
before, nor ſtruggle with ſuch earneſtnets againſt an at- 
tack that deprived them of nothing to which, they held 
themſelyes entitled. | | "Me 15 
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It is related of one of the philoſophers, that when an 
account was brought him of his ſon's death, he received 
it only with this reflection I knew that my ſon was 
4 mortal. He that is convinced of an error, if he had 
the-ſame knowledge of his own weakneſs, would inſtead 
of ſtraining for artifices, and brooding, malignity, only 
regard ſuch overſights as the appendages of humanity, 
and pacify himſelf with conſidering that he had always 
known man. to be a fallible being. | 


If it be true that moſt of our paſſions are excited by 


the novelty of objects, there is little reaſon for doubting 
that to be conſidered as ſubject to fallacies of ratiocina- 
tion, or imperfection of knowledge, is to a great part 
of mankind entirely new; for it is impoſſible to fall into 
any company where there is not ſome regular and eſta- 
bliſhed ſubordination, without finding rage and vehe- 


mence produced only by difference of ſentiments about 


things in which neither of the diſputants have any other 
mtereſt than what proceeds from their mutual unwilling- 


_ neſs to give way to any opinion that may bring upon them 


the diſgrace of being wrong. 

I have heard of one, that having advanced ſome erro- 
neous doctrines in philoſophy, refuled to ſee the experi- 
ments by which they are confuted : and the obſervation 
of every day will give new proofs with how much in- 
duſtry ſubterfuges and evaſions are ſought to decline the 


preſſure of reſiſtleſs arguments, how often the ſtate of the 


queſtion is altered, how often the antagoniſt is wiltully 


miſrepreſented, 2nd in how much perplexity the cleareſt 


poſitions are involved by thoſe whom they happen to op- 
pole, | 


Of all mortals, none ſeem to have been more infected 


with this ſpecies of vanity than the race of writers, whoſe 
reputation ariſing ſolely from their underſtanding, gives 
them a very delicate ſenſiblity of any violence attempted 
on their literary honour, It is not unpleaſing to remark 
with what folicitude men of acknowledged abilities will 
endeavour to palliate abſurdities and reconcile contra- 
dictions, only to obviate criticiſms to which all human 

rmances muſt ever be expoſed, and from which they 
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can never ſuffer, but when they teach the world, by a 
vain and ridiculous impatience, to think them of im- 
portance. e 34 | _ | 
Dryden, whoſe warmth of fancy and haſte of compo- 
fition very frequently hurried him into .inaccuracies, 
heard himſelf ſometimes expoſed to ridicule for having 
{aid in one of his tragedies— - | 

2 7 follow fate, which does too faſt purſue," 


That no man could at once follow and be followed, was, 


it may be thought, too plain to be long diſputed; and the 
truth is, that Dryden was apparently betrayed into the 
blunder by the double meaning of the word Fate, to 
which in the former part of the verſe he had annexed the 
idea of Fortune, and in the latter that of Death; ſo that 
the ſenſe only was, though purſues by Death, I will not 


| reſign myſelf to deſpair, but will follow Fortune, and do 


and ſuffer What 15 appointed. This, however, was not 


completely expreſſed : and Dryden, being determined not 


to give way to his critics, never conteſſed that he had 
been ſurpriſed by an ambiguity ; but finding luckily in 
Virgil an account of a man moving in acircle, with this 
expreſſion—* Et ſe ſequiturque fugitque'—* Here,*lays he, 


is the paſſage in imitation of Which I wrote the line 


* that my critics were pleaſed to condemn as nonſenſe; 
* not but I may ſometimes write nonſenſe, though they 
have not the 3 to find it.* | US LE. 

Every one ſees the folly of ſuch mean douhlings to 
eſcape the purſuit of criticiim ; nor is there a ſingle reader 
of this poet who would not have paid ham greater vene- 
ration, had he ſhewn conſciouſneſs enough of his-own 
ſuperiority to ſet ſuch cavils at defiance, and owned/that 
he ſometunes ſlipped into errors by the tumult of his 
imagination, and the multitude of his ideas. I%4 

It is happy when this temper diſcovers itſelf only in 
little things, which may be right or wrong without any 
influence on the virtue gr happineſs of mankind. We 


may, with very little inquietude, ſee a man perſiſt in a 


project which he has found to be impractible, live-in an 
convenient houle becauſe it was contrived by himſelf, 
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or wear a coat of a particular cut, in hopes, by perſe- 


verance, to bring it into faſhion. Theſe are indeed fol- 

lies, but they are only follies ; and, however wild or ri- 

diculous, can very little affect others. 
But ſuch pride, once indulged, too frequently operates 


upon more important objects, and inclines men not only 


to vindicate their errors, but their vices; to perſiſt in 


practices which their own hearts condemn, only leſt they 
mould ſeem to feel reproaches, or be made wiſer by the 


advice of others; or to ſearch for ſophiſmis tend ing to 
the confuſion of all principles, and the evacuation of all 
duties, that they may not appear to act what they are not 
able to defend. | THY OPT LY | 

Leet every man who finds vanity fo far predominant. 
as to betray him to the danger of this laft degree of cor- 
ruption, pauſe a moment to conſider what will be the 

conleFuences of the plea which he is about to offer for a 


practice to which he knows himſelf not led, at firſt, by 
reaſon, but compelled by the violence of defire, ſurpriſed 


by the ſuddenneſs of paſſion, or ſeduced by the ſoft ap- 
roaches of temptation, and by imperceptible gradations 
of guilt. Let him conſider what he is going to commit, 
by forcing his underſtanding to patronile thoſe appetites 
which it is its chief buſineſs to hinder and reform. 
The cauſe of Os. wad ſo little art to defend it, 
and good-and evil, when they have been once ſhewn, are. 
ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed, that ſuch apologiſts ſeldom gain 
proſelytes to their party, nor have their fallacies power 
to deceive any but thoſe whoſe deſires have clonded their 


. diſcernment. All that the beſt faculties thus employed 


can perform is, to perſuade the heareis that the man is 
hopeleſs whom they only thought vicious, that corrup- 


tion has paſſed from his manners to his principles, that 


all endeavours for his recovery are without prolpef of 
ſucceſs, and that nothing remains but to avoid him as 
infectious, or hunt him down as deſtructive. 

But if it be ſuppoſed that he may impoſe on his audi- 
ence by partial repreſentations of conſequences, intricate. 
deductions of remote cauſes, or perplexed combinations 
of ideas, which, having various relations, 2 pen different 
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as viewed on different ſnles;; that he may ſometimes 


puzzle the weak and well-meaning, and now and then 
ſeduce, by the admiration of his abilities, a young mind 
ſtill fluctuating in unſettled notions, and neither fortified 
by inſtruction, nor enlightened by experience; yet what 
mult be the event of ſuch a triumph? A. man cannot 


ſpend all his life in frolie: age, or diſeaſe, or ſolitude, 


will bring ſome hours of ſerious conſideration; and it 
will then afford no comfort to think that he has extended 
the dominion of vice, that he has loaded himſelf with the 
crimes of others, and can never know the extent of his 


own wickedneſs, or make reparation for the miſchief that 


he has cauſed. There is not, perhaps, in all the ſores 
of ideal anguiſh, a thought more paintul than the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having propagated corruption by vitiating 
principles, of having not only drawn others from the paths 
of virtue, but blocked up the way by which they ſhould 
return, of having blinded them to every beauty but the 
paint of plealure, and deatened them to every call but the 
alluring voice of the ſyrens of deſtruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice: men 
who cannot deceive others are very often ſucceſsfulLin 
deceiving themſelves; they weave their a nur? fon their 
own realon is entangled, and repeat their poſitions till 
they are credited by "themſelves ; by often contending 
they grow ſincere in the cauſe, and by long wiſhing for 
demonſtrative arguments, they at laſt bring themſelves to 
fancy that they have found them. They are then at the 
uttermoſt verge of wickedneſs, and may die without 
having that light rekindled in their minds which their 
own pride and contumacy have extinguiſhed, 

The men who can be charged with feweſt failings, ei- 
ther with reſpe& to abilities or virtues, are generally moſt 
ready to allow them: for, not to dwell on things of fo- 
lemn and awful conſideration, the humility of confeſſors, 
the tears of ſaints, and the dying terrors of perſons emi- 
nent for piety and innocence, it is well known that Cælar 
wrote an account of the errors committed by him in his 
wars of Gaul, and that Hippocrates, whole name is per- 
haps in rational eſtimation greater than Cæſar's, warned 
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poſterity againſt a miſtake into which he had fallen 

8o much, ſays Celſus, does the open and art leſs con 
© feſſion of an error become a man, conſcious that he has 
c enough remaining io ſupport his character. ; 
As all error is meanneſs,it is incumbent on every man, 
who conſults his own dignity, to retra&t it as ſoon as he 
diſcovers it, without fearing any cenſure ſo much as that 
of his own mind. As juſtiee requires that all injuries 
ſhould be repaired, it is the * of him who has ſeduced 
others by bad practices, or fa}ſe notions, to endeavour 
that fork as have adopted his errors ſhould know his 
fetraction, and that thoſe who have learned vice by his 
example, ſhould by his example be taught amendment, 
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| ot all the woes that toad the mortat hate; 


Whate'er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate 
But eaſe it 10 thou 1 "Elpbinfton. 


8 large a part of human life paſſes in a ſtate contrary 
kJ to our natural deſires, that one of the principal topics 
of moral inſtruction is the art of bearing calamities. And 
ſuch is the certainty of evil, that it is the duty of every 
man to furniſh his mind with thoſe principles that may 
enable him to act under it with decency and propriety. 

The ſect of ancient philoſophers that boaſted to have 
earried this neceſſary icience to the higheſt perfection, 
were the Stoics, or ſcholars of Zeno, whole wild enthu- 
ſiaſtic virtue pretended to an exemption from the ſenſibi- 
lities of unenlightened mortals, and who proclaimed 
themſelves exalted, by the doctrines of their [et „above 
the reach of thoſe miſeries which embitter life to the reſt 
of the world. They therefore removed pain, poverty, 
loſs of friends, exile, and violent death, from the cata- 
logue of evils ; and paſſed, in their haughty ſtyle, a kind 
of irreverſible decree, by which they forbade them to be 
counted any longer among the objects of terror or anxie- 
ty, or to give any diſturbance to the tranquillity of 3 
wiſe man. | 
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This edit was, I think, not univerſally obſerved; for 
though one of the more reſolute, When he was tortured 
by a violent diſeaſe, cried out, that let pain harraſs him 
to its utmoſt power, it ſhould never torce him to conſider 
it as other than indifferent and neutral: yet all had not 
ſtubbornneſs to hold out agamſt their tenſes; for a 
weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded to have confeſſed, in 
Nee of the gout, that he now found pain to be an 
evil, | 
It may however be queſtioned, whether theſe philo- 

ſophers can be very properly numbered among the 
teachers of patience ; for if pain be not an evil, there 
ſeems no inftru&ions requiſite how it may be borne ; and 
therefore, when they endeavour to arm their followers 
with arguments againſt it, they may be thought to have 
given up their firſt poſition. But ſuch inconſiſtencies are 
to be expected from the greateſt underitandings, when 
they endeavour to grow eminent by ſingularity, and em- 
ploy their ſtrength in eſtabliſhing opinions oppoſite to 
nature. 

The controverſy about the reality of external evils is 
now at an end. That life has many mileries, and that 
thoſe miſeries are, ſometimes at leaſt, equal to all the 
powers of fortitude, is now univerſally confeſſed ; and 
therefore it is uſeful to conſider not only how we may 
_ eſcape them, but by what means thoſe which either the 

accidents of affairs or the infirmities of nature muſt 
bring upon us, may be mitigated and lightened, and how 
we may make thoſe hours leſs wretched, which the con- 
vr of our preſent exiſtence will not allow to be very 

appy. , 
The cure for the greateſt part of human miſeries is 
not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is involved in cor- 
poreal nature, and interwoven with our being; all at- 
tempts therefore to deeline it wholly are uſeleſs and vain: 
the armies of pain ſend their arrows againſt us on every 
ſide, the choice is only between thoſe which are more or 
 lefs ſharp, or tinged with poiſon of greater or leſs 2 
nity; and the ſtrongeſt armour which reaſon can ſupply 
will only blunt their 6 repel them. 

Wo” 
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* The great remedy which Heaven has put in our hands 
is patience; by which, though we cannot leſſen the tor- 
ments of the body, we can in a great meaſure preſerve 
the peace of the mind, and ſhall ſuffer only the natural 
and genuine force of an evil, without keightening its 


acrimony, or prolonging its effects. 


There is indeed nothing more unſuitable to the nature 


of man, in any calamity,than rage and turbulence, which, 
without examining whether they are not ſometimes im- 
pious, are at leaſt always offenfive, and incline others 
rather to hate and deſpiſe than to pity and aſſiſt us, If 


what we fuffer has been brought upon us by ourſelves, 


it is obſerved, by an ancient poet, that patience is emi- 
rently our rare ſince no one ſhould be angry at feeling 
that which he has deſerved. 


„ Leniter ex merito quicquid patiare ferendum eſt.“ 
„Let pain deſerv'd without complaint de borne, 


And ſurely, it we are conſeious that we have not contri -· 
buted to our own ſufferings, if puniſhment falls upon 
innocence, or diſappointment happens to induſtry and 
prudence, patience, whether more neceſſary or not, is 
much eaſier, ſince our pain is then without aggravation, 
and we have not the bitterneſs of remorle to add to the 
aſperity of misfortune, 

In thoſe evils which are allotted to us by Providence, 
ſuch as deformity, privation of any of the ſenſes, or old 
age, it is always to be remembered, that impatience can 
have no preſent effect but to deprive us of the conſola- 
tions which our conditions admits by driving away from 
us thoſe by whoſe converſation or advice we might be 
amuſed or helped ; and that, with regard to futurity, it is 
yet leſs to be juſtified, ſince, without leſſening the pain, 
it cuts off the hope of that reward, which he by whom 
it is inflicted will confer upon them that bear it well. 

In all evils, vhich admit a remedy, impatience is to be 
avoided, becauſe it waſtes that time and attention in com- 
plaints, that, if properly applied, might remove the cauſe. 
Turenne, among the acknowledFments which he uſed to 
pay in converſation to the memory of thoſe by whom be 
had been inſtructed in the art of war, mentioned one 
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with honour, who taught him not to ſpend his time i 
regretting any miſtake which he had made, but to (et 
himſelf immediately and vigorouſly to repair it. 

Patience and ſubmiſſion are very carefully to be diſtin. 
guiſned from cowardice and indolence. We are not to 
repine, but we may lawfully ſtruggle ; for the calamities 
of life, like the neceſſities of nature, are calls to labour 
and exerciſes of diligence. When we feel any preſſures 
of diſtreſs, we are not to conclude that we can only obey 
the will of Heaven by languiſhing under it, any more 
than when we perceive the pain of thirſt, we are to ima» 
gine that*water is prohibited. Of misfortune, it never 
can be certainly known whether, as proceeding from the 
hand of God, it is an act of favour or of puniſhment : 
but fince all the ordinary diſpenſations of Providence are 
to be interpreted according to the general analogy of 
things, we may conclude that we have a right to remove 
one inconvenience as well as another; that we are only 
to take Care leſt we purchaſe eaſe with guilt ; and that 
our Maker's purpoſe, whether of reward or ſeverity, will 
be anſwered by the labours which he lays us under the 
neceſſity of performing. 

This duty is not more difficult in any ſtate than in 
diſeaſes intenſely painful, which may indeed ſuffer ſuch 
exacerbations as ſeem to ſtrain the powers of life to their 
utmoſt ſtretch, and leave. very little of the attention va- 
cant to precept or reproof. In this ſtate the nature of 
man requires ſome indulgence; and every extravagance 
but impiety may be eaſily forgiven him. Yet, lett we 
ſhould think ourlelves too ſoon entitled to the mourn- 
ful privileges of irreſiſtible miſery, it is proper to re- 
fled, that the utmoſt anguiſh which human wit can 
contrive, or human malice can inflict, has been 
' borne with conſtancy ; and that if the pains of diſ- 
eaſe be, as I believe they are, ſometimes greater than 
thoſe of artificial torture, they are therefore in their own 
nature ſhorter, the vital frame is quickly broken, or the 
union between ſoul and body is for a time ſuſpended by 
inſenſibility, and we ſoon ceaſe to feel our maladies when 
they once become too violent to be borne, I think 
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there is ſome reaſon for queſtioning whether the body 
and mind are not ſo proportioned, that the one can bear 
all that can be inflicted on the other, whether virtue can- 
not ſtand its ground as long as life, and whether a foul 
well principled will not be ſeparated ſooner than ſub- 
dued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our paſſions, 
ſuch as diminution of fortune, loſs of friends, or declen- 
ſion of character, the chief danger of impatience is upon 
the firſt attack, and many expedients have been contrived, \ 
by which the blow may be broken. Of theſe the moſt 
general precept is, not to take pleaſure in any thing of 
which it is not in our power to ſecure the poſſeſſion to 
ourſelves. This counſel, when we conſider the enjoy. 
ment of any terreſtrial advantage as oppoſite to a con- 
ſtant and habitual folicitude for future felicity, is un- 
doubtedly juſt, and delivered by that authority which 
cannot be diſputed ; but, in any other ſenſe, is it not like 
advice not to walk leſt we ſhould ſtumble, or not to lee, 
leſt our eyes ſhould light upon deformity ? It ſeems to 
me reaſonable to enjoy bleſſings with confidence, as well 
as to reſign them with ſubmiſſion, and to hope for the 
continuance of good which we poſſeſs without inſolence 
or voluptuouſneſs, as for the reſtitution of that which 
we loſe without deſpondency or murmurs. 

The chief ſecurity againſt the fruitleſs anguiſh of im- 
patience mult ariſe from frequent reflection on the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of the God of nature, in whoſe hands 
are riches and poverty, honour and diſgrace, pleaſure and 
pain, and life and death. A ſettled conviction of the 
tendency of every thing to our good, and of the poſſibi- 
lity of turning miſeries into happineſs, by receiving them 
5 the name of tbe Lord, 


rightly, will incline us to ble; 
svbether he gives or takes away, 
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Quad caret alterna requie durabile non eſt, Ovid, 
Alternate reſt and labour long endure, 


T* the early ages of the world, as is well known t6 
thoſe who are verſed in ancient traditions, when in- 
nocence was yet untainted, and ſimplicity unadulterated, 
mankind were happy in the enjoyment of continual plea- 
fure, and conſtant plenty, under the protection of Reſt ; 
a gentle meg who required of her worſhippers nei- 
ther altars nor ſacrifices, and whoſe rites were only per- 
formed by proſtrations upon turfs of flowers, in ſhades of 
jaſmine and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of rivers 
flowing with milk and neftar, AU 
Under this eaſy government the firſt generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual ſpring, eat the fruits 
which, without culture, fell ripe into their hands, and 
ſlept under bowers arched by nature, with the birds ſing- 
ing over their heads, and the beaſts ſporting about them. 
But by degrees they began to Joſe their original integrity; 
each, though there was more than enough for all, was 
defirous of appropriatingeart to himſelf, Then entered 
Violence and Fraud, and Theft and Rapine. Soon after, 
Pride and Envy broke into the world, and brought with 
them a new ſtandard of wealth; for men, who till then 
thought themſelves rich when they wanted nothing, now 
rated their demands, not by the calls of nature, but by 
the plenty of others; and began to conſider themſelves as 
rap when they beheld their own poſſeſſions exceeded 
y thoſe of their neighbours. Now 2 one could be 
happy, becauſe only one could have moſt, and that one 
was always in danger, leſt the ſame arts by which he had 
ſupplanted others ſhould be praQiſed upon himſelf. 
Amidſt the prevalence of this corruption, the ſtate of 
the earth was changed; the year was divided into ſea- 
ſons; part of the ground became barren, and the reſt 
yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. The ſummer 
and autumn indeed furniſhed a coarſe and inelegant ſut- 
ficiency, but winter was without any relief; Famine, 
with a thouſand diſeaſes, which the inclemency of the 
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air invited into the upper regions, made havoc among 
men; and there appeared to be danger left they ſhould 
be deſtroyed before they were reformed. 

To oppoſe the devaſtations of Famine, who ſcattered 
the ground every where with carcaſes, Labour came down 
upon earth, Labour was the ſon of Neceſſity, the nurſg- 
ling of Hope, and the pupil of Art; he had the ſtrength 
of his mother, the ſpirit of his nurſe, and the dexterity 
of his governeſs. His face was wrinkled by the wind, 
and ſwarthy with the ſun; he had the implegenty of 
huſbandry in one hand, with which he, turned up. the 
earth, in the other he had the tools of architecture, and 
Tailed walls and towers at his pleaſure. He called out 
with a rough voice—* Mortals ! ſee here the power to 


s whom you are conſigned, and from whom you are to 


© hope for all your pleaſures and all your ſafety. You 
« have long languiſhed under the dominion of Reſt, an 
© impotent and deceitful goddeſs, who can neither protect 
© nor relieve you, but rehgas you to the firſt attacks of 
© either Famine or Diſeaſe, and ſuffers her ſhades. to be 
s — by every enemy, and deſtroyed by every acci- 
«dent. | 

Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I will teach 
© you to remedy the ſterility of the earth, and the ſeverity 
© of the tky; I will compel ſummer to find proviſions for 
© the winter; I will force the waters to give you their 
© fiſh, the air its fowls, and the foreſt its beaſts; I will 


\ © teach yau to pierce the bowels of the earth, and bring 


© out from the caverns of the mountains, metals which 
© ſhall give ſtrength to your hands, and ſecurity to your 
bodies, by which you may be covered from the aſſaults 
© of the fierceſt beaſts, and with which you ſhall fell the 
© oak, and divide rocks, and ſubject all nature to. your 
© ule and pleaſure.” 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the inha- 
bitants of the globe conſidered Labour as their only 
friend, and haſtened to his command, He led them out 


to the fields and mountains, and ſhewed them how to 


'open mines, to level hills, to drain marſhes, and change 
the courſe of rivers, The face of things was immedi- 
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ately transformed; the land was covered with towns and 
villages, encompaſſed with fields of corn, and plantations. 
ot fruit-trees; and nothing was ſeen but heaps of grain, 
__ baſkets of fruits, full tables, and crowded ftore- 
louſes, | | | 

Thus Labour and his followers added every hour new. 
acquiſitions to their conqueſts, and faw Famine gradually 
diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions; till, at laſt, amid their 
joll:ty and triumphs, they were depreſſed and amazed 
by the approach of Laſſitude, who was krown by her 
ſunk eyes and dejected countenance. She came forward 
trembling and groaning : at every groan the hearts of all 
thoſe that beheld her loſt their courage, their nerves 
ſlackened, their hands ſhook, and «the inſtruments of 
Labour fell from their graſp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they reflected with 
regret on their eaſy compliance with the ſolicitations of 
Labour, and began to wiſh again for the golden hours 
which they remembered to have paſſed under the reign, 
of Reſt, whom they reſolved again to viſit, and to whom 
they intended to dedicate the remaining part of their 
lives. Reſt had not left the world; they quickly found 
her; and, to atone for their former deſertion, invited 
her to the enjoyment of thoſe acquiſitions which Labour. 
had procured them. | 

Reſt therefore took leave of the groves and vallies, 
which ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and entered into pa- 
laces, repoſed herſelf in alcoves, and ſlumbered away the 
winter upon beds of down, and the ſummer in arti- 
ficial grottos, with caſcades playing before her. There 
was indeed always ſomething wanting to complete her 
telicity; and ſhe could never lull her returning fugitives 
to that ſerenity which they knew before their engage- 
wents with Labour : nor- was her dominion entirely 
without control, for ſhe was obliged to ſnhare it with 
Luxury, though ſhe always looked upon her as a falſe 
friend, by whom her influence was in reality deſtroyed, 
wiile it ſeemed to be promoted. | 

The two. ſoft aſſociates, however, reigned for ſome 
time without viſible diſagreement, till at laſt Luxury be- 
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trayed her charge, and let in Diſeaſe to ſeize upon her 
worſhippers. Reft then flew away, and left the place 
to the uſurpers, who employed all their arts to fortify 
themſelves in their poſſeſſion, and to ſtrengthen the in- 
tereſt of each other. | . 

Reſt had not always the ſame enemy: in ſome places, 
ſhe elcaped the incurſions of Diſeaſe, but had her re- 
ſidence invaded by a more ſlow and ſubtle intruder; for 
very frequently, when every thing was compoſed and 
quiet; when there was neither pain within, nor danger 
without; when every flower was in bloom, and every 
gale freighted with perfumes, Satiety would enter, with 
a languſhing and repining look, and throw herſelf upon 
the couch, placed and adorned for the accommodation of 
Reſt, No ſooner was ſhe ſeated than a general gloom 


1 


ſpread itſelf on every ſide; the groves immediately loſt 


their vendure, and their inhabitants deſiſted from their 
melody, the breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the flowers con- 
trated their leaves and ſhut up their odours. Nothing 
was ſeen on every ſide hut multitudes wandering about, 
they knew not whither, in queſt they knew not of what; 
no voice was heard but of complaints that mentioned no 
pain, and murmurs that could tell of no misfortune. - 
Reſt had now loſt her authority. Her followers again 
began to treat her with contempt ; ſome of them united 
themſelves more cloſely to Luxury, who promiled, by her 
arts, to drive Satiety away ; and others, that were more 
wiſe, or had more fortitude, went back again to Labour, 
by whom they were indeed protected from Satiety, but 
delivered up in time to Laſſitude, and forced by her to 
the bowers of Reſt. | ng 
Thus Reft and Labour equally perceived their reign 
of ſhort duration and uncertain tenure, and their empire 
liable to inroads from thoſe who were alike enemies to 
both. They each found their ſubjects unfaithful, aud 
ready to deſert them upon every opportunity. Labour 
{aw the riches which he had given always carried away 
as an offering to Reſt ; and Reſt found her votaries in 
every exigence flying from her to beg help of Labour. 
They, therefore, at laſt, determined upon an interview, 
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in which they agreed to divide the world between them, 
and govern it alternately ; alloting the dominion of the 
day to one, and that of the night to the other, and pro- 
miſed to guard the frontiers of each other; ſo that, when« 
ever hoſtilities were attempted, Satiety ſhould be inter- 
cepted by Labour, and Laſſitude expelled by Reſt. Thus 
the ancient quarrel was appeaſed ; and as hatred is often 
ſucceeded by its contrary, Reſt afterwards became preg- 
nant by Labour, and was delivered of Health; a bene- 
yolent goddeſs, who conſolidated the union of her pa- 
rents, and contributed to the regular viciſſitudes of their 
reign, by diſpenſing her gifts to thoſe only who ſhared 

their lives in juſt proportions between Reſt and Labour. 

nm 
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Non fine vano [7 
Aurarum et fituz metu, . Hor. in 
Alarm'd with every riſing gale, ö 5 
In ev'ry wood, in ev'ry vale. Zipbinſten. ? 


I HAVE been cenſured for having hitherto dedicated 
ſo few of my ſpeculations to the ladies; and, indeed, 
the moraliſt, whoſe inſtructions are accommodated only to 
one half of the human ſpecies, muſt be confeſſed not ſuffi- 
ciently to have extended his views. Vet, it is to be con- 
ſidered, that maſculine duties afford more room for 
counſels and obſervations, as they are leſs uniform, and 
connected with things more ſubje& to viciſſitude and ac- 
cident; we therefore find that, in philoſophical diſcourſes, 
which teach by precept, or hiſtorical narratives, that in- 
ſtruct hy example, the peculiar virtues or faults of wo- 
men fill but a ſmall part; perhaps generally too ſmall; 
for ſo much of our domeſtic happineſs is in their hands, 
and their influence is ſo great upon our earlieſt years, 
that the univerſal intereſt of the world requires them to 
be well inftructed in their province; nor can it be 
thought proper, that the qualities by which ſo much 
pain or pleaſure may be given, ſhould be left to the di- 
rection of chance. ; | 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place in my pa- 
7 75 a N which perhaps may not be wholly uie- 
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teſs to them whoſe chief ambition is to . pleaſe, as it 
ſhows how certainly the end is miſſed by abſurd and in- 


judicious endeavours at diſtinction. 


"Walk To the Rambler. 


T AM a young gentleman at my own diſpoſal, with 
à conſiderable eſtate; and, having paſſed through the 
common forms of education, ſpent ſome time in foreign 
countries, and made myſelf diſtinguiſhed fince my return 
in the politeſt company, I am now arrived at that 
of life in which every man is expected to ſettle, and pro- 
vide for the continuation .of his lineage. I withſtood 
for ſome time the ſolicitations and remonſtrances of my 
aunts and uncles, hut at laſt was perſuaded to viſit An- 
thea, an heireſs, whoſe land lies contiguous to mine, and 
whoſe birth and beauty are without objection. Our 
friends declared, that we were born for each other; all 
thoſe on both ſides, who had no intereſt in hindering our 


union, contributed to promote it, and were conſpiring to 


harry us into matrimony before we had an opportunity 
of knowing one another. I was, however, too old to 
be given away without my own conſent ; and having 
happened to pick up- an opinion, which, to many of my 
relations, ſeemed extremely odd, that a man might be un- 
happy with a large eftate, determined to obtain a nearer. 
knowledge of the perſon with whom I was to paſs the. 

remainder of my time. To protra& the courtihi was. 
by no means difficult, for Anthea had a — 2 
lity of evading queſtions which I ſeldom repeated, and 
of barring approaches which I had no great eagerneſs 


to prels. 


Thus the time paſſed away in viſits and civilities, 
without any ardent profeſſions of love, or formal offers 
of ſettlements. I often attended her to public places; 
in which, as is well known, all behaviour is ſo much re- 
gulated by cuſtom, that very little inſight can be gained 
into the private character, and therefore I was not yet 
able to inform myſelf of her humour and inc linations. 

At laſt I ventured to propole to her to make one of a 


ſmall party, to ſpend a day in viewing a ſeat and gar- 
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dens a few miles diſtant; and having, upon her compli- 
ance, collected the reſt of the company, I brought at the 
hour a coach which I had borrowed from an acquaint- 
ance, having delayed to buy one myſelf, till I ſhould 
have an opportunity of taking the lady's opinion for 
whoſe uſe it was intended. Anthea came down; but as 
ſhe was going to ſtep into the coach, ftarted back with 
great appearance of terror, and told us, that the durſt not 
enter, for the ſhocking colour of the lining had ſo much 
the air of the mourning coach, in which ſhe followed her 
aunt's funeral three year's before, that ſhe ſhould never 
have her poor dear aunt out of her head. - 

0 TI knew that it was not for lovers to argue with their 
miſtreſſes; I therefore ſent back the coach, and got ano- 
ther more gay. Into this we all entered, the coachman 
began to drive, and we were amuſing ourſelves with the 
expectation of what we ſhould ſee, when, upon a ſmall 
inclination of the carriage, Anthea fcreamed out, that 
we were overthrown. We were obliged to fix all our 
attention upon her, which ſhe took care to k 3 by 
renewing her outeries at every corner, where we had oc- 
caſion to turn: at intervals ſhe entertained us with fret- 
ful complaints of the uneaſineſs of the coach, and obliged 
me to call ſeveral times on the coachman to take care 
and drive without jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured 
to pleaſe us, and therefore moved very ſlowly, till An- 
thea found out that this pace would only keep us longer 
on the ſtones, and defired that I would order him to 
make more ſpeed. He whipped his horſes, the coach 
jolted again, and Anthea very complaiſfantly told us how 
much ſhe repented that ſhe made one of our company. 
At laſt we got into the ſmooth road, and began to 
think our difficulties at an end, when, on a ſudden, An- 
thea ſaw-a brook before us, which ſhe could not venture 
to paſs. We were, therefore, obliged to alight, that we 
might walk over the bridge; but when we came to it, 
we found it ſo narrow; that Anthea durſt not ſet her 
foot upon it, and was content, after long conſultation, 
to call the coach back; and with innumerable precau- 
tions, terrors, and lamentations, crofled the brook. 
O 2 
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It was neceſſary, after this delay, to amend our pace; 
and directions were accordingly giwen to the coachman, 
when Anthea informed us, that it was common for the 
axle to catch fire with quick motion, and begged of 
me to look out every minute leſt we ſhould all be con- 
ſumed, I was forced to obey, and gave her, from time 
to time, the moſt ſolemn declarations that all was ſafe, 
and that I hoped we ſhould reach the place without loſ- 
ing our lives either by fire or water. * 

Thus we paſſed on over ways ſoft and hard, with more 
or with leſs ſpeed, but always with new viciſſitudes of 
anxiety, If the ground was hard, we were jolted ; if 


foft, we were ſinking ; if we went faſt, we ſhould be 


overturned ; if ſlowly, we ſhould never reach the place. 
At length ſhe ſaw ſomething which ſhe called a cloud, 
and began to conſider, that at that time of the year it 
frequently thundered. This ſeemed to be the capital ter- 
ror; for after that, the coach was ſuffered to move on,and 
no danger was thought too dreadful to be encountered, 
provided ſhe could get into a houſe before the thunder. 
Thus our whole converſation paſſed in dangers, and 
cares, and fears, and conſolations, and ſtories of ladies 
dragged in the mire, forced to ſpend all the night on a 
heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt with lightning; 
and no ſooner had a hair-breadth eſcape ſet us free from 
one calamity, but we were threatened with another. 

At length we reached the houſe where we intended to 
regale ourſelves ; and I propoſed to Anthea the choice of 
a great number of diſhes, which the place, being well 
provided for entertainment, happened to afford. She 
made ſome objection to every thing that was offered; 
one thing ſhe hated at that time of the year; another ſhe 
could not bear fince ſhe had ſeen it ſpoiled at Lady Feed- 
well's table; another ſhe was ſure they could not dreſs 
at this houſe ; and another ſhe could not touch without 
French ſauce. At laſt ſhe fixed her mind upon ſalmon 
but there was no ſalmon in the houſe. It was, however, 
procured with great expedition; and when it came to 
the table, ſhe found that her fright had taken away her 
ſtomach, which indeed ſhe thought no great loſs, for 
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ſhe could never believe that any thing at an inn could be 
cleanly got. e 

Dinner was now over, and the company propoſed (for 
I was now paſt the condition of making overtures) that 
we ſhould purſue our original deſign of viſiting the gar- 
dens. Anthea declared, that ſhe could not imagine what 
pleaſure we expected from the aght of a few green trees 
and a little gravel, and two or three pits of clear water: 
that for her part ſhe hated walking till the cool of the 
evening; and thought it very likely to rain; and again 


wiſhed that ſhe had ſtaid at home. We then reconciled - 


ourſelves to our diſappointment, and began to talk on 
common ſubjets, when Anthea told us that, fince we 
came to ſee gardens, ſhe would not hinder our ſatisfac- 
tion. We all roſe, and walked through the inclofures 
for ſome time, with no other trouble than the neceſſity 
of watching, leſt a frog ſhould hop acroſs the way, which 
Anthea told us would certainly Kill her, if ſhe ſhould 
happen to ſee him. 

Frogs, as it fell out, there were none; but when we 
were within a furlong of the gardens, Anthea ſaw ſome 
ſheep, and heard the wether clink his bell, which ſhe 


was certain was not hung upon him for nothing, and 


therefore no aſſurances nor entreaties could prevail upon. 
her to go a ſtep farther ; ſhe was torry to diſappoint the 
company, but her life was dearer to her than ceremony 
We came back to the inn, and Anthea now diſcovered 
that there was no time to be loſt in returning, for the 
night would come upon us, and a thouſand misfortunes 
might happen in the dark. The horſes were immedi- 
ately harneſſed; and Anthea, having wondered what 
could have ſeduced her to ſtay fo long, was eager to ſet 
out. But we had now a new {ſcene of terror; every man 
we ſaw was a robber; and we were ordered ſometimes to 


drive hard, left a traveller whom we ſaw behind ſhould 


overtake us; and ſometimes to (top, left we ſhould come 

up to him who was paſſing before us. She alarmed many 

an honeſt man, by begging of him to ſpare her life as he 

paſſed by the coach; and drew me into fifteen quarrels. 

with perſons who increaſed her fright, by kindly top» 
O 3 | | 
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162 THE RAMBLER, 
ping to enquire whether they could aſſiſt us. At laſt we 
came home, and ſhe told her company next day what à 
pleaſant ride ſhe had been taking. 
I ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not enquire of you what deduc- 
tions may be made from this narrative, nor what happi- 
neſs can ariſe from the ſociety of that woman, 'who mil. 


takes cowardice for elegance, and imagines ail delicacy 


to conſiſt in refuſing to be pleaſed. 
I am, &c, 
2 —— — — 
No. XXXV. TUESDAY, JULY 17. 


——᷑ Non pronuba Juno, 
Non Hymen=zns adeſt, non illi Gratia leo. Ovid. 


Without connudiel Juna's aid they wed; 
Nor Hymen nor the Graces bleſs the bed. Elybin on. 


To the Rambler. | 
you have hitherto delayed the performance of the 


SIR, 


| 8 
A promiſe, by which you gave us reaſon to Hope for 


another paper upon matrimony, I imagine you deſirous 
of collecting more materials than your own experience 
or obſervation can ſupply; and I ſhall therefore lay can- 
didly before you an account of my own entrance into the 
conjugal ſtate. A 

I was about eight. and twenty years old when, having 
tried the diverſions of the town till I began to he weary, 
and being awakened into attention to more ſerious bu- 
ſineſs, by the failure of an attorney to whom I had im- 
plicitly truſted the conduct of my fortune, I reſolved to 
take my eſtate into my own care, and methediſe my 

whole life according to the ſtricteſt rules of economical 
prudence, | / 

In purſuance of this ſcheme, I took leave of my ac- 
quaintance, who diſmiſſed me with numberleſs jeſts upon 
my new ſyſtem; having firſt endeavoured to divert me 
from a deſign ſo little worthy of a man of wit, by ridi- 

culous accounts of the ignorance and ruſticity into 
which many had ſunk in their retirement, after havin 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in taverns and playhouſes, an 


given hope; of ring to uncommon eminence among the 


gay part of mankind, 2 
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When I came firſt into the country, which, by a neg- 
let not uncommon among young heirs, I had never 
ſeen ſince the death of my father, I found every thing in 
ſuch confuſion, that, being utterly without practice in 
buſineſs, I had great difficulties to encounter in diſen- 
tangling the perplexities of my circumſtances ; they, 
however, gave way to diligent application, and I per- 
ceived that the advantage of keeping my own accounts 
would very much overbalance the time which they could 
require. | 

1 had now viſited my tenants, ſurveyed my land, and 
repaired the old houſe, which for ſome years had been 
running to decay, Theſe proofs of pecuniary wiſdom 
began to recommend me as a ſober, judicious, thriving 
_ gentleman, to all my graver neighbours of the country 

who never failed to celebrate my management, in oppoſi- 
tion to T hriftleſs and Latterwit, two Imart fellows, who 
had eſtates in the ſame part of the kingdom, which they 
viſited now and then in a frolic, to take up their rents 
beforehand, debauch a milk-maid, make a feaſt for the 
village, and tell ſtories of their own, intrigues, and then 
rode poſt back to town to ſpend their money, | 

It was doubtful, however, for ſome time, whether I 
ſhould be able to hold my reſolution; but a ſhort perſe- 
verance removed all my ſuſpicions. I roſe every day in 
reputation, by the decency of my converſation and the 
regularity of my conduct; and was mentioned with 
great regard at the aſſizes, as a man very fit to be put 
in commiſſion for the peace. | 

During the confuſion of my affairs, and the daily ne- 
ceſſity of viſiting farms, adjuſting contracts, letting 
leaſes, and ſuperintending repairs, I found very little va. 
cuity in my life, and theretore had not many thoughts 
of marriage; but, in a little while, the tumult of buſineſs 
ſubſided, and the exact method which | had eſtabliſhed 
enabled me to diſpatch my accounts with great facility, 
I had therefore now upon my hands the taſk of finding 
means to ſpend my time, without falling back into the 
poor amuſements which I had hitherto indulged, or 
changing them for the ſports of the field, which I ſaw 
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purſued with ſo much eagerneſs by the gentlemen of the 
country, that they were indeed the only pleafures in 
which I could promiſe myſelf any partaker. ; 


The inconvenience of this ſituation naturally diſpoſed 
me to wiſh for a companion; and the known value of 


my eſtate, with my reputation for frugalityand prudence, 


eafily gained me admiſſion into every family; for I ſoon 
found that no inquiry was made after any other virtue, 
nor any teſtimonial neceſſary, but of my freedom from 
incumbrances, and my care of what they termed the mai 
chaxce. I ſaw, not without indignation, the eagerneſs 
with which the daughters, wherever I came, were ſet 
out to ſhow; nor could I conſider them in a ſtate much 
different from proſtitution, when I found them ordered to 
play their airs before me, and to exhibit, by ſome ſeemin 
chance, ſpecimens of their muſic, their work, or their 
houſewifery. No ſooner was I placed at table, than the 
young lady was called upon to pay me ſome civility or 
other ; nor could I find means of eſcaping, from either 
father or mother, ſome account of their daughters excel- 
lencies, with a declaration that they were now leaving 
the world, and had no buſineſs on this fide the grave 
but to ſee their children happily diſpoſed of; that ſhe 
whom I had been pleaſed to compliment at table was 
indeed the chief pleaſure of their age, ſo good, fo duti- 
ful, ſo great a relief to her mamma in the care of the 
houſe, and ſo much her papa's favourite, for her cheer- 
fulneſs and wit, that it would be with the laſt reluct- 
ance that they ſhould part; but to a worthy gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, whom they might often viſit, they 
would not ſo far conſult their own gratification as to re- 
fuſe her; and their tenderneſs ſhould be ſhewn in her 
fortune, whenever a ſuitable ſettlement was propoſed. 
As I knew theſe overtures not to proceed from any 
preference of me before another equally rich, I could 
not but look with pity on young perſons condemned to be 
ſet to auction, and made cheap by injudicious commend- 
ations; for how could they know themſelves offered and 
rejected a hundred times, without ſome loſs of that ſoft 
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THE RAMBLER, 163 
elevation and maiden dignity, ſo neceſſary to the com- 
pletion of female excellence ? 

I ſhall not trouble you with a hiſtory of the ſtratagems 
practiſed upon my judgment, or the allurements tried 
upon my heart; which, if you have, in any part of your 
life, been acquainted with rural politics, you will eafil 
conceive, -Their arts have no great variety, they think 

nothing worth their care but money; and, ſuppoſing its 
influence the ſame upon all the world, ſeldom endeavour 
to deceive by any other means than falſe computations. 

Iwill not deny that, by hearing myſelf loudly com- 
mended for my diſcretion, I began to ſet ſome value upon 
my character, and was unwilling to loſe my credit by 
marrying for love. I therefore reſolved to know the for - 
tune of the lady whom I ſhould addreſs, before I en- 
quired after her wit, delicacy, or beauty. 

This determination led me to Mitiſta, the daughter 
of Chryſophilus, whoſe perſon was at leaſt without de- 
formity, and whoſe manners were free from reproach, as 
ſhe had been bred up at a diſtance from all common 
temptations. To Mitiſſa, therefore, I obtained leave 
from her parents to pay my court; and was referred by 
her again to her father, whoſe direction ſhe was reſolved 
to follow. The queſtion then was only, what ſhould be 
ſettled? The old gentleman made an enormous de- 
mand, with which I refuſed to comply. Mitiſſi was or- 
dered to exert her power; ſhe told me, that if I could 
refuſe her papa, I had no love for her; that ſhe was an 
unhappy creature, and that I was a perfidious man; then 
ſhe burſt into tears and fell into fits. All this, as I was 
no paſſionate lover, had little effect. She next refuſed 
to ſee me; and becauſe I thought myſelf obliged to write 
in terms of diſtreſs, they had once hopes of ſtarving me 
into meaſures; but, finding me inflexible, the father com- 
plied with my propoſal, and told me he liked me the 
more for being ſo good at a bargain. 

I was now married to Mitiſſa, and was to experience 
the happineſs of a match made without paſſion. Mitiſſa 
ſoon diſcovered that ſhe was equally prudent with myſelf, 
and had taken a huſband only to be at her own gom- 
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gon © THE RAMBLER. | EN 
mand, and to have a chariot at her own call. She 
brought with her an old maid recommended by her mo- 
ther, Who taught her all the arts of domeſtic manage- 
ment, and was, upon every occaſion, her chief agent and 
dire&reſs, They ſoon invented one reaſon or other to 
quarrel with all my ſervants, and either prevailed on me 
to turn them away, or treated them ſo ill, that they left 
me of themlelves, and always ſupplied their places with 
{ome brought from my wite's relations. Thus they eſta- 
bliſhed a tamily, over which I had no authority, and 


which was in a perpetual conſpiracy againſt me; for Mi- 
tiſſa conſidered herlelf as having a ſeparate intereſt, and 


thought nothing her own but what ſhe laid up without 


my knowledge. For this reaſon ſhe brought me falſe 


accounts of the expences of the houſe, joined with my 
tenants in complaints of hard times, and, by means of z 
ſteward of her own, took rewards for ſoliciting abate- 
ments of the rent. Her great hope is to outlive me, that 


ſhe may enjoy what ſhe has thus accumulated, and there- 


fore ſhe is always contriving ſome improvements of her 


joĩnture · land; and once tried to procure an injun&tian 


to hinder me from ſelling timber upon it for repairs. 
Her father and mother aſſiſt her in her projects; and are 
frequently hinting that ſhe is ill- uſed, and reproachi 


me with the preſents that other ladies receive trom their 


huſbands. 


Such, Sir, was my ſituation for ſeven years, till at laſt 


my patience was exhauſted ; and having one day invited 
her father to my houſe, I laid the ſtate of my affairs bo- 


fore him, detected my wife in {ſeveral of her frauds, 


turned out her ſteward, charged a conſtable with her 
maid, took my buſineſs into my own hands, reduced 
her to a ſettled allowance, and now write this account 
to warn others againſt marrying thoſe whom they have 


I am, &c. 


no reaſon to eſteem. 
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HERE is ſcarcely any ſpecies of poetry that has al- 
lured more readers, or excited more writers, than 
the paſtoral. It is generally pleaſing, becaule it enter- 
tains the mind with repreſentations of ſcenes familiar to 
almoſt every imagination, and of which all can equally 
judge whether they are well deſcribed. It exhibits a life 
to which we have been always accuſtomed to aſloeiate 
peace, and leiſure, and innocence; and therefore we rea- 
dily ſet open the heart for the admiſſion of its images, 
which contribute to drive away cares and perturbations, 
and ſuffer ourſelves, without reſiſtance, to be tranſported 
to elyſian regions, where we are to meet with nothing 
but joy, and plenty, and contentment; where every gale 
whiſpers pleaſure, and every ſhade promiſes repoſe. 

It has been maintained by ſome, who love to talk of 
what they do not know, that paſtoral is the moſt ancient 
poetry; and, indeed, fince ir is probable that poetry is 
nearly of the ſame antiquity with rational nature, and 
hnce the life of the fir ſt man was certainly rural, we may 
reaſonably conject ure, that, as their ideas would neceſſa- 
rily be borrowed from thoſe objects with which they 
were acquainted, their compoſures being filled chiefly 
with ſuch thoughts on the viſible creationas muſt occur 
to the firſt obſervers, were paſtoral hymns, like thoſe 
which Milton introduces the original pair finging, in the 
day of innocence, to the praiſe of their Maker. 

For the ſame reaſon that -paſtoral poetry was the firſt 
employment of the human imagination, it is generally 
the firſt literary amuſement of our minds. We have ſeen 
fields, and meadows, and groves, from the time that our 
eyes opened upon life; and are pleaſed with birds, and 
brooks, and breezes, much earlier than we engage 
among the actions and paſſions of mankind. We are 
therefore delighted with rural pictures, becauſe we know 
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168 | THE RAMBLER, | | 
the original at an age when our curioſity can be very lit- 
tle awakened by deſcriptions of courts which we never 
beheld, or repreſentations of paſſions which we never felt. 
The ſatisfa&ion received from this kind of writing 
not only begins early, but laſts long; we do not, as we 

advance into the intellectual world, throw it away au 
other childiſh amuſements and paſtimes, but willingly re- 
turn to it in any hour of indolence and relaxation. The 
images of true paſtoral have always the power of excit- 
ing delight, becauſe the works of nature, from which 


they are drawn, have always the ſame order and beauty, 


and continue to force themſelves upon our thoughts, be- 
ing at once obvious to the moſt careleſs regard, and more 
than adequate to the ſtrongeſt reaſon and ſevereſt con- 
templation. Our inclination to ſtillneſs and tranquillit 


is ſeldom much leſſened by long knowledge of the buly | 


and tumultary part of the world, In childhood we 
turn our thoughts to the country, as to the region of plea- 
ſure; we recur to it in old age, as a port of reft, and per- 
haps with that ſecondary and adventitious gladneſs which 
every man feels on reviewing thoſe places, or recollecting 
thoſe occurrences that contributed to his youthful enjoy- 
ments, and bring him back to the prime of life, when 
the world was gay with the bloom of novelty,when mirth 
wantoned at his ſide, and hope ſparkled before him. 
The lenſe of this univerſal pleaſure has invited numbers 
evithout number to try their ſkill in paſtoral perform« 
ances, in which they have generally ſucceeded after the 
manner of other imitators, tranſmitting the ſame images 
in the ſame combination from one to another, till he that 
reads the title of a poem may gueſs at the whole ſeries 
of the compoſition 3 nor will a man, after the peruſal of 
thouſands of theſe performances, find his knowledge en- 
larged with a ſingle view of nature not produced before, 


or his imigination amuſed with any new application of 


thole views to moral purpoſes, | 
The range of paſtoral is indeed narrow ; for though 
nature itſelf, philoſophically conſidered, be inexhauſti- 


ble, yet its general effects on the eye and on the ear are 
uniform, and incapable of much variety of deſeription, 
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Poetry cannot dwell upon the minuter diſtinctions, by 
which one ſpecies differs from another, without depart. 
ing from that ſimplicity and grandeur which fills the ĩma- 
gination, nor diſſect the latent qualities of things, with- 
out loſing its general power of gratifying every mind by 
recalling its conceptions. However, as each age makes 
ſome dilcoveries, and as thoſe diſcoveries are by degrees 
generally known, as new plants or modes of culture are 
introduced, and by little and little become common, paſ- 
toral might receive, from time to time, {mall augmenta- 
tions, and exhibit once in a century a ſcene ſomewhat 
varied. | 

But paſtoral ſubjects have been often, like others, 
taken into the hands of thoſe-that were not qualified to 
adorn them; men to whom the face of nature was ſo 
little known, that they have drawn it only after their 
own imagination, and changed or diſtorted her features, 
that their portraits might appear ſomething more than 
ſervile copies from their predeceſſors. 

Not only the images of rural lite, but the occaſions on 
which they can be properly produced, are few and general. 
The ſtate of man,conhned to the employments and plea- 
{ures of the country, is ſo little diverſified, and expoſed 
to ſo few of thole accidents which produce perplexities, 
terrors, and ſurpriſes, in more complicateil tranſactions, 
that he can be ſhewn but ſeldom in ſuch circumſtances * 
as attract curioſity, His ambition is without policy, and 
his love without intrigue. He has no complaints to make 
of his rival, but that he is richer than himſelf ; nor any 
diſaſters to lament, but a cruel miſtrels, or a bad harveſt, 

The conviction of the neceſſity of ſome new ſource of 
pleaſure induced Sannazarius to remove the ſcene from | 
the fields to the ſea, to ſubſtitute fiſher men for ſhepherds, 
andderive his ſentiments from the piſcatory life; for which 
he has been cenſured by ſucceeding critics, becauſe the 
ſea is an object of terror, and by no means proper to 
amuſe the mind and lay the paſſions aſleep. Againſt this 
objection he might be defended by the eſtabliſhed maxim, 
that the poet has a right to ſelect his images, and is no 

| * en to ſhew the 7 in a ſtorm, than the land 
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170 THE RAMBLER, 
under an inundation; but may diſplay all the pleaſures, 
and conceal the dangers of the water, as he may lay his 
ſhepherd under a ſhady beech, without giving him an 
ague, or letting a wild beaſt Jooſe upon him. 

There are, however, two defects in the piſcatory ec - 
logue, which perhaps cannot be ſupplied. The La, 
though in hot countries it is conſidered bythoſe who ve, 
like Sannazarius, upon the coaſt, as a place of pleaſure 
and diverſion, has, notwithſtanding, much leſs variety 
than the land, and therefore will be ſooner exhauſted by 
a deſcriptive writer. When he has once ſhewn the ſun 
rifing or ſetting upon it, curled its waters with the vernal 
breeze, rolled the waves in gentle ſucceſſion to the ſhore, 
and enumerated the fiſh ſporting in the ſhallows, he has 


nothing remaining but what is common to all other po- 


etry, the complaint of a nymph for a drowned lover, or 
the indignation of a fiſher that his oyſters are refuled, 
and Mycon's accepted, bw 

Another obſtacle to the general reception of this kind 
of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime pleaſures, in 
which the greater part of mankind muſt always live. To 
all the inland inhabitants of every region, the ſea is only 
known as an immenſe diffuſion of waters, over which 
men paſs from one country to another, and in which life 
is frequently loſt. They have, therefore, no opportunity 
of tracing, in their own thoughts, the deſcriptions of 


winding ſhores and calm bays, nor can look on the poem 


in which they are mentioned, with other ſenſations than 
on a ſea-chart, or the metrical geography of Dionyſus, 
This defect Sannazarius was hindered from perceiv- 
ing, by writing in a learned language to readers gene- 
rally acquainted with the works of nature ; but if he had 
made his attempt in any vulgar tongue, he would ſoon 
have diſcovered how yainly he had endeayoured to make 
that loved which was not underſtood. | 
I am afraid it will not be found eaſy to improve the 
paſtorals of antiquity, by any great additions or diverſifi- 
cations. Our deſcriptions may indeed differ from thoſe 
of Virgil, as an Engliſh from an Italian fummer, and, 
in ſome reſpects, as modern from ancient life; but as 
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nature is in both countries nearly the ſame; and as poe- 
try has to do rather with the paſſions of men, which/are 
uniform, than their cuſtoms, which are changeable, the 
varieties which time or place can furniſh will be incon- 
ſiderable; and I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, in the next 
paper, how little the latter ages have contributed to the 
improvement of the ruſtic muſe. 
— — —— 
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Canto que ſolitus, ſiquando armenta vocabat, 
Amphion direnas' N Nrxil. 


such ſtrains I ſing as once Amphion play d, 
Wen liſt' ning flocks the powerful call obey'd, _Zlpbinfien, 

| bs writing or judging of paſtoral poetry, neither the 

authors nor critics of latter times ſeem to have paid 
ſufficient regard to the originals left us by antiquity, but 
have entangled themſelves with unneceſſary difficulties, 
by advancing principles which, having no foundation in 
the nature of things, are wholly to be rejected from a 
ſpecies of compoſition in which, above all others, mere 
nature 1s to be regarded. 

It is therefore neceſſary to enquire after ſome more 
diſtin and exact idea of this kind of writing. This 
may, I think, be eaſily found in the Paſtorals of Virgil, 
from whoſe opinion it will not appear very ſafe to depart, 
it we conſider that every advantage of nature and of for- 
tune concurred to complete his productions; that he 


was born with great accuracy and ſeverity of judgment, 


enlightened with all the learning of one of the brighteſt 
ages, and embelliſhed with the elegance of the Roman 
court; that he employed his powers rather in improving 
than inventing, and therefore muſt have endeavoured to 
recompenſe the want of novelty by exactneſs; that tak- 
ing Theocritus for his original, he found paſtoral far ad- 
vanced towards perfe&tion, and that having ſo great a 
rival, he muſt have proceeded with uncommon caution. 

It we ſearch the writings of Virgil for the true defini- 
tion of a paſtoral, it will be found a poem in which any 
action or paſſion is repreſented by its effects upon a country 
life, Whatloever therefore may, according to the com- 
P 3 
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mon courſe of things, happen in the country, may afford 
a ſubject for a paſtoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to thoſe 
who are verſed in the writings of the modern critics, that 
there is no mention of the golden age. I cannot indeed 
eaſily diſcover why it is ought neceſſary to refer de- 
ſeriptions of a rural ſtate to remote times, nor can I per: 
ceive that any writer has conſiſtently preſerved the Ar- 
cadian manners and ſentiments. The only reaſon that 
I have read, on which this rule has been founded, is, 


that, according to the cuſtoms of modern life, it is im- 


probable that ſhepherds ſhould be capable of harmonious 
numbers, or delicate fentiments; and therefore the reader 
mult exalt his ideas of the paſtoral character, by carry- 
ing his thoughts back. to the age in which the care of 
herds and flocks was the employment of the wiſeſt and 


greateſt men. | 


Thele reaſoners ſeem to have been led into their hy- 
potheſis, by conſidering paſtoral, not in general as a re- 
preſentation of rural nature, and conſequently as exhibit» 
ing the ideas and ſentiments of thoſe, whoever they are, 
to whom the country affords pleaſure or employment, 
but ſimply as a dialogue, or narrative of men actually 


tending ſheep, and buſied in the loweſt and moſt labo- 


rious offices; from whence they very readily concluded, 
ſince characters mult neceſſarily be preſerved, that either 
the ſentiments muſt fink to the level of the ſpeakers, or 
the ſpeakers muſt be raiſed to the height of the ſenti - 


ments, 


In comequence of theſe original errors, a thouſand 


precepts have been given, which have only contributed 


to perplex and confound. Some have thought it neceſ- 
ſary that the imaginary manners of the golden age ſhould 
be univerſally preſerved, and have therefore believed, 
that nothing more could be admitted in paſtoral than 


lilies and roſes, and rocks and ſtreams, among which are 


heard the gentle whiſpers of chaſte fondneſs, or the ſoft 
complaints of amorous impatiènce. In paſtoral, as in 
other writings, chaſtity of ſentiment ought doubtleſs to 
be obſeryed, and purity of manners to be repreſented z 
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| rat RAMBLER. 173 
not becauſe the poet is confined to the images of the 
golden age, but becauſe, having the ſubje& in his own 
choice, he ought always to conſult the intereſt of virtue. 
- Theſe advocates for the golden age lay down other 
principles, not very conſiſtent with their general plan; 
for they tell us, that, to ſupport the character of the 
ſhepherd, it is proper that all refinement ſhould be avoid- 
ed, and that ſome flight inſtances of ignorance ſhould be 
interſperſed. Thus the ſhepherd in Virgil is ſuppoſed to 
have forgot the name of Anaximander ; and, in Pope, 
the term Zodiac is too hard for a ruſtic apprehenſion. 
But if we place our ſhepherds in their primitive condi- 


thors of a mangled diale&, which no human being ever 
could have ſpoken; that they may as well refine the 
ſpeech as the ſentiments of their perſonage, and that 
none of the inconſiſtencies which they endeavour to avoid, 
is greater than that of joining elegance of thought with 
coarſeneſs of diction. Spenſer begins one of his paltorals 
with ſtudied barbarity— 


'  Diggon Davie, I bid her good day 
Or, Diggon her is, or I miſſay. 
Dig. Her was her while it was day-light, 
But now her is a muſt wretched wight, | 


What will the reader imagine to be the ſubje& on whic 
ſpeakers like theſe exerciſe their eloquence ? Will he 
not be ſomewhat diſappointed, when he finds them met 
together to condemn & corruptions of the Church of 


Rome ? Surely, at the __ time that a ſhepherd learns 
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theology, he may gain ſome acquaintance with his na- 


tive language. 


Paſtoral admits of all ranks of perſons, becauſe perſons 


of all ranks inhabit the country. It excludes not, there. 
fore, on account of the characters neceſſary to be intro- 
duced, any elevation or delicacy of ſentiment ; . thoſe 
ideas only are improper which, not owing their original 
to rural objects, are not paſtoral. Such is the exclama- 
tion in Virgil— | 

Nune ſcio quid fit Amor, duris in cautibus illum ; 


Iſmarus, aut Rhndope, aut extremi Garamantes, 
Nec generis noftri puerum, nec ſanzuinis, edunt. 


1 know thee, Love; in deſarts thou wert red, 
And at the dugs of ſavage tigers fed; 
Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains, Dryden, 


which Pope, endeavouring to copy, was carried to ſtill 
greater impropriety. | 


I know thee, Love; wild as the raging main, 

More fierce than tigers on the Lybian plain; 

Thou wert from A2na's burning entrails torn z 
 Regot in tempeſts, and in thunders born! 


Sentiments like theſe, as they have no ground in nature, 
are indeed of little value in any poem ; but in paſtoral 
they are particularly liable to cenſure, becauſe it wants 
not that exaltation above common life, which, in tragic 
or heroic writings, often reconciles us to bold flights 
and daring figures. 
Paſtoral being the repreſentation of an action or paſſion, 
by its effects upon a country life, has nothing peculiar but 
its confinement to rural imagery, without which it ceaſes 
to be paſtoral. This is its true characteriſtic, and this 
it cannot loſe by any dignity of ſentiment, or beauty of 
dition. The Pollio of Virgil, with all its elevation, is 
a compolition truly bucolic, though rejected by the cti- 
tics; for all the images are either taken from the coun- 
ys or from the religion of the age common to all parts 
of the empire. 
The Silenus is indeed of a more diſputable kind, be- 
cauſe, though the ſcene lies in the country, the ſong be- 
ing religious and hiſtorical, had been no leſs adapted to 
any other audience or place. Neither can it well be de- 


fended as a fiction; for the introduction of a god ſeems 


to imply the golden age, and yet he alludes to many 


7 
ſubſequent tranſactions, and mentions Gallus the poet's 


contemporary. 


It ſeems neceſſary to the perfection of this poem, that 
the occaſion which is ſuppoſed to produce it, be at leaſt 


not inconſiſtent with a country life, or leſs likely to in- 
tereſt thoſe who have retired into places of ſolitude and 
quiet, than the more buſy part of mankind. It is there- 
fore improper to give the title of a paſtoral to verſes in 
which the ſpeakers, after the flight mention of their 
flocks, falls to complaints of errors in the church, and 
corruptions in the government, or to lamentations of the 
death of ſome illuſtrious perſon, whom, when once the 
poet has called a ſhepherd, he has no longer any labour 
upon his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and li- 
lies wither, and the ſheep hang their heads, without art 
or learning, genius or ſtudy. | 

It is part of Claudian's character of his ruſtic, that 
he computes his times, not by the ſucceſſion of conſuls, 
but of harveſts, Thoſe who paſs their days in retreats 
diſtant from the theatres of buſineſs are always leaſt 
likely to hurry their imagination with public affairs. 

The facility of treating actions or events in the paſ- 
toral ſtyle has incited many writers, from whom more 


judgment might have been expected, to put the ſorrow 


or the joy which the occaſion required into the mouth 
of Daphne, or of Thyrſis; and as one abſurdity muſt na- 
turally be expected to make way for another, they have 
written with an utter diſregard both of life and nature, 
and filled their productions with mythological alluſions, 
with incredible fictions, and with ſentiments which nei- 
ther paſſion nor reaſon could have diftated, ſince the 
change which religion has made in the whole ſyſtem of 
the world. | ' 
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No. XXXVIII. SATURDAY, JULY 28. 
| Auream quisquis mediocritatem | 

Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 

Sordibus tecti, care: invidenda 

Sobrius auta. Hor. 

The man within the golden mean, 

Who can his boldeſt with contain, 

Securely views the ruin'd cell, 

Where ſordid want and ſorrow dwell ; 

And in himſelf ſerenely great, 0 

peclines an envy'd room of ſtate. Francis. 


„ many parallels which men of imagination 
have drawn between the natural and moral ſtate of 
the world, it has been obſerved that happineſs, as well 
as virtue, conſiſts in Mediocrity; that to avoid every 
extreme is neceſſary, even to him who has no other care 
than to paſs through the preſent ſtate with eaſe and ſafe. 


ty; and that the middle path is the road of ſecurity, — 


on either fide of which are not only the pitfals of vice, 
but the precipices of run. | 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, wing 
eic Mediocrity is beſt,” has been long conſidered as 
an univerſal principle, extended through the whole com. 
paſs of life and nature. The experience of every age 
ſeems to have given it new confirmation, and to ſhew 
that nothing, however ſpecious or alluring, is purſued 
_ propriety, or enjoyed with ſafety, beyond certain 

imits. 9 

Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be conſi- 
dered as the moſt ſolid and durable of all terreſtrial ad- 
vantages, are found, when they exceed the middle point 
to draw the poſſeſſor into many calamities, eaſily avoid 
by others that have been leſs bountifully enriched or 
adorned, We ſee every day women periſh with infamy, 
by having been too willing to ſet their beauty to ſhew ; 
and others, though not with equal guilt or miſery, yet 
with very ſharp remorſe, languiſhing in decay, neglect, 


and obſcurity, for having rated their youthful charms at 
too high a price. And, indeed, if the opinion of Bacon 


be thought to deſerve much regard, very few fighs 
would be vented for eminent and fſuperlatiye elegance of 
term: For beautiful women, ſays he, are ſeldom of 
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great accompliſhments, becauſe they, for the mo 
part, ſtudy behaviour rather than virtue,” * 4 

Health and vigour, and a happy conſtitution of the 
corporal frame, are of abſolute neceſſity to the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts, and to the performance of the du- 
ties of life, and requiſite in yet a greater meaſure to the 
accompliſhment of any thing illuftrious or diſtinguiſhed; 
yet even theſe, if we can judge by their apparent conſe- 
quences, are ſometimes not very beneficial to thoſe on 
whom they are moſt er beſtowed. They that fre- 


quent the chambers of the ſick, will generally find the 


ſharpeſt pains and moſt ſtubborn maladies among them 
whom confidence of the force of nature formerly betrays 
ed to negligence and irregularity ; and that ſuperfluity of 
ſtrength, which was at once their boaſt and their ſnare, 
has often, in the latter part of life, no other effe& than 
that it continues them long in impotence and anguiſh. 
Theſe gifts of nature are, however, always bleſſings 
in themſelves, and to be acknowledged with gratitude to 
him that gives them; ſince they are, in their regular and 
legitimate effects, productive of happinels, and prove 
pernicious only by voluntary corruption, or idle negli- 
gence, And as there is little danger of purſuing them 
with too much ardour or anxiety, becauſe no Till or 
diligence can hope to procure them, the uncertainty of 
their influence upon our lives is mentioned, not to de- 


preciate their real value, but to repreſs the diſcontent and 


envy to which the want ot them often gives occaſion in 
thole who do not enough ſuſpect their own frailty, nor 
conſider how much lets is the calamity of not bes 
great powers, than of not uſing them aright, _ 

Of all thoſe things that make us ſuperior to others, 
there is none ſo much within the reach of our endeavours 
as riches, nor any thing more eagerly or conſtantly de- 
ſired. Poverty is an evil always in our view; an evil 
complicated with ſo many circumſtances of uneaſineſs 
and vexation, that every man is ſtudious to avoid it. 
Some degree of riches is therefore required, that we may 
be exempt from the gripe of neceſſity : when this pur- 
pole is once attained, we naturally wiſh for more, that 
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the evil which is regarded with ſo much horror, may be 


yet at a greater diſtance from us; as he that has once 


felt or dreaded the paw of a ſavage, will not be at reſt 


till they are parted by ſome barrier, which may take 
away all poſhbility of a ſecond attack. | 


To this point, if fear be not unreaſonably indulged, - 


Cleobulus would perhaps not refufe to extend his me. 
diocrity. But it almoſt always happens, that the man 
who grows rich changes his notions of poverty, ſtates his 
wants by ſome new meaſure ; and, from flying the ene. 
my that purſued him, bends his endeavours to ovettake 
thoſe whom he ſees before him. The power of gratify« 
ing his appetites encreaſes their demands ; a thouſand 
withes crowd in upon him, importunate to be ſatisfied j 
and vanity and ambition open proſpeRs to defire, which 
ſtill grow wider as they are more contemplated. | 
Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds ; an 
eagerneſs for increaſe of poſſeſſions deluges the foul, and 
we ſink into the gulphs of inſatiability, only becauſe we 
do not ſufficiently confider that all real need is very ſoon 
ſupplied, and all real danger of its invaſion eaſily pre- 


cluded ; that the claims of vanity, being without limits, 


muſt be denied at laſt, and that the pain of repreſſing 
them is leſs pungent before they have been long accui- 
tomed to compliance. | 

Whoever ſhall look heedfully upon thoſe who are 
eminent for their riches, will not think their condition 
ſuch as that he ſhould hazard his quiet, and much leſs 
his virtue, to obtain it. For all that great wealth gene- 
rally gives above a moderate fortune, is more room for 
the freaks of caprice, and more privilege for ignorance 
and vice, a quicker ſucceſſion of flatteries, and a larger 
circle of voluptuouſneſs. 

There is one reaſon ſeldom remarked which makes 


riches leſs deſirable. Too much wealth is very fre- 


quently the occaſion of poverty. He whom the wanton» 
neſs of abundance has once ſoftened, eafily finks into 
negle& of his affairs; and he that thinks he can afford 
to be negligent, is not far from being poor. He will 
ſoon be involved in perplexitics, which his inexperience 
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will render unſurmountable ; he will fly for help to thoſe 
whole intereſt it is that he ſhould be more diſtreſſed, and 
will be at laſt torn to pieces by the vultures that always 
hover over fortunes in decay. rt $61 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
continuance of drought, Hamet and Raſchid, two neigh- 
bouring ſhepherds, taint with thirſt, ſtood at the common 
boundary of their grounds, with their flocks and herds 
panting round them, and in extremity of diſtreſs prayed 
tor water. On a ſudden the air was becalmed, the birds 
ceaſed to chirp, and the flocks to bleat. They turned 
their eyes every way, and ſaw a being of mighty ſtature 
advancing through the valley, whom oy knew upon 
his nearer approach ta he the Genius of Diſtribution. In 
one hand he held the ſheaves of plenty, and in the other 
the ſabre of deſtruction. The ſhepherds ſtood trem- 
bling, and would have retired before him; but he called 
to them with a voice gentle as the breeze that plays in 
the evening among the ſpices of Sabza—* Fly not from 
your henefactor, children of the duſt! I am come te 
© offer you gifts, which only your own folly can make 

© vain, You here pray for water, and water I will be- 
© tow; let me know with how much you will be ſatiſ- 
* fied: ſpeak not raſhly, conſider, that of whatever can 
© be enjoyed by the body, exceſs is no leſs dangerous 
_ © than ſcarcity, When you remember the pain of thirſt, 
do not forget the danger of ſuffocation, Now, Hamet, 

* tell me your requelt,' | 

O Being, kind and beneficent,“ ſays Hamet, . let 

„ thine eye pardon, my contuſion. I entreat a little 
« brook, which in ſummer ſhall never be dry, and in 
« winter never overflow,” —* It is granted, replied the 
Genius; and immediately he opened the ound with 
his ſabre, and a fouatain bubbling up u their feet, 
ſcattered its rills over the meadows ; the flowers renew+ 
ed their fragrance, the trees ſpread a greener foliage, 
and the flocks and herds quenched their thirſt. 

Then turning to Raſchid, the Genius invited him 
likewiſe to offer his petition. © I requeſt,” ſays Raſchid, 
that thou wilt turn the Ganges through my grounds, 
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5 with all his waters, and all their inhabitants,” Hamet 


was ſtruck with the greatneſs of his neighbour's ſenti- 
ments, and ſecretly repined in his heart that he had not 
made the ſame petition before him ; when the Genius 
ſpoke.—** Raſh inan, be not inſatiable! remember, to 
ei thee that is nothing which thou canſt not uſe; and 
« how are thy wants greater than the wants of Hamet ?"? 
Raſchid repeated his deſire, and pleaſed himſelf with the 
mean appearance that Hamet would make in the pre- 
ſence of the proprietor of the Ganges. The Genius 
then retired towards the river, and the two ſhepherds 
ſtood waiting the event. As Raſchid was looking with 
contempt upon his neighbour, on a ſudden was heard the 


roar of torrents, and they found by the mighty ſtream 


that the mounds of the Ganges were broken. The flood 


rolled forward into the lands of Raſchid, his plantations ' 


were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he was ſwept 
away before it, and a crocodile devoured him. | 


Cy 
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Infelix-----nu!li bene nupta marito, Auſonius, 
Unbleſt, till doom'd to wed with miſery, 


a e condition of the female ſex has been frequently 
the ſubject of compaſſion to medical writers, becauſe 
their conſtitution of body is ſuch, that every ſtate of life 
brings its peculiar diſeaſes: they are placed, according 
to the proverb, between Scylla and Charibdis, with no 
other choice than of dangers equally formidable; and 
whether they embrace marriage, or determine upon a 
ſingle life, are expoſed, in conſequence of their choice, to 
ſickneſs, miſery, and death. | | | 
It were to be wiſhed, that fo great a degree of natural 
infelicity might not be 2. by adventitious and ar- 
. tificial miſeries; and that beings whoſe beauty we can- 
not behold without admiration, and whoſe delicacy we 
cannot contemplate without tenderneſs, might be ſuf- 
fered to enjoy every alleviation of their ſorrows. But, 


however it has happened, the cuſtom of the world ſeems 


to have been formed in a kind of conſpiracy again 
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them, though it does not appear but they had themſelves 
an equal ſhare in its eſtabliſnment; and preſcriptions 
which, by whomſoever they were begun, are now of 
long continuance, andy by conſequence of great autho- 
rity, ſeem to have almoſt excluded them from content, 
in whatever condition they ſhall paſs their lives. 

If they refuſe the ſociety of men, and continue in that 
ſtate which is reaſonably ſuppoſed to place happineſs moſt 
in their own power, they ſeldom give thoſe that frequent 
their converſation any exalted notions of the bleſſings of 
liberty; for whether it be that they are angry to ſee 
with what inconfiderate eagerneſs other heedleſs females 
ruſh into ſlavery, or with what abſurd vanity the married 
ladies boaſt the change of their condition, and condemn 
the heroines who endeavour to aſſert the natural dignity 
of their ſex 3 whether they are conſcious that, like bar- 
ren countries, they are tree only becauſe they were never 
thought to deſerve the trouble of a conqueſt, or imagine 
that their ſincerity is not always unſuſpected when they 
declare their contempt of men; it is certain, that they 
generally appear to have ſome great and inceſſant cauſe 
of ala and that many of them have at laſt been 
perſuaded, by 1 rhetoricians, to try the life 
which they had ſo long contemned, and put on the 
bridal ornaments at a time when they leaſt became 
them. Ex 

What are the real cauſes of the impatience which the 
ladies diſcover in a virgin ſtate, I ſhall perhaps take ſome 
other occaſion to examine. That it is not to be envied, 
for its happineſs, appears from the ſolicitude with which 
it is avoided; from the opinion univerſally prevalent 
among the ſex, that no woman continues long in it but 
becaule ſhe is not invited to forſake it; from the diſpo- 
ſition always ſhewn to treat old maids as the refuſe of 


the world; and from the willingneſs with which it is 


often quitted at laſt, by thoſe whoſe experience has en- 
abled them to judge at leiſure, and decide with authe- 
rity. | | 

Yet ſuch is life, that whatever is propoſed, it is much 


eaſier to find reaſons for rejecting than embracing. Mar. 
Vol. I. 
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riage, though a certain ſecurity from the reproach and 
ſolitude of antiquated virginity, has yet, as it is uſually 
conducted, many diſadvantages, that take away much 
from the pleaſure which ſociety promiſes, and might at- 


ford, if pleaſures and pains were honeſtly ſhared, and 
mutual confidence ;nviol 


ably preſerved, 

The miſeries, indeed, which many ladies ſuffer under 
conjugal vexations, are to be conſidered with great pity, 
becauſe their huſbands are often not taken by them as 
objects of affect ion, but forced upon them by authority 
and violence, or by perſuaſion and importunity, equally 
reſiſtleſs, when urged by thoſe whom they have been al- 
ways accuſtomed to reverence and obey; and it very ſel- 
dom appears, that thoſe who are thus deſpotic in the 
diſpoſal of their children, pay any regard to their do- 
meſtic and perſonal felicity, or think it ſo much to be 
enquired whether they will be happy, as whether they 
will be rich. 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, which 
parents, not in any other reſpe& to be numbered with 
robbers and aſſaſſins, frequently commit, that, in their 
eſtimation, riches and happineſs are equivalent terms. 
They have paſſed their lives with no other wiſh than that 
of adding acre to acre, and filling one bag after another, 
and imagine the advantage of a daughter ſufficientiy 
conſidered when they have ſecured her a large jointure, 
and given her reaſonable expectations of living in the 
midſt of thoſe pleaſures with which ſhe had ſeen her fa- 
ther and mother ſolacing their age. 

There is an ceconomical oracle received among the 
prudential part of the world, which adviſes fathers to 
marry their daughters, leſt they ſhould marry themſelves : 
by which I ſuppole it is implied, that women left to their 
own conduct, generally unite themſelves with ſuch part- 
ners as can contribute very little to their felicity, Who 
was the author of this maxim, or with what intention it 
was originally uttered, I have not yet diſcovered ; but 
imagine, that, however ſolemnly it may be tranſmitted, 
or however implicitly received, it can confer no autho- 
rity which nature has denied: it cannot licenſe Titius to 
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THE RAMBLER. 18; 
be unjuſt, leſt Caia ſhould be imprudent; nor give righ 
to impriſon for life, leſt liberty ſhould be ill employed. 

That the ladies have ſometimes incurred imputations, 
which might onda" 2 edicts not much in their 
favour, muſt be confeſſed by their warmeſt advocates; 
and I have indeed ſeldom obſerved, that, when the ten- 
derneſs or virtue of their parents has preſerved them from 
forced marriage, and left them at large to chuſe their 
own path in the labyrinth of life, they have made any 
great advantage of their liberty : they commonly take 
the opportunity of independence to trifle away youth, 
and loſe their bloom in a hurry of diverſions, recurrin 
in a ſucceſſion too quick to leave room for any ſettl 
reflection; they ſee the world without gaining experi- 
ence, and at laſt regulate their choice by motives trifling 
as thoſe of a girl, or mercenary as thoſe of a miſer, 

Melanthia came to town upon the death of her father, 
with a very large fortune, and with the reputation of a 
much larger; ſhe was therefore followed and careſſed by 
many men of rank, and by ſome of underſtanding ; but 
having an inſatiable defire of pleaſure, ſhe was not at 
leiſure, from the park, the gardens, the theatres, viſits, 
aſſemblies, and maſquerades, to attend ſeriouſly to any 
propoſal, but was ftill impatient for a new flatterer, and 
neglected marriage, as always in her power; till in time 
her admirers fell away, wearied with expence, diſguſted 
at her folly, or offended by her inconſtancy ; ſhe heard 
of concerts to which ſhe was not invited, and was more 
than once forced to ſit ſtill at an aſſembly for want of a 
partner. In this diſtreſs, chance threw in her way Phi- 
lotryphus, 2 man vain, glittering, and thoughtleſs as 
herlelf, who had ſpent a (mall fortune in equipage and 
dreſs, and was ſhining in the laſt ſuit for which his tailor 
would give him credit. He had been long endeavour- 
ing to retrieve his extravagance by marriage, and there- 
fore ſoon paid his court to Melanthia, who, after ſome 
weeks of inſenſibility, ſaw him at a ball, and was wholly 
overcome by his performance in a minuet. They mar- 
ried; but a man cannot always dance, and Philotryphus 
had no other method of pleaſing ; however, as neither 

1 . 37s 
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was in any great degree vicious, they live together with 
no other unhappineſs than vacuity of mind, and that 
taſteleſſneſs of life which proceeds from a ſatiety of juve - 
nile pleaſures, and an utter inability to fill their place 
by nobler employments. As they have known the 
faſhionable world at the ſame time, they agree in their 
notions of all thoſe ſubjects on which they ever ſpeak ; 
and being able to add nothing to the ideas of each other, 
are not much inclined to converſation, but very often 
join in one wiſh,—* That they could ſleep more, and 
think leſs. I 
 Argyris, after having refuſed a thouſand offers, at 
laſt conſented to marry Cotylus, the younger brother of 
a duke, a man without elegance of mien, beauty of per- 
ſon, or force of be og who, while he courted 
her, could not always forbear alluſions to her birth, and 
hints how cheaply ſhe would purchaſe an alliance to fo 
illuſtrious a family. His conduct from the hour of his 
marriage has been inſufferably tyrannical ; nor has he 
any other regard to her than what ariſes from his defire 
that her appearance may not diſgrace him. Upon this 
principle, however, he always orders that ſhe ſhould be 
gaily dreſſed, and ſplendidly attended ; and ſhe has, 
among all her mortifications, - the happineſs to take 
place of her eldeſt ſiſter. | 
pp —_ — 
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»»-----—--=Xec dicet, cur ego amicum 
Ofendam in nugis f ha nuge ſeria ducent 
In mala deriſumſemel. Hor. 


Wor ſay, for trifles why ſhould I diſpleaſe 

The man I love? for trifles ſuch as theſe 

To ſerious miſchiefs lead the man 1 love, 

If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove. Franch. 


T has been remarked, that authors are genus irritabile 
a generation very eaſily put out of temper ; and that 
they ſeldom fail of giving proofs of their iraſcibility 
upon the ſlighteſt attack of criticiſm, or the moſt gentle 
or modeſt offer of advice and information. | 
Writers being beſt acquainted with one another, have 
repreſented this character as prevailing among men of 
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literature, which a more extenſive view of the world 
would have ſhewn them to be diffuſed through all hu- 
man nature, to mingle itſelf with every ſpecies of am- 
bition and defire of praiſe, and to diſcover its effects with 
greater or leſs reſtraint, and under diſguiſes more or leſs 
artful, in all places and all conditions, | 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more obſerved, 
becauſe they neceſſarily appeal to the deciſion of the 
public. Their enmities are incited by applauſes from 
their parties, and prolonged by treacherous encourage- 
ment for general diverſion ; and when the conteſt hap- 
pens to riſe high between men of genius and learning, 
its memory is continued for the ſame reaſon as its ve- 
hemence was at firſt promoted, becauſe it gratiſies the 
malevolence or curioſity of readers, and relieves the va- 
cancies of life with amuſement and laughter, The per- 
ſonal diſputes, therefore, of rivals in wit are ſometimes 
tranſmitted to poſterity, when the grudges and heart- 
burnings of men leſs conſpicuous, though carried on 
with equal bitterneſs, and productive ot greater evils, 
are expoled to the knowledge of thoſe only whom they 
nearly affect, and ſuffered to paſs off and be forgotten 
among common and caſual tranſactions. | 

The reſentment which the diſcovery of a fault or fol- 
ly produces, muſt bear a certain proportion to our pride, 
and will regularly be more acrimonivus, as pride is more 
immediately the principle of action. In whatever, there- 
fore, we wiſh or imagine ourſelves to excel, we ſhall 
always be diſpleaſed to have our claims to reputation 
diſputed, and more diſpleaſed if-the accompliſhments be 
ſuch as can expect reputation only for its reward, For 
this reaſon, it is common to find men break out into 
rage at any inſinuations to the diſadvantage of their wit, 
who have borne with great patience reflections on their 
morals : and of women it has been always known, that 
no cenſure wounds ſo deeply, or rankles fo long, as that 
which charges them with want of beauty. FA. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with trifling 
purſuits, and pleaſe themſelves molt with things of ſmail 
importance, I have often z 27 very ſevere and laſting 
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male volence excited by e which would 


have fallen without any effect, had they not happened to 
wound a part remarkably tender. Guſtulus, who valued 
himſelf upon the nicety of his palate, diſinherited his 


eldeſt ſon for telling him that the wine, which he was 


then commending, was the ſame which he had ſent away 
the day before, not fit to be drunk. Proculus withdrew 
his kindneſs from a nephew, whom he had N con- 


ſidered as the moſt promiſing genius of the age, for hap- 


pening to praiſe in his preſence the graceful horſeman- 
ſhip of Marius. And Fortunio, when he was privy- 
counſellor, procured a clerk to be diſmiſſed from one of 


the public offices, in which he was eminent for his ſkill 


and aſſiduity, becauſe he had been heard to ſay, that 
there was another man in the kingdom on whoſe {kill at 
billiards he would lay his money againſt Fortunio's. _ 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one houle, 
and ſhared all the pleaſures and endearments of infancy 
together. They entered upon life at the ſame time, 2 
continued their confidence and friendſhip; conſulted each 
other in every change of their dreſs, and every admiſſion 


of a new lover; thought every diverſion more entertain- 


ing whenever it happened that both were preſent ; and, 


when ſeparated, juſtified the conduct and celebrated the 
excellencies of one another. Such was their intimacy, 
and ſuch their fidelity; till a birth-night approached, 
when Floretta took one morning an opportunity, as they 
were conſulting upon new clothes, to adviſe her friend 
not to dance at the ball, and informed her that her per- 
formance the year before had not anſwered the expect a- 
tion which her other accompliſhments had raited. Felicia 
commended her fincerity, and thanked her for the cau- 
tion ; but told her that ſhe danced to pleaſe herſelf, and 
was in very little concern what the men might take the 
liberty of ſaying ; but that if her appearance gave her 
dear Floretta any uneaſineſs, ſhe would ſtay away. 
Floretta had now nothing left but to make new proteſ- 
tations of ſincerity and affection, with which Felicia 
was ſo well ſatisfied, that they parted with more than 
uſual fondneſs, They {till continued to viſit, with this 
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only difference, that Felicia was more punRual than 
before, and often declared how high a value ſhe put 
upon ſincerity, how much ſhe thought that goodneſs to 
be eſteemed which would venture to admoniſh a friend 
of an error, and with what gratitude advice was to' be 


received, even when it might happen to proceed from 


miſtake. a EDEN 

In a few months Felicia, with great ſeriouſneſs, told 
Floretta, that though her beauty was ſuch as gave 
charms to whatever ſhe did, and her qualifications ſo 
extenſive, that ſhe could not fail of excellence in any at- 
tempt, yet the thought her ſelf obliged, by the duties of 
friendſhip, to inform her, that if ever ſhe betrayed want 
of judgment, it was by too frequent compliance with 
ſolicitations to ſing, for that her manner was ſomewhat 
ungraceful, and her voice had no great compaſs. It 
is true,” ſays Floretta, when I ſung, three nights ago, 
* at Lady Sprightly's, I was hoarke with a cold : but 
© I ſing = my own ſatisfaction, and am not in the leaſt 
pain whether I am liked. However, my dear Feli- 
* cia's kindneſs is not the leſs ; and I ſhall always think 
* myſelt happy in fo true a friend.” 

From this time they never ſaw each other without 
mutual profeſſions of efteem and declarations of confi- 
dence, but went ſoon after into the country to viſit their 
relations. When they came back, they were prevailed 
on, by the importunity of new acquaintance, to take 
lodgings in different parts of the town; and had fre- 
quent occaſion, when they met, to bewail the diſtance 
at which they were placed, and the uncertainty which 
each experienced of finding the other at home. 

Thus are the fondeſt and firmeſt friendſhips diſſolved, 
by ſuch openneſs and ſincerity as interrupt our enjoy- 
ment of our own approbation, or recal us to the remem- 
brance of thoſe failings which we are more willing to 
indulge than to correct. | 

It is by no means neceſſary to imagine, that he who is 
offended at advice, was ignorant of the fault, and reſents 
the admonition as a falſe charge; for perhaps it is moſt 


natural to be enraged when there is the K ongeſt con« 
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viction of our own guilt, While we can eaſily defend 
our character, we are no more diſturbed at an accuſation 
than we are alarmed by an enemy whom we are ſure to 
conquer; and whoſe attack, therefore, will bring us ho- 
nour without danger. But when a man feels the repre- 
henſion of a friend ſeconded by his own htart, he is 
eaſily heated into reſentment and revenge, either becauſe 
he hoped that the fault of which he was conſcious had 
eſcaped the notice of others, or that his friend had look- 
ed upon it with tenderneſs and extenuation, and excuſed 
it for the ſake of his other virtues ; or had conſidered 
him as too wiſe to need advice, or too delicate to he 
ſhocked with reproach : or, becauſe we cannot feel, with- 
out pain, thoſe reflections rouſed which we have been 
endeavouring to lay aſleep; and when pain has produc- 
ed anger, who would not willingly believe that it ought 
to be diſcharged on others, rather than on himſelf ? 

The reſentment produced by fincerity, whatever be 
its immediate cauſe, is ſo certain, and generally ſo keen, 
that very few. have magnanimity ſufficient for the prac- 
tice of a duty which, above moſt others, expoſes its vo- 
taries to hardſhips and perſecutions ; yet friendſhip 
without it is of very little value, ſince the great uſe of fo 
cloſe an intimacy is that our virtues may be guarded 
and encouraged, and our vices repreſſed, in their firſt ap- 
pearance, by timely detection and. ſalutary remonſtrances. 

It is decreed by providence, that nothing truly valu- 
able ſhall be obtained in our preſent ſtate, but with 
difficulty and danger. He that hopes for that advan- 
tage which is to be gained from unreſtrained communi- 
cation, muſt ſometimes hazard, by unpleaſing truths, 
that friendſhip which he aſpires to merit. The chief 
rule to be obſerved in the exerciſe of this dangerous 
office, is to preſerve it pure from all mixture of intereſt 
or vanity ; to forbear admonition or reproof, when our 
conſciences tell us that they are incited, not by the 
hopes of reforming faults, but the deſire of ſhewing our 
diſcernment, or gratifying our own pride by the morti- 
fication of another. It is not indeed certain that the 
moſt refined caution will find a proper time for bring 
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ing a man to the knowledge of his qwn failings, or th 
moſt zealous benevolence reconcile him to that judg- 
ment by which they are detected: but he who endeavours 
only the happineſs of him whom he reproves, will al- 
ways have either the ſatisfaction of obtaining or defray- 
ing kindneſs ; if he ſucceeds, he benefits his friend ; and 
if he fails, he has at leaſt the conſciouſneſs that he ſuf- 
fers for only doing well. 

—ü— ——— 
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Nulla recordanti lux eft ingrata graviſque, 
Nulla fuit cujus non meminiſſe velit, 

Ampliat ætatis ſpatium fibi vir bonus, hoc et 
vivere bis, vita poſſe priori frui. Mart. 


No day's remembrance ſhall the good regret, 

Nor wiſh one bitter moment to forget : 
They ftretch the limits of this narrow ſpan 

And, by enjoying; live paſt life again, F. ene 


O few of the hours of life are filled up with obje&s 
adequate to the mind of man, and ſo frequently are 

we in want of preſent pleafure or employment, that we. 
are forced to have recourſe every moment to the paſt and 
future for ſupplemental ſatisfactions, and relieve the 


vacuities of being by recollection of former paſſages, or 


anticipation of events to come. 

I cannot but conſider this neceſſity of ſearching on 
every fide for matter on which the attention may be 
employed, às a ſtrong proof of the ſuperior and celeſtial 
nature of the ſoul of man. We have no reaſon to believe 
that other creatures have higher faculties, or more ex- 
tenſive capacities, than the preſervation of themſelves or 
their ſpecies requires; they ſeem always to be fully em- 
ployed, or to be completely at eaſe without employment, 
to feel few intellectual mileries or pleaſures, and to have 
no exuberance of underſtanding to lay out upon curio- 
ſity or caprice, but to have their minds exactly adapted 
to their bodies, with few other ideas than ſuch as cor- 
poral pain or pleaſure impreſs upon them. 

Of memory, which makes ſo large a part of the ex- 


cellence of the human ſoul, and which has ſo much in- 


fluence upon all its other powers, but a ſmall portion 


kas been allotted to the animal world. We do not find | 
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the grief with which the dams lament the loſs of their 
young, proportionate to the tenderneſs with which they 
Lareſs, the aſſiduity with which they feed, or the vehe- 


mence with which they defend them. Their regard for 


their offspring, when it is before their eyes, is not, in 
appearance, leſs than that of a human parent ;, but when 
it is taken away, it is very ſoon forgotten, and, after a 
ſnort abſence, if brought again, wholly diſregarded. 
That they have very little remembrance of any thing 
once out of the reach of their ſenſes, and ſcarce any 
wer of comparing the preſent with the paſt, and regu- 
ating their concluſions from experience, may be gather- 
ed from this, that their intelle&ts are produced in their 
full perfection. The ſparrow that was hatched laſt 
ſpring makes her firſt neſt, the enſuing ſeaſon, of the 
ſame materials, and with the ſame art, as in any follow- 
ing year; and the hen conducts and ſhelters her firſt 
brood of chickens with all the prudence that ſhe ever at- 
__ | 1 
It has been aſked, by men who love to perplex any 
thing that is plain to common underſtandings, how 
reaſon differs from inſtin& ; and Prior has, with no great 
propriety, made Solomon himſelf declare, that, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them is foo!'s ignorance, and the pedant's pride. 
To give an accurate anſwer to a queſtion of which the 
terms are not completely underſtood, is impoſſible ; we 
do not know in what either reaſon or inſtinct conſiſts, 
and therefore cannot tell with exactneſs how they differ; 
but ſurely he who contemplates a ſhip and a bird's neſt 
will not be long without finding out that the idea of 
the one was impreſſed at once, and continued through 
all the progreſſive deſcents of the ſpecies, without vari- 
ation or improvement; and that the other is the reſult 
of experiments compared with experiments, has grown, 
by accumulated obſervation, from leſs to greater excel- 
lence, and exhibits the collective knowledge of different 
ages and various profeſſions. 
Memory is the purveyor of reaſon, the power which 
places thoſe images before the mind upon which the 
judgment is to be exerciſed, and which treaſures up the 


| THE RAMBLER, _ 
determinations that are once paſſed, as the rules of fu. 
ture action, or grounds of ſubſequent concluſions. 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which may 
be ſaid to place us in the claſs of moral agents. If we 
were to act only in conlequence of ſome immediate im- 
pulſe, and receive no direction from internal moriyes of 
choice, we ſhould be puſhed forward by an invincible 
fatality, without power or reaſon for the moſt part to 
prefer one thing to another; becauſe we could make no 
compariſon but of objections which might both happen 
to be preſent, 

Weowe to memory not only the increaſe of our know. 
ledge, and our progrels in rational enquiries, but many 
other intellectual pleaſures. Indeed, almoſt all that we 
can be ſaid to enjoy is paſt or future; the preſent is in 
perpetual motion, leaves us as ſoon as it arrives, ceafes 
to be preſent before its preſence is well perceived, and is 
only known to have exiſted by the effects which it leaves 
behind. The greateſt part of our ideas ariſes, therefore, 
from the view before or behind us; and we are happ 
or milerable, according as we are affected by the ſurvey 
of our lite, or our proſpect of future exiſtence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at ſuch a 
- diſtance from us, that we cannot take the whole conca- 
tenation into our view, we have generally power enough 
over our imagination to turn it upon pleaſing ſcenes; and 
can promiſe ourſelves riches, honours, and delights, 
without intermingling thoſe vexations and anxieties with 
which all human enjoyments are polluted. If fear breaks 
in on one ſide, and alarms us with dangers and diſap- 
pointments, we can call in hope on the other, to ſolace 
us with rewards, and eſcapes, and victories; ſo that we 
are ſeldom without means of palliating remote evils, and 


can generally ſooth ourſelves to tranquillity whenever 


any troubleſome preſage happens to attack us. 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common for the 
ſolitary and thoughtful to amuſe themſelves with ſchemes 
of the future than reviews of the paſt: For the future 
is pliant and ductile, and will be eaſily moulded by a 
ſtrong fancy into any form. But the images which me- 
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19 THE RAMBLER. 
mory preſents are of a ſtubborn and untractable nature; 
the objects of remembrance have already exiſted, and left 


their ſignature behind them impreſſed upon the mind, fo 


o 


as to defy all attempts of raſure or of change. 

As the ſatisfactions, therefore, ariſing from memary 
are leſs arbitrary, they are more ſolid; and are, indeed, 
the only joys which we can call our own, Whatever 
we have once repoſited, as Dryden expreſſes it, in the 
facred treaſure of the paſt, is out of reach of accident or 
violence, nor can be ſoft either by our own weakneſs or 
another's malice. 


-------Non tamen irritum 
 Quodeunque retro eft efficiet, neque 
Diffinget, infe@umque readet, 
Quod fugis ſemel hora vexit. 


Re fair or foul, or rain or- ſhine, 

The joys I haye poſfeſs'd in ſpite of fate are mine, 
Not heav'n itſelf upon the paſt has pow'r, | 
But what has been has been, and I have had my hour, 


There is certainly no greater happineſs than to be able 
to look back on a life uſefully and virtuouſly employed, 
to trace our own progrels in exiſtence by ſuch tokens as 
excite neither ſhame nor ſorrow. Life, in which nothing 
has been done or ſuffered to diſtinguiſh one day from 
another, is to him that has paſſed it as if it had never 
been, except that he is conſcious how ill he has huſbanded 
the great depoſit of his Creator. Life made memorable 
by crimes, and diverſified through its ſeveral periods by 
wickedneſs, is indeed eaſily reviewed, but reviewed only 
with horror and remorſe. 

The great conſideration which ought to influenee us 
in the ule of the preſent moment, is to ariſe from the ef- 
fe, which, as well or ill applied, it muſt have upon the 
time to come; for though it's actual exiſtence be incon- 
ceivably ſhort, yet its effects are unlimited; and there 
1s not the ſmalleſt point of time but may extend its con- 
ſequences, either to our hurt or our advantage, through 
all eternity, and gives us reaſon to remember it for ever, 
with anguiſh or exultation. 

The time of life in which memory ſeems particularly 
te claim predominance over the other faculties of the 
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mind, is our declining age. It has been remarked by 


former writers, that old men are generally narrative, 
and fall eaſily into recitals of paſt tranſactions, and ac- 
counts of 4 known to them in their youth. When 
we approach the verge of the grave, it is more emi- 
nently true— TY: 

Vite fumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare lonkam. 


Life's ſpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
And ftretch thy hopes beyond thy years. Creech. 


We have no longer any poſſibility of great viciſſitudes 
in our favour ; the changes which are to happen in the 
world will come tog late for cut accommodation; and 
thoſe wha have no hope before them, and to whom their 
preſent ſtate is painful and irkſome, muſt of yy 
turn their thoughts back to try what retroſpe& will af- 
ford. It ought, therefore, to be the care of thoſe who 
wiſh to paſs the laſt hours with comfort, to lay up fuch 
a treaſure of pleaſing ideas, as ſhall ſupport the expences 
of that time, which is to depend wholly upon the fund 
already acquired. | 


— Petite hinc, Juveneſque ſeneſque 
Finem animo cei tom. ering Madel canis, 


Sek here young, the anchor of your mind ; 
Here ſuffring age a bleſs'd proviſion 'find. : Elphinfton, 


In youth, however unhappy, we ſolace ourſelves with 

the hope of better tortune; and however vicious, appeaſe 

our conſciences with intentions of repentance z but the 

| time comes at laſt, in which life has no more to romiſe, 

jn which happineſs can be drawn only from recollection, 

and virtue will be all that we can recolle& with pleaſure, 
Cumm_—___ oy —_—__—___—____ _ 
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3 Mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora. Hoy. 
| 1 How heavily my time revolves along. Elpbinſton, 
* 


To the Rambler. 
Mx. Rambler, | | 
I AM no great admirer of grave writings,and therefore 


7 


very frequently lay your papers aſide before I have 


read them through; yet 1 cannot but confeſs that, by 
flow degrees, you have raiſed my opinion of your under- 
Rs and that, though 1 it will be long be- 
| OL. 1. 
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194 THE RAMBLER, - 
fore I can be prevailed upon to regard you with much 
kindneſs, you have, however, more of my eſteem than 
thoſe whom I ſometimes make happy with opport ante 

to fill my tea-pot, or pick up my fan. I ſhall therefore 

chuſe you for the confident of my diſtreſſes, and aſk 
your counſel with regard to the means of conquering or 
eſcaping them, though I neyer expect from you any of 
that ſoftneſs and pliancy which conſtitute the per- 
fection of a companion for the ladies: as, in the place where 
I now am, I have recourſe to the maſtiff for protection, 
though I have no intention of making him a Ep 

My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more nume- 
rous and more frequent aſſemblies at her houſe than any 
other perſon in the ſame quarter of the town. I was 
bred, from my earlieſt infancy, in a perpetyal tumult of 
pleaſure, and remember to. have heard of little elſe than 
meſſages, viſits, playhouſes, and balls; of the awk- 
wardneſs of one woman, and the coquetry of another; 
the charming convenience of ſome riſing faſhion, the dif- 
ficulty of playing a new game, the incidents of a maſ- 
querade, and the dreſſes of a court night. I knew be- 
fore I was ten years old all the rules of paying and re- 
ceiving viſits, and to how much civility every one of m 
acquaintance was entitled; and was able to return, wit 
the proper degree of reſerve or of vivacity, the ſtated and 
eſtabliſhed anſwer to every compliment; ſo that I was 
very ſoon celebrated as a wit and a beauty, and had 


heard before I was thirteen all that is ever ſaid to a, 


young lady. My mother was generous to ſo uncommon 
a degree, as to be pleaſed with my advance into life, 
and allowed me, without envy or reproof, to enjoy the 
ſame happineſs with herſelf; though moſt women about 
her own age were very angry to ſee young girls ſo for- 
ward ; and many fine gentlemen told her how cruel it 
was to throw new chains upon mankind, and to tyran- 
Nize over them at the ſame time with her own charms 
and thoſe of her daughter. 

T have now lived two- and- twenty years, and have 
d af each year nine months in town, and three at 


chmond ; fo that my time has been ſpent uniformly in 
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| | THE RAMBLER, 195 
the ſame company and the ſame amuſements, except as 
faſhion has introduced new diverſions, or the revolutions 
of the gay world have afforded new ſuccefſions of wits 
and beaux. However, my mother is fo good an enco- 
nomiſt of pleaſure, that T have no ſpare hours upon my 
hands; for every morning brings ſome new appoint- 
ment, and every night is hurried away by the neceſſity 
of making our appearance at different places, and of be- 
ing with one lady at the opera, and with another at the 
card table, 

When the time came of ſettling our ſcheme of feli - 
city for the ſummer, it was determined that I ſhonld pay 
a viſit to a rich aunt in a remote county. As you know 
the chief converſation of all tea-tables, in the ſpring, 
ariſes from the communication of the manner in which 
time is to be paſſed till winter, it was a great relief to the 
barrenneſs of our topics, to relate the pleaſures that 
were in ſtore for me, to deſcribe my uncle's ſeat, with 
the park and gardens, the charming walks, and beauti- 
ful water-falls, and every one told me how much ſhe 
envied me, and what ſatisfaction ſhe had once enjoyed 
in a ſituation of the ſame kind. 1 

As we are all credulous in our own favour, and willing 
to imagine ſome latent ſatis faction in any thing which we 
have not experienced, I will confeſs to you, without 
reſtraint, that I had ſuffered my head to be filled with 
expectations of ſome nameleſs pleaſure in a rural life, 
and that J hoped for the happy hour that ſhould ſet me 
free from noiſe, and flutter, and ceremony, diſmiſs me 
to the peaceful ſhade, and Jull me in content and tran- 
quillity. To folace myſelf under the miſery of delay, 
1 ſometimes heard a ſtudious lady of my acquaintance 
read paſtorals. I was delighted with ſcarce any talk but 
of leaving the town, and never went to bed without dream» 
ing of groves, and meadows, and friſking lambs. 

At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and ſaw the 
coach at the door; I ſprung in with ecſtaſy, quarrelled 
with my maid for being too long in taking leave of the 
other ſervants, and rejoiced as the ground grew leſs 
which lay between me and the completion of my wiſhes, 
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196 THE RAMBLER. | | 
A few days brought me to à large old houſe, enconf« 
paſſed on three ſides with woody hills; and lock ing from 
the front on a gentle river, the fight of which renewed 
all my expeQations of pleaſure, "A, gave me ſome regret 
for having lived fo long without the enjoyment which 
theſe delightful ſcenes were now to afford me. My aunt 
came out to receive me, but in a dreſs ſo far removed 
from the preſent faſhion, that I could ſcartely look upon 
her without laughter; which, would have been no kind 
requital for the trouble which ſhe had taken to make her- 
ſelf fine againſt my arrival, The night and the 
morning were driven along with enquiries about our fas 
mil; my aunt then explained our pedigree, and told me 
ſtories of my great-grandfather's bravery in the civi 
wars; nur was it leſs than three days before I could 
perſuade her to leave me fo myſelf, 

At laſt economy prevailed; ſhe went in the uſual man- 
ner about her own affairs, and I was at liberty to range 
in the wilderneſs, and fit by the caſcade. _ The novelty 
of the objects about me pleaſed me for a while, but after 
a few days they were now no longer, and I ſoon began to 
perceive that the country was not my element; that ſhades 
2 flowers, and lawns and waters, had very ſoon ex- 
hauſted all their power of pleaſing, and that I had not in 
myſelf any fund of ſatisfaction with which I could ſup- 
ply. the loſs of my cuſtomary amuſements, 

I unhappily told my aunt, in the firſt warmth of out 
embraces, that I had leave to ſtay with her ten weeks. 
Six only are yet gone; and how ſhall I live through the 
remaining four; I go out and return; I pluck 12 
and throw it away; I catch an inſect, and when I have 
examined its colours, ſet it at liberty; I fling a pebble 
into the water, and ſee one circle ſpread after another 

When it chances to rain, I walk in the great hall, an 

watch the minute-hand upon the dial, or play with a 
litter of kittens, which the cat happens to have brought 
in a lucky time. : 3 
My aunt is afraid I ſhall grow melancholy, and there- 
fore encourages the neighbouring gentry to viſit us, 
They came at firſt with great eagerneſs to ſee the fine 
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| THE RAMBLER, 197 
lady from London; but when we met, we had no com- 
mon topic on which we could converſe; they had no cu- 
rioſity after plays, operas, or muſic, and I find as little 
ſatisfaction from their accounts of the quarrels or alli- 
ances of families, whole names, when once I can eſc ape, 
I ſhall never hear. The women have now ſeen me; 
know how my gown is made, and are ſatisfied ; the men 
are generally afraid of me, and ſay little, becauſe they 
think themſelves not at liberty to talk rudely. 

Thus am J condemned to ſolitude; the day moves 
{lowly forward, and I ſee the dawn with uneaſineſs, be- 
cauſe I confider that night is at a great diſtance. I have 
tried to fleep by a brook, but finds its murmurs ineffee- 
tual; ſo that I am forced to be awake at leaſt twelve 
hours without viſits, without cards, without laughter, 
and without flattery. I walk becauſe I am diſguſted 
with fitting ſtill, and fit down becauſe I am weary with 
walking. I have no motive to action, nor any object of 
love, or hate, or fear, or inclination. I cannot dreſs 
with ſpirit, for I have neither rival nor admirer, I can- 
not dance without a partner, nor be kind or cruel with- 
out a lover. | | 1 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and ſuch it is likely to 
continue for a month to come. I have not yet declared 
againſt exiſtence, nor called upon the deſtinies to cut my 
thread; but I have fincerely reſolved not to condemn 
myſelf to ſuch another ſummer, nor too haſtily too flatter 
myſelf with happineſs. Yet I have heard, Mr. Rambler, 
of thoſe who never thought themſelves ſo much at eaſe 
as in ſolitude ; and cannot but ſuſpect it to be ſome way 
or other my own fault, that, without great pain, either 
of mind or body, I am thus weary of myſelf ; that the 
current of youth ſtagnates, and that I am 2 
in a dead calm, for want of ſome external impulſe, I 
ſhall therefore think you a benefactor to our ſex, if you 
will teach me the art of living alone ; for I am confident 
that a thouſand, and à thouſand, and a thouſand ladies, 
who affe& to talk with ecſtaſies of the pleaſures of the 
country, are, in reality, = me, longing tor the winter, 
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and wiſhing to be delivered from themſelves by compahy 


and diverſion. | wr 
191g 5 I am, Sir, Yours,  _ 
7 | EUPHELIA; 

No. XLIII. TUESDAY, AUGUST 14... 


Flnmine perpetuo torrens ſolet acrius ire, 
Sed tamen hæc breviſt eſt, illa perennis aqua. Ovid. 


In courſe impetuotis ſoon the torrent dries, | 
The brook a conſtant, peaceful ſtream ſupplies, F. Lewic. 


E is obſerved by thoſe ho have written on the cons 
1 fiitution of the human body, and the original of thoſe 
diſeaſes by which it is afflited, that every man comes 
into the world morbid, that there is no temperature ſo 
exactly regulated but that ſome humour is fatally predos 
minant, and that we are generally impregnated, in our 
farft entrance upon life, with the ſeeds of that malady 
which in time ſhall bring us to the grave. 5 
This remark has been extended by others to the in- 
tellectual faculties. Some that imagine themſelves to 
have looked with more than common penetration inte 
human nature, have endeavoured to perſuade us that 
each man is born with a mind formed peculiar for cer. 
tain purpoſes, and with deſires unalterably determined to 
articular objects, from which the attention cannot be 
ng diverted, and which alone, as they are well or ill 
purſued, muſt produce the _—_ blame, the happineſs 
e. 
This poſition has not, indeed, been hitherto proved 
with ſtrength proportionate to the aſſurance with which 
it has been advanced, and perhaps will never gain much 
prevalence by a cloſe imagination. in 
If the doctrine of innate ideas be itſelf diſputable, 
there ſeems to. be little hope of eſtabliſhing an opinion 
which ſuppoſes that even complications of ideas have. 
been given us at our birth, and that we are made by 
nature ambitious or covetous, before we know the mean- 
ing of either power or money, | 
et as every ſtep in the progreſſion of exiſtence changes 
our poſition with reſpect to the things about us, fo as to 
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3 THE RAMsLER. 199 
Ne to new aſſaults and particular dangers, and 
ſubjects us to inconveniences from which any other ſitu- 
ation is exempt; as a public or private life, youth and 
age, wealth and poverty, have all ſome evil cloſely ad- 
herent, which cannot wholly be eſeaped but by quitting 
the ſtate to which it is annexed, and ſubmitting to tho in- 
cumbrances of fomie other condition; ſo it cannot be de- 
nied that every difference inthe ſtructute of the mind has 
its advantages and its wants; and that failures and de- 
fects being inſeparable from humanity, however the pow= 
ers of underſtanding be extended or - contracted, there 
will, on one fide or the other, always be an avenue to 
error and miſcarriage, 3 
There ſeems to be ſome ſouls ſuited to great, and others 
to little employments ; ſome formed to ſoar aloft, and 
take in wide views, and others to grovel on the ground, 
and confine their regard to a narrow ſphere. Of theſe 
the one is always in | of becoming uſeleſs by a dar- 
ing negligence, the other by a ſcrupulous ſolicitude : the 
one colle&s many ideas, but confuſed and indiftin& 
the other is abuſed in minute accuracy, but without 
compaſs, and without dignity: 
The general error of ' thoſe who poſſeſs powerful and 
elevated underſtanding, is, that they form ſchemes of 
too great extent, and flatter themſelves too haſtily with 
ſucceſs; they feel their own force to be great, and, b 
the complacency with which every man ſurveys himſelt; 
imagine it ſtill greater: they therefore look out for un- 
dertakings worthy of their abilities, and engage in them 
with very little precaution, for they imagine that, with- 
out premeditated meaſures, they ſhall be able to find ex · 
pedients in all difficulties. They are naturally apt to 
conſider all prudential maxims as below their regard, to 
treat with contempt thoſe ſecurities and reſources which 
others know themſelves obliged to provide, and diſdain 
to accompliſh their purpoſes by eſtabliſhed means and 
common gradations; : "DET | 
Precipitation, thus incited by the pride of intellectual 
ſuperiority, is very fatal to great dels. The reſolu- 
tion of the combat is ſeldom equal to the yehemence of 
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_ 260 1 3 
the firſt charge. He that meets with an oppoſition which 


he did not expect, loſes his courage. The violence of 
his firſt onſet is ſucceeded by a laſting and unconquerable 
langour ; "miſcarriage makes him fearful of giving way 


to new hopes; and the contemplation of an attempt, in 


which he has fallen below his own expectations, is pain- 
ful and vexatious ; he therefore naturally turns his at- 
tention to more pleaſing objects, and habituates his ĩma- 
ination to other entertainments, till, by flow degrees, 
e quits his firſt purſuit, and ſuffers ſome other project 
to take poſſeſſion of his thoughts, in which the ſame ar- 


. dour of mind promiſes him again certain fucceſs, and 


which diſappointments of the ſame kind compel him ts 
abandon... ; FOOL | 

Thus too much vigour, in the beginning of an under- 
taking, often intercepts and prevents the ſteadineſs and 
perſeverance always neceſſary in the conduct of a com- 
plicated ſcheme, where many intereſts are to be connect- 
ed, many movements to be adjuſted, and the joint effort 
of diſtinct and independent powers to be directed to a ſin- 
gle point. In all important events which have been ſud- 
denly brought to paſs, chance has been the agent rather 
than reaſon; and, therefore, however thoſe who ſeemed 
to preſide in the tranſaction may have been celebrated by 
ſuch as loved or feared them, ſucceeding times have com- 
monly conſidered them as fortunate rather than prudent. 
Every deſign in which the connection is regularly traced 
from the firſt motion to the laſt, muſt be formed and exe- 
cuted by calm intrepidity, and requires not only coura 
which danger cannot turn aſide, but conftancy which fa 
tigues cannot weary, and contrivance which impediments 
cannot exhauſt, 


All the performances of human art, at which we look 


with praiſe or wonder, are inſtances of the reſiſtleſs force 


of perſeverance : it is by this that the quarry becomes a 
pyramid, and that diſtant countries are united with ca- 
nals. If a man was to compare the effect of a ſingle 
ſtroke of the pick · axe, or of one impreſſion of the ſpade, 
with the general deſign and laſt reſult, he would be over- 
whelmed by the ſenſe of their diſproportion, yet thoſe 
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3 balances probabilities; and too perſpicaciouſly 
oreſees obitacles, ſhould remain always in a (tate of in- 


may perhaps ſpend his labour —_— ad vantage. But 
u 
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this eſſay is deſigned ; they who require to be warned 
againſt precipitation, will not ſuffer more tear to intrude 
into their contemplations than is neceſſary to allay the 
efferyeſcence of an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes has 
kindly ſhewn how a man may prove to himſelf his own 
Exiſtence, if once he can be prevailed upon to Yueftion it, 
ſo the ardent and adventurous will not be long without 
finding ſome plauſible extenuation of the greateſt diffi- 
culties. Such, indeed, .is the uncertainty of all human 
affairs, that ſecurity and deſpair are equal follies; and as 
it is preſumption and arrogance to anticipate triumphs, 
it is weakneſs and cowardice to prognofticate miſcar- 


riages. The numbers that have been ſtopped in their ca- 
reer of happineſs are ſufficient to ſhew the uncertainty of 


Human foreſight ; but there are not wanting contrary 
inſtances of ſuch ſucceſs obtained againſt all appear- 
ances, as may warrant the boldeſt flights of genius, if 
they are ſupported by unſhaken perſeverance. 
No. XLIV. - SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1750. 
- oOvap iy Aide ics HomtRr. | 
------Dreams deſcend from Joye. Pipe. 


OY To the Rambler. " 
1 HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which made 


ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that I remember it 
every word; and if you are not better employed, you 
may read the relation of it as follows: 

Methought I was in the midſt of a very entertaining 
ſet of company, and extremely delighted in attending to 
a lively converſation, when, on a ſudden, I perceived one 
of the molt ſhocking figures imagination can frame, ad- 
vancing towards me. She was dreſt in black, her ſkin 
was contracted into a thouſand wrinkles, her eyes deep 
ſunk in her- head, and her complexion pale and livid as 
the countenance of death. Her looks were filled with 

terror and unrelenting ſeverity, and her hands armed 
with whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came near, 
with a horrid frown, and a voice that chilled my very 
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blood, ſhe bid me follow her. I obeyed, and ſhe led me 
tkrough rugged paths, beſet with briars and thorns, into 
a deep ſolitary valley. Wherever ſhe paſſed, the fadi 

verdure withered beneath her ſteps ; her veſtilential 
breath infected the air with malignant vapours, ob- 
feured the luſtre of the ſun, and involved the fair face of 
heaven in univerſal gloom. Diſmal howlings reſounded 
through the foreſt, from every baleful tree; the night 
raven uttered his dreadful note, and the proſpect was 
filled with deſolation and horror. In the midſt of this 
tremendous ſcene my execrable guide addreſſed me in the 
following manner: s 

* Retire with. me, O-raſh unthinking mortal, from 
© the vain allurements of. a deceitful world, and learn 
that pleaſure was not deſigned the portion of human 
* life, Man was born to mourn and to be wretched ; 
this is the condition of all below the ſtars ; and who- 
ever endeayours to oppoſe it, acts in contradiction to 
© the will of Heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchant- 
© ments of youth and ſocial delight, and here conſecrate 
© thy ſolitary hours to lamentation and woe. Miſery is 
the duty of all ſublunary beings, and every enjoyment 
© is an offence to the Deity, who is to be worſhipped 
* only by the mortification of every ſenſe of pleaſure, and 
« the everlaſting exerciſe of highs and tears. 

This melancholy picture of life quite funk my ſpirits, 
and ſeemed to annihilate every principle of joy within 
me. I threw myſelf beneath a blaſted yew, where the 
winds blew cold and diſmal round my head, and dreadful 
apprehenſions chilled my heart. Here I reſolved. to lie 
till the hand of death, which I impatiently invoked, 
ſhould put an end to the miſeries of a life ſo deplorably 
wretched. In this ſad fituation I eſpied on one hand of 
me a deep muddy river, whoſe heavy waves rolled on in 
flow ſullen murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, and 
was juſt upon the brink, when I found myſelf ſuddenly 
drawn back. I turned about, and was ſurpriſed by the 
fight of the lovelieſt objects I had ever beheld. The moſt 
engaging charms of youth and beauty appeared in all ber 
form; effulgent glories iparkled in her eyes, and their 
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| THE RAMBLER, | | 
portal ſplendours were ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of 
* and peace. At her approach the frightful 
pectre, who had before tormented me, vaniſhed away, 

and with her all the hprrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy 
clouds brightened into cheerful ſunſhine, the groves re- 
covered their vendure, and the whole region looked gay 
and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite tranſ- 
_—_ at this bad? ar exchange, and reviying pleaſure 

gan to glad my thoughts, when, with a look of inex- 
e ſweetneſs, my beauteous deliverer thus uttered 

r divine inſtructions Oe 

My name is Religion. I am the l Truth 
© and Love, and the parent of Benevolence, Hope, and 
© Joy. That monſter 1 whoſe power have freed you, 
© is called Superſtition ; ſhe is the child of Diſcontent, 
6 and her followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus different 
© as we are, ſhe- has often the inſolence to aſſume my 
© name and character, and ſeduces unhappy mortals to 
© think us the ſame, till ſhe at length drives them to the 
© borders of Deſpair, that dreadful abyſs into which you 
* were juſt going to fink, | 

© Look round and ſurvey the various beauties of the 

globe, which Heaven has deſtined for the ſeat of the 

© human race, and conſider whether a world thus exqui- 
© fitely framed could be meant for the abode of mi- 
« ſery and pain. For whit end has the laviſh hand of 
Providence diffuſed ſuch innumerable objects of delight, 
© but that all might rejoice in the privilege of exiftence, 
© and be filled with gratitude to the beneficent Author 
8 of it? Thus, to enjoy the bleſſings he has ſent, is virtue 
and obedience ; and to reje& them merely as means of 
* pleaſure, is pitiable ignorance, or abſurd perverſeneſs. 


© Infinite goodneſs is the ſource of created exiſtence; the 


© proper tendency of every -rational being, from the 
© higheſt order of raptured ſeraphs to the meaneſt rank 
© of men, is to riſe inceſſantly from lower degrees of hap- 


| © pineſs to higher. They have each faculties aſſigned 
them for various orders of delight.” 


What, cried I, is this the language of Religion! 
Does the lead her votaries through flowery paths, and 


| 


_ © painful to 
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£ hid them wo an unlaborious life? Where are the 
ils of virtue, the mortifications of penitents, 
« the ſelf-denying exerciſes of ſaints and heroes ?? 
© The true enjoyments of a reaſonable being, anſwered 


ſhe, mildly, do not confiſt in unbounded indulgenee 


or luxurious eaſe, in the tumult of paſſions, the lan- 
gour of indolence, or the flutter of light amuſements. 
© Yiclding to immoral pleaſure corrupts the mind, living 
© to animal and trifling ones debalcs it; hoth in their de- 
« oree diſqualify it for its genuine good, and conſign it 
over to wretchedneſs. Whoever would be really hap y 
© muſt make the diligent and regular exerciſe of his 2 


« perior powers his chief attention, adoring the perfec- 


tions of his Maker, expreſſing good-will to his tellow- 
creatures, cultivating inward rectitude. To his lower 
« faculties, he muſt allow ſuch gratifications as will, by 
© refreſhing him, invigorate his nobler purſuits, in the 
© regions inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled feli- 
city for ever blooms, joy flows there with a perpetual 
© and abundant ftream, nor needs there any mound to 
© check its courſe, Beings conſcious of a frame of mind 
© originally diſeaſed, as all the human race has cauſe to 
© be, muſt uſe the regimen of a ſtricter ſelf government. 
« Whoever has been guilty of voluntary exceſſes mult pa- 
© tiently ſubmit both to the painful workings of nature 
© and needful ſeverities of medicine, in order to his cure. 


Still he-is entitled to a moderate ſhare of whatever alle- 


« viating accommodations this fair manſion of his mer- 
« citu] Parent affords, conſiſtent with his . and 
in proportion as this recovery advances, the livelieſt 
joy will ſpring from his ſecret ſenſe of an amended and 
improving heart. So Far from the horrors of deſpair is 
* the conditicn even of the guilty. Shudder, poor mortal, 


at the thought of the gulph into which thou waſt but 


* now going to plunge, | 
While the moſt faulty have ever encouragement to 
© amend, the more innocent ſoul will be ſupported with 


* ſtill fweeter conſolations under all its experience of hu- 


* man infrmities; ſupported by the gladdening affurances 
6. ** ay ſincere endeavour to outgrow them ſhall be 
01. 1. 8 | 
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« aſſiſted, accepted, and rewarded. To ſuch a one, the 
« [owlieſt felf-abaſement is but a deep-laid foundation for 
the moſt elevated hopes; ſince they who faithfully ex- 
© amine and acknowledge what they are, ſhall be enabled, 
under my conduct, to become what they deſire. The 
© Chriſtian and the hero are inſeparable; and to aſpirings 
« of unaſſuming truſt and filial confidence, are ſet no 
© bounds. To him who is animated with a view of ob. 
© taining approbation from the Sovereign of the univerſe, 
© no aifficulty is inſurmountable, Secure in this purſuit 
© of every needful aid, his conflict with the ſevereſt pains 
© and trials is little more than the vigorous exerciſes of a 
© mind in health. His patient dependanceon that Provi- 
© dence which looks through all eternity, his filent re- 
* fgnation, his ready accommodation of his thoughts 
© and behaviour to its inſcrutable ways, is at once the 
© moſt excellent ſort of ſelf-denial, and a ſource of the 
© moſt exalted tranſports. Society is the true ſphere of 
human virtue. In ſocial, active life, difficulties will 
« perpetually be met with; reſtraints of many kinds will 
© be neceſlary; and ſtudying to behave right, in reſpe& of 
© theſe, is a diſcipline of a human heart, uſeful to others, 
© and improving to itſelf. Suffering is no duty but where 
© it is neceſſary to avoid guilt, or todo good; nor plea- 
© {urea crime, but where it ſtrengthens the influence of 
bad inclinations, or leſſens the generous activity of 
virtue. The happineſs allotted to man in his preſent 
« ſtate is indeed faint and low, compared with his im- 
© mortal proſpects and noble capacities; but yet, what- 
© ever portion of it the diſtributing hand of Heaven of- 
fers to each individual, is a needful (upport and re- 
- © freſhment for the preſent moment, ſo far as it may not 
© hinder the attaining of his final deſtination. 

Return then with me from continual miſery to mo- 
© derate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity. Return from 
the contracted views of ſolitude to the proper duties of 
© relative and dependent being. Religion is not confined 
© to cells and cloſets, nor reſtrained to ſullen retirement. 


© Theſe are the gloomy doctrines of Superſtition, by 


« which ſhe endeavours te break thoſe chains of b 
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THE RAMBLER, 207 
t jence and ſocial affection that link the welfare of every 
© particular with that of the whole. Remember that 
© the greateſt honour you can pay to the Author of your 
a being, is by ſuch a cheerful behaviour as diſcovers a 
© mind ſatisfied with his diſpenſations. 

Here my preceptreſs pauſed, and I was going to ex- 
preſs my acknowledgments for her diſcourſe, when a 
ring of bells from the neighbouring village, and a new- 
riſen ſun darting his beams through my windows awaked 
me. | 

T am, yours, &c 


— — 


No. XLV. TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1750. 
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This is the chief felicity of life, 
That Concord ſmile on the connubial bed: 
But now 'tis hatred all — 


8 To the Rambler. 
IR, FE = 
4 Apr H, in the diſſertations which you have given 
us on marriage, very juſt cautions are laid down 

againſt the common cauſes of infelicity, and the neceſ- 
ſity of having, in that important choice, the firſt regard to 
virtue, is carefully inculcated ; yet I cannot think the 
ſubject ſo much exhauſted, but that a little reflection 

would preſent to the mind many queſtions, in the diſcuſſion 
of which great numbers are intereſted, and many per- 
cepts which deſerve to be more particularly and forcibly 
impreſſed. | | 

You ſeem, like moſt of the writers that have gone 
before you, to have allowed, as an unconteſted prindi- 
ple, that Marriage is generally unhappy : but I know 
not whether a man who profeſſes to think for himſelf, 
and concludes from his own obſervations, does not de- 
part from his character when he follows the crowd thus 
implicitly, and receives maxims without recalling them 
to a new examination, eſpecially when they comprile 19 
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208 THE RAMBLER 

wide. a circuit of life, and include ſuch yariety of cir« 
cumſtances. As I have an equal right with others to 
give my opinion of the objects about me, and a better 
title to determine concerning that ſtate which I have 
tried, than many who talk of it without experience, I 
am unwilling to be reſtrained by mere authority from 
advancing what, I believe, an accurate view of the 
world will confirm, that marriage is not commonly un- 
happy, otherwiſe than as life is unhappy ; and that moſt 
of thoſe who complain of connubial miſeries, haye as 
much ſatis faction as their nature would have admitted, 
or their conduct procured, in any other condition. 

It is, indeed, common to hear both ſexes repine at 
their change, relate the happineſs of their earlier years, 
blame the folly and raſhneſs of their own choice, and 
warn thoſe whom they ſee coming into the world againſt 
the ſame precipitance and infatuation. But it is to be 
remembered, that the days which they ſo much wiſh to 
call back, are the days not only of celibacy, but of youth, 
the days of novelty and impiovement, of ardour and of 
hope, of health and vigour of body, of gaiety and light- 
neſs of heart. It is not eaſy to ſurround life with any 


circumſtances in which youth will not be delightful ; 


and I am atraid that, whether married or unmarried, we 
ſhall find the vetture of terreſtrial exiſtence more heavy 
and cumbrous the longer it is worn, 


That they cenſure themſelves for the indiſcretion of 


their choice, is not ſufficient proof that they have choſen 
ill, fince we ſee the ſame diſcontent at every other part 
of life which we cannot change. Converſe with almoſt 
any man, grown old in a profeſſion, and you will find 
him regretting that he did not enter into ſome different 
courſe, to which he too late finds his genius better adapt- 
ed, or in which he diſcovers that wealth and honour are 
more eaſily attained; ©* The merchant,” ſays, Horace, 


© envies the ſoldier, and the ſoldier recounts the felicity 


of the merchant ; the lawyer, when his clients harrals 


© him, calls out for the quiet of the countryman ; and 


© the countryman, when buſinels calls him to town, pro- 
5 claims that there is no happineſs but amidſt opulence 
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TIE RAMBLER., 209 
and crowds.” Every man recounts the inconveniences 
of his' own ſtation, - and thinks thoſe of any other leſs, 
becauſe he has not felt them. Thus the married praiſe 
the eaſe and freedom of a ſingle ſtate, and the ſingle fl 
to marriage from the wearineſs of ſolitude. From all 
our obſervations we may collect, with certainty; that 
miſery is the lot of man, but cannot diſcover in what 
particular condition it will find moſt alleviations; or 
whether all external appendages are not, as we uſe them, 
the cauſes either of good or ill. 
| Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for eaſe 
from change of poſture 3 he changes it, and finds him- 
ſelf equally tormented : and of the ſame kind are the expe- 
dients by which we endeavour to obviate or elude thoſe 
uneaſineſſes to which mortality will always be ſubje&. 
It is not likely that the married ſtate is eminently 
miſerable, ſince we ſee ſuch numbers, whom the death 
of their partners has ſet free from it, entering it again, 
Wives and huſbands are, indeed, inceſſantly complain- 
ing of each other; and there would be reaſon for imagin- 
inz that almoſt every houſe was infeſted with — 
or oppreſſion beyond human ſufferance, did we not know 
upon how ſmall occaſions ſome minds burſt out into la- 
mentations and reproaches, and how naturally every 
animal revenges his pain upon thoſe who happen to be 
near, without any nice examination of its cauſe. We 
are always willing to fancy ourſelves within a little of 
happineſs 3 and when, with repeated efforts, we cannot 
reach it, perſuade ourſelves that it is intercepted by an 
il|-paired mate, fince, if we could find any other ob- 
ſtacle, it would be our own fault that it was not removed. 
Anatomiſts have often remarked, that though our dif- 
eaſes are ſufficiently numerous and ſevere, yet when we 
enquire into the ſtructure of the body, the tenderneſs of 
ſome parts, the minuteneſs of others, and the immenſe 
multiplicity of animal functions that muſt concur to the 
healthful and vigorous exerciſe of all our powers, there 
appears reaſon to wonder rather that we are preſerved 
ſo long, than that we periſh ſo ſoon, and that our frame 
ſubſiſts for a ſingle day, or 1 without diſorder, ra- 
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* 


ther than that it ſhould be broken or obſtructed by vio- 


lence of accidents, or length of time. M 

The ſame reflection ariſes in my mind, upon obſerva- 
tion of the manner in which marriage is frequently con- 
tracted, When I ſee the avaricious and crafty taking 
companions to their tables and their beds without any 
enquiry, but after farms and money z or the giddy and 
thoughtleſs uniting themſelves for life to thoſe whom 
they have only ſeen by the light of tapers at a ball; 
when parents make articles for their children, without 
enquiring after their conſent z when ſome marry for heirs 
to diſappoint their brothers, and others throw themſelves 
into the arms of thoſe whom they do not love, becauſe 
they have found themſelves rejected where they were 
more ſolicitous to pleaſe ; when {ome marry becauſe their 
ſervants cheat them; fome becauſe they ſquander their 
own money; forte becauſe their houſes are peſtered with 
company; ſome becauſe tliey will live like other people; 
and ſome only becauſe they ate ſick of themſelves, - I am 
not ſo much inclined to wonder that marriage is ſome- 
times unhappy, as that it appears fo little loaded with 
calamity ; and cannot but conclude that fotiety has 
ſomething in itſelf eminently agreeable to human nature, 
when I find its pleaſures fo great, that even the ill choice 
of a companion can hardly overbalance them. 

By the ancient cuſtom of the Muſcovites, the men and 
women never ſaw each other till they were joined beyond 
the power of parting. It may be ſuſpected, that, by this 
method, many unſuitable matches were produced, and 
many tempers aſſociated that were not qualified to give 
pleaſure to each other. Yet, perhaps, among a people ſo 
little delicate; where the paucity of gratifications and 
the uniformity of life gave no opportunity for imagina- 
tion to interpoſe its objections, there was not much 
danger of capricious diſlike; and while they felt neither 
cold nor hunger they might live quietly together, with» 
out any thought of the defects of one another. | 

Amongſt us, whom knowledge has made niece, and 
affluence wanton, there are, indeed; more cautions re- 
quifite to ſecure tranquillity ; and yet if we obſerve the 
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"THE RAMBLER, 211 
manner in which thoſe converſe who have ſingled out 
each other for marriage, we ſhall, perhaps, not think 
that the Ruſſians loſt much by their reſtraint: For the 
whole endeavour of both parties, during the time of 
courtſhip, is to hinder themſelves from being known z 


and to diſguiſe their natural temper and real defires in 


hypocritical imitation; ſtudied compliance, and continued 
affectation. From the time that their love is avowed; 
neither fees the other but in a maſk; and the cheat 1s 
managed often on both ſides with ſo much art, and diſ- 
covered afterwards with ſo much abruptneſs, that each 
has reaſon to ſuſpe& that ſome transformation has hap- 
pened on the wedding night, and that, by a ſtrange im- 
poſture, one has been courted and another married. 

L defire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler. to queſtion all 
who ſnall hereafter come to you with matrimonial com- 
plaints concerning their behaviour in the time of courts 
ſhip, and inform them they are neither to wonder nor 
repine, when a contract, begun with fraud, has ended 
in diſappointment. I am, &c. | 


— 


No. XLVI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 17 fö0. 


=+----==-Genusg, et proavos, et quæ non fecimus ipſi, 
Vix ea noſtra yoco, Ovid. 


Nought from my birth or anceſtors I claim: 
Al is my own, my honour and my ſhame. 


"Dy To the Rambler, 
2 = 
> I find that you have paid ſo much regard t9 


my complaints as to publiſh them, I am inclined» 
by vauity or gratitude, to continue our correſpondence z 
and indeed, without either of theſe motives, am glad 0 
an opportunity to write, for I am not accuſtomed to 
Keep in any thing that ſwells my heart ; and have here 
none with whom I can freely converſe. While I am 
thus employed, ſome tedious hours will flip away, and 


when I return to watch the clock, I ſhall find that 1 


kave diſburdened myſelf of part of the day 
| You perceive that I do not pretend to wiite with much 
conſideration of any thing but my own convenience; 
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212 THE RAMBLER. 
and, not to conceal from you my real ſentiments, the 
little time which I have ſpent, againſt my will, in ſoli- 
tary meditation, has not much contributed to my vene- 
ration for authors. I have now ſufficient reaſon to ſuſpect 
that, with all your ſplendid profeſſions of wiſdom, and 
ſeeming regard for truth, you have very little ſincerity ; 
that you either write what you do not think, and will. 
ingly impoſe upon mankind, or that you take no care 
to think right but while you ſet up yourſelves as guides, 
miſlead your followers by credulity or negligence that 
you produce to the public whatever notions you can 
ſpeciouſly maintain, or elegantly expreſs, without en- 
_ whether they are juſt ; and tranſcribe hereditary 
alſchoods from old authors, perhaps as ignorant and 
careleſs as yourſelves. a 
You may perhaps wonder that I expreſs myſelf with 
fo much acrimony on a queſtion in which women are ſup- 
poſed to have very little intereſt; and you are likely 
enough, for I have ſeen many inſtances of the ſaucineſs 
of ſcholars, to tell me that I am more properly employed 
in playing with my kittens than in giving myſelf airs of 
criticiſm and cenſuring the learned. But you are mil- 
taken, if you imagine that I am to be intimidated by 
ur contempt, or ſilenced by your reproofs. As I read, 
have to judge; as I am injured, have a right to com- 
plain; and theſe privileges, which I have purchaſed at 
ſo dear a rate, I ſhall not eaſily be perſuaded to reſign. 
To read has, indeed, never been my buſineſs ; but as 
there are hours of leiſure in the moſt active life, I have 
paſſed the ſuperfluities of time, which the diverſions of 
the town left upon my hands, in turning over a large 
collection of tragedies and romances, where, amongſt 
other ſentiments, common to all authors of this claſs, I 


| have found ajmoſt every page filled with the charms and 


happineſs of a country life ; that life to which every 
ſtateſman in the higheſt elevation of his proſperity, is con- 
triving to retire; that life to which every tragic heroine 
in (ome ſcene or other wiſhes to have been born, and 
whick. is repreſented as a certain refuge from folly, from 
anxiety, from paſſion, and from guilt, | 
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It was impoſſible to read ſo many paſſionate excla- 


mations and ſoothing deſcriptions, without feeling ſome 
defire to enjoy the ſtate in which all this telicity was to 
be enjoyed; and therefore I received with raptures the 
invitation of my good aunt, and expected that, by {ome 
unknown influence, I ſhould find all hopes and fears, 
jealouſies and competitions, vaniſh from my heart upon 
my firſt arrival at the ſeats of innocence and tranquillity z 
that I ſhould ſleep in halcyon bowers, and wander in ely- 
ſian gardens, where I ſhould meet with nothing but the 
ſoftnels of Benevolence, the candour or Simplicity, and 
the cheerfulneſs of Content; where I ſhould ſee Reaſon 
exerting her ſovereignty over lite, without any inter- 
ruption from Euvy, Avarice, or Ambition, and every 
day paſſing in ſuch a manner as the ſevereſt wiſdom 
ſhould approve. 


| This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you I expected, and this 


I had by an hundred authors been taught to expect. By 
this expettation I was led hither, and here I live in per- 
petual uneaſineis, without any other comfort than that 
of hoping to return to London. 


Having, ſince I wrote my former letter, beer driven; | 


by the mere neceſſity ot eſcaping from abſolute inactivity, 


to make myſelf more acquainted with the affairs and in- 


habitants of this place, I am-now no longer an abſolute 
ranger to rural converſation and eniployments, but am 
tar from diſcovering in them more innocence or wiſdom 


than in the ſentiments or conduct of thoſe with whom 


I have paſſed more cheer ful and more taſhionable hours. 
It is common to reproach the tea-table and the park, 
with giving opportunities and encouragement to ſcandal. 
I cannot wholly clear them from the charge; but mutt, 
however, obſerve, in favour of the modiſh prattlers, that, 
it not by principle, we are at leaſt by accident, leſs guilty 
of defamation than the country ladies. For having 
greater numbers to obierve and cenſure, we are common] 
content to charge them only with their own faults or follies, 
and ſeldom give way to malevolence, but ſuch as ariſes 
trom ſome injury or affront, real or imaginary, offered 


to ourſelves, But in theſe diſtin& provinces, where, the 
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214 THE RAMBLER. = 
fame families inhabit the ſame houſes from age to age, 
they tranſmit and recount the faults of a whole ſucceſſion, 


I have been informed how every eſtate in the neighbonr. 


hood was originally got; and find, if I may credit the 
accounts given me, that there is not a ſingle acre in the 
hands of the right owner. I have been told of intrigues 
between beaux and toaſts that have been now three cen. 
turies in their quiet graves; and am often entertained 
with traditional ſcandal on perſons of whoſe names there 
would have been no remembrance, had they not com- 
| mitted ſomewhat that might diſgrace their deſcendants, 
In one of my viſits I happened to commend the air 
and dignity of a young lady who had juſt left the com- 
any; upon which too grave matrons looked with great 
Ayneſe at each other, and the elder aſked me whether 1 
had ever ſeen the picture of Henry the Eighth. You 
may imagine that I did not immediately perceive the 
propriety of the queſtion ; but after having waited a 
while for information, I was told that the lady's grand- 
mother had a great-great- grandmother that was an at- 
tendant on Anna Bullen, and ſuppoſed to have been too 
much a favourite of the king. 
If once there happens a quarrel between the principal 
perſons of two families, the malignity is continued with- 
out end, and it is common for old maids to fall out about 
ſome election in which their grandfathers were compe- 
titors: the heart- burnings of the civil war are not yet 
extinguiſhed ; there are too families in the neighbourhood 
who have deſtroyed each other's game from the time of 
Philip and Mary ; and when an account came of an in- 
undation, which had injured the plantations of a worthy 


gentleman, one of the hearers remarked, with exulta- 


tion, that he might now have ſome notion of the ravages 
committed by his anceſtors in their retreat from Boſ- 
worth. 1 
Thus Malice and Hatred deſcend here with an inhe- 
ritance: and it is neceſſary to be well verſed in hiſtory, 
that the various factions in this country may be under- 
ſtood. You cannot expect to be on good terms with fa- 
milies who are reſolved to love nothing in common; and, 


THE RAUBLER. 1 
in ſelecting your intimates, you are perhaps to conſider 
which party you moſt favour in the barons wars. I have 
often the good opinion of my aunt's viſitants by con- 
founding the intereſts of Vork and Lancaſter; and was 
once cenſdred tor ſitting ſilent when William Rufus was 
called a tyrant. I have, however, now thrown aſide all 
pretences to circumſpection; for I find it impoſſible in 
leſs than ſeven years to learn all the requiſite cautions. 
At London, it you know your company, and their 
rents, you are ſafe; but you are here ſuſpected of allud- 
ing to the ſlips of great-grandmothers, and of reviving 
conteſts which were decided inarmour by the redoubted 
knights of ancient times. I hope therefore that you will 
not condemn my impatience, if I am weary of attending 
where nothing can be learned, and of quarrelling where 
there is nothing to conteſt, and that you will contribute 
to divert me while I tay here by ſome facetious perform- 
ance. I am, Sir, 

EUPHELI1A. 


No. XLVIT. TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1750. 


Quanquam his ſolatiis acquieſcam, debilitor et frangor eadem illa humani- 
tre 41z me, ut hoc ipſum permitterem, induxit, non idev tamen velim durior 
feri: nec ignoro alios hujuſmodi caſus nihil amplius vocare quam damou 
rogue ſibi magnos homines et fapientes videri. Qui an magni ſapienteſque 
Unt, neſcio: homines non ſunt, Hominis eſt enim affici dolore, ſentirez 
reſiſtere tamen, et ſolatia admittere; non ſolatiis non etzere. Hin. 


Theſe proceedings have afforded me ſome comfort in my diſtreſs; notwithe 
ſtanding which, I am till diſpirited, and unhinged by the fame motives of 
umanity that induced me to grant ſuch indulgences, However, I by no 
means with to become leſs ſuſceptible. of tenderneſs, I know theſe kind of 
misfortunes would be eſtimated by other pertons only as common loſſes, and 
from ſuch ſenſations they would conceive themſelves great and wiſe men. 
I ſhall not determine either their greatneſs or their wiſdom; but 1 am cer- 
tain they have no humanity, It is the part of aman to be affected with grief; 
to feel torrow at the ſame time that he is to reſiſt it, and to admit of com. 
fort, Karl of Orrery 


F the paſſions with which the mind of man is agi- 

tated, it may be obſerved, that they naturally haſten 
towards their own extinction, by inciting and quickening 
the attainment of their objetts. Thus fear urges our 
flight, and deſire animates our progreſs; and if there are 
ſome which perhaps may be indulged till they outgrow 
the good appropriated to their ſatisfaction, as it is fre- 
quently obſerved of Avarice and Ambition, yet their 
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216 HE RAMBLER. | 
immediate tendency is to ſome means of happineſs really 
exiſting, and generally within the proſpect. The miſer 
always imagines that there is a certain ſum that will fill 
his heart to the brim ; and every ambitious man, like 
King Pyrrhus, has an acquiſition in his thoughts that 
is to terminate his labours, after which he ſhall paſs the 
reſt of his life in eaſe or gaiety, in repoſe or devotion, 

Sorrow is perhaps the only aff-&ion of the breaſt that 
can be excepted from this general remark, and it there. 
fore deſerves the particular attention of thoſe who have 
aſſumed the arduous province of preſerving the balance 
of the mental conſtitution. The other paſſions are dif. 
eaſes, indeed, but they neceſſarily direct us to their pro- 
per cure. A man at once feels the pain, and knows the 
medicine, to which he is carried with greater haſte as 
the evil which requires it is more excruciating, and 
cures himſelf by unerring inſtin&t, as the wounded ſtags 
of Crete are related by lian to have recourſe to vulne- 
rary herbs. But for ſorrow there is no remedy provid- 
ed by nature; it is often occaſioned by accidents irre- 


| Parable and dwells upon objects that have loſt or chang- 


ed their exiſtence ; it requires what it cannot hope, that 
the laws of the univerſe ſhould be repealed ; that the 
dead ſhould return, or the paſt ſhould be recalled. 
Sorrow is not that regret for negligence, or error, 
which may animate us to future care or activity, or that 
repentance of crimes for which, however irrevocable, our 
Creator has promiſed to accept it as an atonement z the 
pain which ariſes from theſe cauſes has very ſalutary ef- 
fects, and is every hour extenuating itſelf by the repara- 
tion of thoſe miſcarriages that produce it. Sorrow is 
properly that ſtate of the mind in which our defires are 
fixed upon the paſt, without looking forward to the fu- 
ture, an inceſſant wiſh that ſomething were otherwiſe than 
it has been, a tormenting and harraſſing want of ſome 
enjoyment or poſſeſſion which we have loſt, and which 
no endeavours can poſſibly regain. Into ſuch anguiſh 
many have ſunk upon ſome ſudden diminution of their 
fortune, an unexpected blaſt of their reputation, or the 


loſs of children or of friends. They have ſuffered all 
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THE RAMELER, | 217 
ſenſibility of pleaſure to be deſtroyed by a ſingle blow, 
have given up for ever the hopes of ſubſtituting any other 
obje& in the room of that which they lament, reſigned 
their lives to gloom and deſpondency, and worn them- 
ſelves out in unavailing miſery, 

Yet ſo much is this paſſion the natural conſequence of 
tenderneſs and endearment, that however painful, and 
however uſeleſs, it is juſtly reproachful not to feel it on 


| ſome occaſions; and ſo widely and conſtantly has it 


always prevailed, that the laws of ſome nations, and the 
cuſtoms of others, have limited a time for the external 
appearances of grief cauſed by the diſſolution of cloſe 
alliances, and the breach of domeſtic union. 

It ſeems determined by the greneral ſuffrage of man- 
kind, that ſorrow is to a certain point laudable, as the 
offspring of love, or at leaft pardonable as the effect of 
weakneſs; but that it ought not to be ſuffered to increaſe 
by indulgence, but muſt give way, after a ſtated time, to 
ſocial duties, and the common avocations of life. It is 
at firſt unavoidable, and therefore muſt be allowed, whe- 
ther with or without our choice it may afterwards be 
admitted as a decent and affectionate teſtimony of kind- 
nels and eſteem ; ſomething will be extorted by nature, 
and ſomething may be given to the world. But all be- 
yond the burits of paſſion, or the forms of ſolemnity, is 
not only uſeleſs but culpable; for we have no right to 
facrifice, to the vain longings of affe&tion,that time which 
Providence allows us for the taſk of our ſtation. 

Yet it too often happens that ſorrow, thus lawfully 
entering, gains ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the mind, that it 
is not afterwards to be ejected ; the mournful ideas, firſt 
violently impreſſed, and afterwards willingly received, 
ſo much engrols the attention, as to predominate in every 
thought, to darken gaiety, and perplex ratiocination, 
An habitual ſadneſs leizes upon the ſoul, and the facul- 
ties are chained to a ſingle object, which can never be 
contemplated but with hopeleſs uneaſineſs. 

From this ſtate of dejection it is very difficult to riſe 
to cheerfulneſs and alacrity; and therefore manywho have 
* down rules of — health, think preſervatives 
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218 THE RAMBLER. 


eaſier than remedies, and teach us not to truſt ourſelyes 
with favourite enjoyments, not to indulge the luxury of 


fondneſs, but to keep our minds always ſuſpended in 


ſuch indifference, that we may change the objects about 


us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule might perhaps 
contribute to tranquillity, but ſurely it would never pro- 
duce happineſs. He that regards none ſo much as to be 
afraid of loſing them, muſt live for ever without the 
gentle pleaſures of ſympathy and confidence; he muſt 
feel no melting fondneſs, no warmth of benevolenee, nor 
any of thoſe honeſt joys which nature annexes to the 
power of pleaſing. And as no man can juſtly claim 
more tenderneſs than he pays, he muſt forfeit his ſhare 
in that officious and watchtul kindneſs which love only 
can dictate, and thoſe lenient endearments by which love 
only can ſoften life. He may juſtly be overlooked and 
neglected by ſuch as have more warmth in their heart; 
for who would be the friend of him, whom, with what- 
ever aſſiduity he may be courted, and with whatever 
ſervices obliged, his principles will not ſuffer to make 
equal returns; and who, when you have exhauſted all 
the inſtances of good-will, can only be prevailed on not 
to be an enemy? _ | 

An attempt to preſerve life in a ſtate of neutrality and 
indifference, 1s unreaſonableand vain. If, by excluding 
joy, we could ſhut out grief, the ſcheme would deſerve 
very ſerious attention ; but fince, however we may debar 
ourſelves from happineſs, miſery will find its ways at 


- inlets, and the aſſaults of pain will force our regard, 


though we may withhold it from the invitations of plea« 
ſure, we may ſurely endeavour to raiſe life above the 
n. le point of apathy at one time, fince it will neceſſa- 
Tily fink below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reaſonable not to gain happi- 
neſs for fear of loſing it, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that 
in proportion to the pleaſure of poſſeſſion, will be for ſome 
time our ſorrow for the loſs ; it is therefore the province 
of the moraliſt to enquire whether ſuch pains may not 
quickly give way to mitigation, Some have thought 
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THE RAMBLER. 219 
that the moſt certain way to clear the heart from its em- 


barraſſment is to drag it by force into ſcenes of metri- 


ment. Others imagine, that ſuch a rranſition is too 
violent, and recommended cather to ſooth it into tran- 


quillity, by making it acquainted with miſeries more 


dreadful and afflictive, and diverting to the calamities 
of others the regard which we are inclined to fix too 
cloſely upon our own misfortunes. | 

It may be doubted whether either of thoſe remedies 
will be ſufficiently powerful. The efficacy of mirth it 


is not always eulſy to try, and the indulgence of melan- 


choly may be ſuipected to be one of thole medicines which 
will deſtroy, if it happens not to cure. 

The ſafe and general antidote againſt ſorrow is em- 
ployment. It is commonly obſerved, that among ſol- 
diers and ſeamen, though there is much kindneſs, there 


is little grief; they ſee their friend fall without any of 


that lamentation which is indulged in ſecurity and idle- 
nels, becauſe they have no leiſure to ſpare from the care 
of themſelves z and whoever ſhall keep his thoughts 
equally buſy, will find himſelf equally unaffected with 
uretricvable loſſes. | 
Time is obſerved generally to wear out ſorrow ; and 
its effects might doubtleſs be accelerated by quickening 
the ſucceſſion, and enlarging the variety of objects. 
Si tempore longo 


Teniri peterit luctus, tu ſperne morari, 
Qui ſapist ſibi tempus erit. Grotius. 


*Tis long ere Time can mitigate your grief; 
To Wiſdom fly; the quickly brings relief, F. Lewts, 
Sorrow is a kind of ruſt of the ſoul, which every new 
idea contributes in its paſſage to ſcour away. It is the 
putrefaction of ſtagnant life, and is remedied by exer- 
T 2 


cile and motion. 
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Non eſt vivere, ſed valere, vita. Mart. 
For life is not to live, but to be well. Eipbinſten. 


MONG the innumerable follies, by which we lay up 

in our youth repentance and remorſe for the ſuc- 
ceeding part of our lives, there is ſcarce any againſt 
which warnings are of leſs efficacy than the neglect of 
health. When the ſprings of motion are yet elaſtic, 
when the heart bounds with vigour, and the eye ſparkles 
with ſpirit, it is with difficulty that we are taught to 
conceive the imbecility that every hour is bringing upon 
us, or to imagine that the nerves which are now braced 
with ſo much ſtrength, and the limbs which play with 


ſo much activity, will loſe all their power under the 


gripe of time, relax with numbneſs, and totter with de- 


bility. 

| To the arguments which have been uſed againſt com- 
plaints under the miſeries of life, the philoſophers have, 
I think, forget to add the incredulity of thoſe to whom 
we recount our ſufferings. But if the purpoſe of lamen- 
tation be to excite pity, it is ſurely ſuperfluous for age 
and weaknels to tell their plaintive ſtories ; for pity pre- 
ſuppoſes ſympathy ; and a little attention will ſhew them, 
that thoſe who do not feel pain, ſeldom think that it 1s 
felt; and a ſhort recollection will inform almoſt every 
man, that he is only repaid the inſult which he has given, 
{ſince he may remember how often he has mocked infir- 
mity, laughed at its cautions, and cenſured its impa- 
tience. 

* The valetudinarian race have made the care of health 
ridiculous, by ſuffering it to prevail over all other con- 
ſiderations, as the miſer has brought frugality into con- 


tempt, by permitting the love of money not to ſhare, but 


to engroſs his mind: they both err alike, by confound- 
ing the means with the end; they graſp at health only to 
be well, as at money only to be rich; and forget that 
every terreſtrial advantage is chiefly valuable as it fur- 
niſhes abilities for the exerciſe of virtue. 
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Health is indeed ſo neceſſary to all the duties, as well 
as pleaſures. of life, that the crime of ſquandering it is 
equal to the folly ; and he that for a ſhort gratification 
brings weakneſs and diſeaſes upon himſelf, and, for the 
pleaſure of a few years paſſed in the tumults of diverſion 
and clamours of merriment, condemas the maturer and 
more experienced part of his life to the chamber and the 
couch, may be juſtly reproached, not only as a ſpend- 
thrift of his own happineſs, but as a rebber of the pub- 
lic; as a wretch that has voluntarily diſqualified himſelf 
for the buſineſs of his ſtation, and retuled that part 
which Providence aſſigns him in the general taſk of hu- 
man nature. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to be pi- 
tied than that of an active and elevated mind, labouring 
under the weight of a diſtempered body; the time of ſuch 
a man is always ſpent in forming ſchemes, which a 
change of wind hinders him from executing; his powers 
fume away in projects and in hope, and the day of action 
never arrives. He lies down delighted with the thoughts 
of to-morrow, pleaſes his ambition with the fame he ſhall 
acquire, or his benevolence with the good he ſhall confer. 
But in the night the ſkies are overcaſt, the temper of the 


air is changed, he awakes in langour, impatience, and 


diſtraction, and has no longer any wiſh but for eaſe, nor 
any attention but to miſery. It may be ſaid that diſ- 


eale generally begins that equality which death come 


pletes ; the diſtinctions which ſet one man ſo much above 


another are very little perceived in the gloom of a ſick. 


chamber, where it will be vain to exped entertainment 
from the gay, or inſtruction from the wiſe ; where all 
human glory is obliterated, the wit is clouded, the rea 
ſoner perplexed, and the hero ſubdued; where the higheſt 
and brighteſt of mortal beings finds nothing left him but 
the coniciouſneſs of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek poets a 
{hort hymn to Health, in which her power of exalting 
the happineſs of life, of heightening the gifts of fortune, 
and adding enjoyment to poſſeſſion, is inculcated with fo 
much force and beauty, that no one who has ever lan- 
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guiſked under the diſcomforts and infirmities of a linger- 
ing diſeaſe, can read it withoat feeling the images dance 
in his heart, and adding from his own experience new 
vigour to the wiſh, and from his own imagination new 
colour to the picture. The particular occaſion of this 
little compoſition is not known, but it is probable that 
the author had been ſick, and in the firſt raptures of re- 


turning vigour addreſſed Health in the following man- 
ner ; 
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— Health, moſt vonerable of the powers of Heaven! —— with thee ma 
the remaining part « my life be paſſed, nor do thou refuſe to blets me wit 
thy reſidence, For whatever there is of beauty or of pleaſure in wealth, is 
deſcendants, or in ſovereign command, the higheſt ſummit of human enj.'y- 
ment, or in thoſe objects of deſire which we endeavour to chaſe into the 
toils of love; whatever delight, or whatever ſolace is granted by the celeſti · 
als to ſoften our fatigues,---in thy preſence, thou parent of happineſs, all. 
thoſe Joys ſpread out and fAlourith :---in thy preſence blooms the ſpring of 
pleaſure, and without thee no man is happy. 


Such is the power of health, that without its co- opera- 
tion every other comfort is torpid and lifeleſs, as the 
powers of vegetation without the ſun. And yet this 
bliſs is commonly thrown away in thoughtleſs negligence, 
or in fooliſh experiments on our own ſtrength ; we let it 
periſh withoutremembering its value, or waſte it to ſhow 
how much we have to ſpare; it is ſometimes given up to 
the management of levity and chance, and ſometimes ſold 
for the applauſe of jollity and debauchery. f 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal impropri- 
ety, by the votaries of buſineſs and the followers of plea- 
fare. Some men ruin the fabric of their bodies by inceſ- 
ſant revels, and others by intemperate ſtudies; ſore bat - 
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ter it by exceſs, and others ſap it by inactivity. To the 
noiſy rout of Bacchanalian rioters, it will be to little 
purpoſe that advice is offered, though it requires no great 
abilites to prove that he loſes pleaſure who loſes health: 
their clamours are too loud for the whiſpers of caution, 
and they run the courſe of life with too much precipi- 
tance to ſtop at the call of wiſdom. Nor perhaps will 
they that are buſied in adding thouſands to thouſands, 
pay much regard to him that ſhall direct them to haſten 
more ſlowly to their wiſhes. Yet, ſince lovers of money 
are generally cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they 
might ſurely conſider that the greater good ought not to 
be ſacrificed to the leſs. Health is certainly more valu- 
able than money, becauſe it is by health that money is 
procured ; but thouſands and millions are of ſmall avail 
to alleviate the protracted tortures of the gout, to repair 
the broken organs of ſenſe, or reſuſcitate the powers of 
digeſtion, Poverty is indeed an evil from which we na- 
turally fly; but let us not run from one enemy to anos. 
ther, nor take ſhelter in the arms of ſickneſs. 


Pregeſere animant ! quam vellent ætbere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem, ei duros tolerare Jabores ! 


For healthful indigence in vain they prey, 
In queſt of wealth who throw their lives away. 


Thole who loſe their health in an irregular and impe- 
tuous purſuit of literary accompliſhments, are yet leſs to 
be excuſed ; for they ought to know that the body is not 
forced beyond its ſtrength, but with the Joſs of more vi- 
gour than is proportionate to the effect produced. Who- 
ever takes up lite beforehand, by depriving himſelf of 
reſt and refreſhment, mult not only pay back the hours, 
but pay them back with uſury : and for the gain of a few 
months, but halt enjoyed, muſt give up years to the liſt- 
leſſneſs of langour and the implacability of pain. They 
whoſe endeavour is mental excellence, will learn, perhaps 
too late, how much it is endangered by diſeaſes of the 
body ; and find that knowledge _ eaſily beloſt in the 


{tarts of melancholy, the flights o impatience, and the 
peeviſhnels of decrepitude. | 
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Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit libitinam, uſque ego poſtera 
Crefcam laude recens. H 
| Whole Horace ſhall not die; his ſongs ſhall ſave 
© The greateſt portion from the greedy grave, Creech, 
1 firſt motives of human actions are thoſe appetites 
1 which providence has given to man, in common 
with the reſt of the inhabitants of the earth. Immediate. 
ly after our birth, thirſt and hunger incline us to the 
breaſt which we draw by inſtinct, like other young crea - 
tures, and when we are ſatisfied, we expreſs our uneaſi 
neſs by importunate and inceſſant cries, till we have ob- 
tained a place or poſture proper for repoſe. 

The next call that rouſes us from a ſtate of inactivity, 
is that of our paſſions; we quickly begin to be ſenſible 
of hope and fear, love and hatred, defire and averſion; 
theſe ariſing from the power of compariſon and reflec- 
tion, extend their range wider, as our reaſon ſtrengthens 
and our knowledge. enlarges. At firſt we have no 
thought of pain but when we actually feel it; we after- 
wards begin to fear it; yet not before it approaches us 
very nearly ; but by degrees we diſcover it at a greater 
diſtance, and find it lurking in remote conſequences, Our 
terror in time improves into caution, and we learn to look 
round with vigilance and ſolicitude, to ſtop all the avenues 
at which miſery can enter, and to perform or endure 
many things, in themſelves toilſome and unpleaſing, be- 
cauſe we know, by reaſon, or by experience, that our la- 
bour will be overbalanced by the reward ; that it will 
either procure ſome poſitive good, or avert ſome evil 
greater than itſelf. gy 

But as the ſoul advances to a fuller exerciſe of its 
powers, the animal appetites, and the paſſions imme» 
diately arifing from them, are not ſufficient to find it 
employment; the wants of nature are ſoon ſupplied, the 
fear of their return is eaſily precluded, and ſomething 
more is neceſſary to relieve the long intervals of in- 
activity, and to give thoſe faculties, which cannot lie 
wholly quieſcent, ſome particular direction. For this 
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reaſon, new defires and artificial paſſions are by degrees 
produced; and, from having wiſhes only in conſequence | 
of our wants, we begin to feel wants in conſequence of 
our wiſhes; we perſuade ourſelves to ſet a value upon 
things which are of no uſe, but becauſe we have agreed 
to value them : things which can neither ſatisfy hunger, 
nor mitigate pain, nor ſecure us from any real calami- 
ty, and which, therefore, we find of no eſteem among 
thoſe nations whole artleſs and barbarous manners keep 
them always anxious for the neceſſaries of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, and 
generally of all thoſe defires which arile from the com- 
pariſon of our condition with that of others. He that 
thinks himſelf poor, becauſe his neighbour is richer ; he 
that, like Cæſar, would rather be the firſt man of a vil- 
lage than the ſecond in the capital of the world, has ap- 
parently kindled in himſelf defires which he never re- 
ceived from nature, and acts upon principles eſtabliſhed 
only by the authority of cuſtom. 

Of thoſe adſcititious paſſions, ſome, as avarice and 
envy, are univerſally condemned; ſome, as friendſhip 
and curioſity, generally praiſed ; but there are others 
about which the ſuffrages of the wiſe are divided, and 
of which it is doubted, whether they tend moſt to 
_ the happineſs, or increaſe the miſeries of man- 
kind. | 

Of this ambiguous and diſputable kind is the love of 
tame, a deſire of filling the minds of others with admi- 
ration, and of being celebrated by generations ts come 
with praiſes which we ſhall not hear. This ardour has 
been conſidered by ſome, as nothing better than ſplendid 
madneſs, as a flame kindled by pride, and fanned b 
folly ; for what, ſay they, can be mere remote from wiſ- 
dom, than to direct all our actions by the hope of that 
which is not to exiſt till we ourſelves are in the gravel 
To pant atter that which can never be poſſeſſed, and of 
which the value thus wildly put upon it, ariſes from this 
particular condition, that during life, it is not to be ob- 
tained! To gain the favour and hear the applauſes of 
our contemporaries, is indeed equally deſirable with any 
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226 THE RAMBLER, 
other prerogative of ſuperiority, becauſe fame may be 
of uſe to ſmooth the paths of life, to terrify oppoſition, 
and mortify tranquillity; but to what end ſhall we be the 
darlings of mankind, when we can no longer receive any 
benefits from their favour! It is more reatonable to wiſh 
for reputation while it may yet be enjoyed; as Anacreon 
calls upon his companions to give him tor preſent ule the 
wine and garlands which they purpoſe to beſtow upon 
his tomb. : of 

The advocates for the love of fame alledge, in its vin- 
dication, that it is a paſſion natural and univerſal ; a 
flame lighted by Heaven, and always burning with 
greateſt vigour in the molt enlarged and elevated minds, 
That the deſire of being praiſed by poſterity implies a re. 
ſolution to deſerve their praiſes, and that the folly charg- 


ed upon it is only a noble and diſintereſted generoſity, 


which is not felt, and therefore not underſtood, by thoſe 
who have been always accuſtomed to refer every thing 
to themſelves, and whole ſelfiſnneſs has contracted their 
underſtandings. That the foul of man, formed for eter- 
nal life, naturally ſprings forward beyond the limits of 
corporeal exiſtence, and rejoices to conſider herſelf as 
co-operating with future ages, and as co-extended with 
endleſs duration. That the reproach urged with fo 


much petulance, the reproach of labouring tor what can- 


not be enjoyed, is founded on an opinion which may 


with great probability be douhted ; for ſince we ſuppoſe 


the powers of the ſoul to be enlarged by its ſeparation, 
why ſhould we conclude that its knowledge of ſubluna- 
ry tranſactions is contracted or extinguiſhed ! 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the argu- 
ment, it will appear that the love of fame is to be regu- 


lated rather than extinguiſhed ; and that men ſhould be 


taught not to be wholly careleſs about their memory, 
but to endeavour that they may be remembered chiefly 
for their virtues, ſince no other reputation will be able 
to tranſmit any pleaſure beyond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, conſidered merely as the im- 
mortality of a name, is not leſs likely to be the reward 
of bad actions than of good; he therefore has no certain 
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principle for the regulation of his conduct, whoſe ſingle 


aim is not to be forgotten: and hiſtory will inform us, 
that this blind and undiftinguiſhed appetite of renown 
has always been uncertain in its effects, and directed by 
accident or opportunity, indifferently to the benefit or 
devaſtation of the world, When Themiſtocles com- 
plained that the trophies of Miltiades hindered him from 
lleep, he was animated by them to perform the ſame ſer- 
vices in the {ame cauſe. But Cæſar, when he wept at 
the fight of Alexander's picture, having no honeſt op- 
portunities of action, let his ambition break out to the 
ruin of his country. | 

If, therefore, the love of fame is ſo far indulged by the 
mind as to become independent and predominant, it is 
dangerous and irregular ; but it may be uſefully em- 
ployed as an inferior and ſecondary motive, and will ſerve 
ſometimes to revive our activity, when we begin to lan- 
guiſh, and loſe ſight of that more certain, more valuable, 
and more durable reward, which ought always to be our 
firſt hope and our laſt, But it mult be ſtrongly impreſſed 
upon our minds, that virtue is not to be purſued as one 
of the means to fame, but fame to be accepted as the only 
recompenſe which mortals can beſtow on virtue; to be 
accepted with complaiſance, but not fought with eager + 
nels. Simply to be remembered is no advantage; it is a 
privilege which ſatire, as well as panegyric, can confer, 
and is not more enjoyed by Titus or Conſtantine, than 
by Timocreon of Rhodes, of whom we only know, from 
his epitaph, that he had eaten many a meal, drank many 
a flaggon, and uttered many a reproach, 

end þwyBY, XaL WTOANG ] Kat TWONNG KAY bird 
Avus, xeyucas Tijronytwy Policy. 

The true ſatisfaction which is to be drawn from the 
conſciouſneſs that we ſhall ſhare the attention of future 
times, muſt ariſe from the hope, that, with our name, 
our virtues will be propagated ; and that thoſe whom 
we cannot benefit in our lives, may receive inſtruction 
from our examples, and incitement from our renown, 
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.Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, | 
di juvenis vetulo non aſfurrexerat, atque * 

Barbato cuicunque puer, licet ipſe videret 

Plura domi fraga, et majores glandis acervos. Juv, 


And had not men the hoary head rever'd 

And boys paid rev'rence when a man appear'd, 

Both muſt have died, tho” richer ſkins they wore, 

And ſaw more heaps of acorns in their ore, Creech, 


I HAVE always thought it the buſineſs of thoſe wh? 


turn their ſpeculations upon the living world, to com- 
mend the virtues as well as to expoſe the faults of their 
contemporaries, and to confute a falſe as well as to ſup- 
port a juſt accuſation : not only becauſe it is cull 
the buſineſs of a monitor to keep his own reputation un- 
tainted, leſt thoſe who can once charge him with par- 
tiality ſhould indulge themſelves afterwards in diſbeliev- 


ing him at pleaſure, but becauſe he may find real crimes ' 


ſufficient to give full employment to caution or repent- 
ance, without diſtracting the mind by needleſs ſcruples 
and vain ſolicitudes. | 
There are certain fixed and ſtated reproaches that one 
part of mankind has in all ages thrown upon another, 
which are regularly tranſmitted through continued ſue- 
ceſſions, and which he that has once ſuffered them is cer- 
tain to uſe with the ſame undiſtinguſhing vehemence, 


when he has changed his ſtation, and granted the pre- 


ſcriptive right of inflicting on others what he had for- 
merly endured himſelf. 

To theſe hereditary imputations, of which no man 
ſees the juſtice till it becomes his intereſt to lee it, very 
little regard is to be ſhewn ; ſince it does not appear that 
they are produced by ratiocination or enquiry z but re- 
ceived implicitly, or caught by a kind of inſtantaneous 
contagion, and ſupported rather by willingneſs to credit 
than ability to prove them, 

It has been always the practice of thoſe who are deſir- 
ous to believe themſelves made venerable by length of 
time, to cenſure the new-comers into lite, for want of 
reſpect to grey heirs and ſage experience, for heady con- 
fidence in their own underſtandings, fer haſty conclu- 
ſions upon partial reviews, for diſregard of counſels 
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which their fathers and grand fires are ready to afford 
them, and a rebellious impatience of that ſubordination 
to which youth is condemned by nature, as neceſſary to 


its ſecurity from evils, into which it would be otherwiſe 


* 


nets of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depravity of 
the world, of the petulence and inſolence of the riſing 
generation. He recounts the decency and regularity of 
former times, and celebrates the diſcipline and ſobriety 


precipitated by the raſhneſs of paſſion, and the blind - 


of the age in which his youth was paſſed ; a happy age, 


which is now no more to be expected, ſince confuſion 
has broken in upon the world, and thrown down all the 
boundaries of civility and reverence. 

It is not ſufficiently conſidered how much he affumes 
who dares to claim the privilege of complaining : for as 
every man has, in his own opinion, a tull ſhare of the 
miſeries of life, he is inclined to conſider all clamorous 
uneaſineſs as a proof of impatience rather than of afflic- 
tion, and to aſk, © What merit has this man to ſhow, by 
© which he has acquired a right to repine at the diſtribu- 
* tions of nature? Or, why does he imagine that ex- 
* emptions ſhould be granted him from the general con- 
dition of man ?* We find ourſelves excited rather to 


_ captiouſneſs than pity; and inſtead of being in haſte to 


ſooth his complaints by ſympathy and tenderneſs, we 
enquire, whether the pain be proportionate to the lamen- 
tation; and whether, ſuppoſing the affliction real, it is 
not the effect of vice and folly, rather than calamity. 
The querulouſneſs and indignation which is obſerved 
ſo often to disfigure the laſt ſcene of life, naturally leads 
us to enquiries like theſe. For ſurely it will be thought, 
at the firſt view of things, that if age be thus contemned 
and ridiculed, inſulted and negle & ed, the crime muſt at 
lealt be equal on either part. They wh6 have had op- 
portunities of eſtabliſhing their authority over minds 
ductile and unreſiſting; they who have been the pro- 
tectors of helpleſſneſs, and the inſtructors of ignorance z 
and who yet retain in their own hands the power of 
wealth and the dignity of command, muſt defeat their 
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230 THE RAMBLER. 
influence by their own miſconduct, and make uſe of all 
theſe advantages with very little ſkill, if they cannot ſe. 
cure to themſelves an appearance of reſpe&, andward off 
open mockery and declared contempt. 

The general ſtory of mankind will evince, that lawful 
and ſettled authority is very ſeldom reſiſted when it is 
well employed. Groſs corruption, or evident imbecility, 
is neceſſary to the ſuppreſſion of that reverence with 
which the majority of mankind look upon their gover- 
nors, on thoſe whom they ſee ſurrounded by ſplendor, 
and fortified by power. For though men are drawn b 
their paſſions into forgetfulneſs of inviſible rewards and 
puniſhments, yet they are eaſily kept obedient to thoſe 
who have temporal dominion in their hands, till their 


veneration is diſſipated by ſuch wickedneſs and folly as | 


can neither be defended nor concealed. 

It may, therefore, very reaſonably be ſuſpected that 
the old draw upon themſelves the greateſt part of thoſe 
inſults which they ſo much lament, and that age is rarely 
deſpiled but when it 1s contemptible. If men imagine 
that exceſs of debauchery can, be made reverend by time, 
that knowledge is the conſequence of long life, however 
idly and thoughtlefsly employed, that priority of birth 
will ſupply the want of ſtead ineſs or honeſty, can it raiſe 
much wonder that their hopes are diſappointed, and that 
they ſee their poſterity rather willing to truſt their own 
eyes in their progreſs into life, than enliſt themſelves 
under guides who have loſt their way. 

There are, indeed, many truths which time neceſſarily 
and certainly teaches, and which might, by thoſe who 
have learned them from experience, be communicated to 
their ſucceſſors at a cheaper rate: but diftates, though 
liberally enough beſtowed, are generally without effect; 
the teacher gains few proſelytes by inſtruction which his 
own, behaviour contradicts ; and young men miſs the 
benefit of counſel, becauſe they are not very ready to 
believe that thoſe who fall below them in practice can 
much excel them in theory. Thus the progreſs of know- 
ledge is retarded, the world is kept long in the ſame 


Late, and every new race is to gain the prudence of their 
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| FIE RAMBLER 231 
predeceſſors, by committing and redreſſing the ſame 
miſcarriages. 

To ſecure to the old that influence which they are 
willing to claim, and which might ſo much contribute to 
the improvement of the arts of life, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary that they give themſelves up to the duties of declin- 
ing years; and contentedly reſign to youth its levities, its 
plealure, its frolics, and its fopperies. It is a hopeleſs 
endeavour to unite the contrarieties of ſpring and winter; 
it is unjuſt to claim the privileges of age, and retain the 
playthings of childhood. The young always form mag- 
nificent ideas of the wiſdom and gravity ot men, whom 
they conſider as placed at a diſtance from them in the 
ranks of exiſtence ; and naturally look on thoſe whom 
they find trifling with long beards, with contempt and 
indignation, like that which women feel at the effemi- 
nacy of men. If dotards will contend with boys in 
thole performances in which boys muſt always excel 
them; if they will dreſs crippled limbs in embroidery, 
endeavour at gaiety with faultering voices; and darken 
aſſemblies of pleaſure with the ghaſtlineſs of diſeaſe; 
they may well expect thoſe who find their diverſions ob- 
ſtructed will hoot them away; and that if they deſcend 
to competition with youth, they muſt bear the inſolence 
of ſucceſsful rivals. 


Luſiſti ſatis, ediſti ſatis atque biiſti 3 
Tempus abire tibi eſt, 


You've had your ſhare of mirth, of meat and drink; : 
"Tis time to qui: the ſcene; tis time to think. Flphinſion, 


Another vice of age, by which the riſing generation 
may be alienated from it, is ſeverity and cenſoriouſnels 
that gives no allowance to the failings of early life ; that 
expects artfulneſs from childhood, and conſtancy-from 
youth; that is peremptory in every command, and inex- 
orable in every failure, There are many who live 
merely to hinder happineſs, and whoſe deſcendants can 
only telEof long life that it produces ſuſpicion, malig- 
nity, peeviſhneſs, and perſecution; and yet even theſe 
tyrants can talk of the ingratitude of the age, curſe their 
heirs for impatience, and wonder that young men cannot 
take pleaſure in their fathers? company. f 
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232 THE RAMBLER, 

He that would paſs the latter part of life with honour. 
and decency, muſt, when he is young, conſider that he 
ſhall one day be old; and remember, when he is old, 


that he has once been young. In youth he muſt lay up 


knowledge for his ſupport, when his powers of acting 
ſhall forſake him; and, in age,forbear to animadvert with 
rigour on faults which experience only can correct. 


2 — 


— - — 
No. LI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 
TD Stultus labor eſt ineptiarum. Mart. 


How fooliſh is the toil of trifling cares! Elphinften. 


To the Rambler. 
SIR, 


lia's letters from the country, and appear to think 
no form of human life unworthy of your attention, I 
have reſolved, after many ſtruggles with idleneſs and 
diffidence, to give you lome account of my entertain- 


ment, in this ſober ſcaſon of univerſal retreat, and to 


deſcribe to you the employments of thoſe who look with 
contempt on the pleaſures and diverſions of polite life, 
and employ all their powers of cenſure and invective up- 
on the uſefulnels, vanity, and folly of dreſs, viſits, and 
converſation. | 72 

When a tireſome and vexatious journey of four days 
had brought me to the houſe where invitation, regularly 
ſent for ſeven years together, had at laſt induced me to 
paſs the ſummer, I was ſurpriſed, after the civilities of 
my firſt reception, to find, inſtead of tity leiſure and tran- 
quillity which a rural lite always promiſes, and, if well 
conducted, might always afford, a confuſed wilderneſs of 
care, and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which 
every tace was clouded, and every motion agitated. The 
old lady, who was my father's relation, was, indeed, 
very full of the happinels which ſhe received from my 
viſit, and, according to the forms of obſolete breeding, 


inſiſted that I ſhould recompenſe the long delay of my 


company with a promiſe not to leave her till winter. 


But, amidſt all her kindneſs and careſſes, ſhe very fre- 
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quently turned her head afide, and whiſpered, with 
anxious earneſtneſs, ſome order to her daughters, which 
never failed to ſend them out with unpolite precipitation, 
Sometimes her impatience would not ſuffer her to ſtay 
behind; ſhe begged my pardon, ſhe muſt leave me for a 
moment; ſhe went, and returned and fat down again, 
but was again diſturbed by ſame new care, diſmiſſed her 
daughters with the ſame trepidation, and followed them 
with the ſame countenance of buſineſs and ſolicitude. 

However I was alarmed at this thew of eagerneſs and 
diſturbance, and however my curioſity was excited by 
ſuch buly preparations as naturally promiſed ſome great 
event, I was yet too much a ſtranger to gratify myſelf. 
with enquiries; but finding none of the family in mourn» 
ing, L plealed myſelf with imagining that I would rather 
fee a wedding than a funeral. 

At laſt we ſat down to ſupper, when I was informed 
that one of the young ladies, after whom I thought my- 
elf obliged to enquire, was under a neceſſity ot attend- 
ing ſome affair that could not be neglected : ſoon after- 
ward my relation began to talk of the regularity of her 
tamily, and the inconvenience of London hours; and at 
lait let me know that they had propoſed that night to go 
to bed ſooner than was uſual, becauſe they were to riſe 
carly in the morning to make cheeſecakes. This hiat 
tent me to my chamber, to which I was accompanied by 
ail the ladies, who begged me to excuſe ſome large ſieves 
of leaves and flowers that covered two thirds of the floor; 
tor they intended to diſtil them when they were dry, and 
they had no other room that ſo conveniently received the 
riſing ſun. 

The ſcent of theſe plants hindered me from reſt, and 
therefore I roſe early in the morning, with a reſolution to 
explore my new habitation. I ſtole unperceived by my 
buſy couſins into the garden, were I found nothing ei- 
ther more great or elegant than in the ſame number of 
acres cultivated for the market. Of the gardener, I ſoon 
learned that his lady was the greateſt manager in that 
pact of the country, and that I was come hither at the 
time in which I might learn to make more pickles and 
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234 THE RAMELER. 


. conſerves than could be ſeen at any other houſe a hun. 


dred miles round. ; : a 

It was not long before her ladyſhip gave me ſufficient 
opportunities of knowing her character, for ſhe was too 
much pleaſed with her own accompliſhments to conceal 
them; and took occaſion, from ſome ſweetmeats which 
ſhe ſet next day upon the table, to diſcourſe for two lon 
hours upon robs and gellies ; laid down the beſt methods 
of conſerving, reſerving, and preſerving all ſorts of fruit; 
told us, with great contempt, of the London lady in the 
neighbourhood, by whom theſe terms were very often 


confounded ; and hinted how much ſhe would be aſham. 


ed to {et before company, at her own houſe, ſweetmeats 


of ſo dark a colour as ſhe had often ſeen at Miſtreſs 


Sprightley's. 


It is, indeed, the greateſt buſineſs of her life to watch 


the ſkillet on the fire, to ſee it ſimmer with the due de- 


grce of heat, and to ſnatch it off at the moment of pro- 


ject ion; and the employments to which ſhe has bred her 
daughters are to turn roſe- leaves in the ſhade, to pick 
out the ſeeds of currants with a quill, to gather fruit 
without bruiſing it, and to extract bean- flower water for 
the ſkin. Such are the taſks with which every day, fince 
I came hither, has begun and ended, to which the early 
hours of life are ſacrificed, and in which that time is 
paſſing away which never ſhall return. 

But to reaſon or expoſtulate are hopeleſs attempts. 
The lady has ſettled her opinions, and maintains the 
dignity of her own pertormances with all the firmneſs of 
ſtupidity accuſtomed to be flattered, Her daughters 
having never ſeen any houſe but their own, believe their 
mother's excellence on her own word, Her huſband is 
a mere ſportſman, who is plealed to ſee his table well 
furniſhed, and thinks the day ſufficiently ſucceſsful in 
which he brings home a leaſh of hares to be potted by 
his wie. | 

After a few days I pretended to want books ; but m 
lady ſoon told me that none of her books would ſuit my 
taſte ; for her part, ſhe never loved to ſee young women 
give their minds to ſuch follies, by which they would 
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only learn to uſe hard words; ſhe bred up her daughters 
to underſtand a houſe, and whoever ſhould marry them, 
if they knew any thing of good cookery, would never 
repent it, 

There are, however, ſome things in the culinary 
ſciences too ſublime for youthful intellets ; myſteries 
into which they muſt not be initiated till the years of 
ſerious maturity, and which are deferred to the day of 
marriage, as the ſupreme qualification for connubial life. 
She makes an orange-pudding, which is the envy of all 
the neighbourhood, and which ſhe has hitherto found 
means of mixing and baking with ſuch ſecreſy, that the 
ingredient to which it owes its flavour has never been 
duſcovered. She, indeed, conducts this great affair with all 
the caution that human policy can ſuggeſt. It is never 
known before hand when the pudding will be produced; 
ſhe takes the ingredients privately into her own cloſet, 
employs her maids and daughters in different parts of 
the houſe, orders the oven to he heated for a pie, and 
places the pudding in it with her own hands; the mouth 
ot the oven is then ſtopped, and all enquiries are vain, 
The compoſitions of the pudding ſhe has, however, 
promiſed Clarinda, that if ſhe pleaſes her in marriage, 
ſhe ſhall be told without reſerve. But the art of — 
Engliſh capers ſhe has not yet perſuaded herſelf to diſ- 
cover; but ſeems reſolved that fecret ſhall periſh with 
her, as ſome alchymiſts have obſtinately ſuppreſſed the 
art of tranſmuting metals. 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of re- 
ceipts, which ſhe left upon the table, having intell.gence 
that a veſſel of gooſeberry-wine had burſt the hoops. 
But though the importance of the event ſufficiently en- 
groſſed her care, to prevent any, recollection of the danger 
to which her ſecrets were expoſed, I was not able to 
make uſe of the golden moments; for this treaſure of 
nereditary knowledge was fo well concealed by the man- 
ner of ſpelling uſed by her grandmother, her mother, 
and herlelf, that I was totally unable to underſtand it; 
and loſt the opportunity of conſulting the oracle, for 
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236 THE RAMBLER. : 
want of knowing the language in which its anſwery 
were returned. | 5 

It is, indeed, neceſſary, if J have any regard to her 
ladyſhip's eſteem, that I ſhould apply myſelf to ſome ot 
theſe economical accompliſhments ; for I overheard her, 
two days ago, warning her daughters, by my mournful 


example, againſt negligence of paſtry, and ignorance in 


carving : For you ſaw,* ſaid ſhe, * that, with all her 
« pretenſions to knowledge, ſhe turned the partridge the 
© wrong way when ſhe attempted to cut it; and, I be, 
© lieve, ſcarcely knows the difference between paſte 
© raiſed and paſte in a diſh.” | | 
The reaſon, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid Lady 


Buſtle's character before you, is a deſire to be informed 


whether, in your opinion, it is worthy of imitation, and 
whether I ſhall throw away the books which I have 
hitherto thought it my duty to read, for The Lady's Clo/et 
Opened, The Complete Servant Maid, and The Court Cook, 
and reſign all curioſity after right and wrong for the ant 


of ſcalding damaſcenes without burſting them, and pre- 


ſerving the whiteneſs of pickled muſhrooms ? 

Lady Buſtle has, indeed, by this inceſſant application 
to fruits and flowers, contracted her cares into a narrow 
ſpace, and ſet herſelf free from many perplexities with 
which other minds are diſturbed. She has no curioſity 
after the events of a war, or the fate of heroes in diſtrels ; 
ſhe can hear, without the leaſt emotion, the ravages of a 


fire, or devaſtations of a ſtorm: her neighbours grow 


rich or poor, come into the world or go out of it, with- 
out regard, while ſhe is prefling the jelly-bag, or airing 


the ſtore- room; but I cannot perceive that ſhe is more 


free from diſquiets than thoſe whoſe underſtandings take 
a wider range. Her marigolds, when they are almoſt 
cured, are often ſcattered by the wind, and the rain 
ſometimes falls upon fruit when it ought to be gathered 
dry. While her artificial wines are fermenting, her 
whole life is reſtleſſneſs and anxiety, Her ſweetmeats 
are not always bright; and the maid ſometimes forgets 


the juſt proportions of ſalt and pepper when veniſon is 


to be baked, Her conſerves mould, her wines ſour, and 
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her pickles mother; and, like all the reſt of mankind, ſhe is 
every day mortified with the defeat of her ſchemes, and 
the diſappointment of her hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue, ſhe ſeems a kind of 
neutral being. She has no crime but luxury, nor any 
virtue but chaſtity; ſhe has no deſire to be praiſed, but 
for her cookery, nor wiſhes any ill to the reſt of mankind, 
but that whenever they aſpire to a feaſt, their cuſtards 
may be wheyiſh, and their pie-cruſts tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am to 
look on thele ladies as the great patterns of our ſex, and 
to conſider conſerves and pickles as the buſineſs of my 
life; whether the cenſures which I now ſuffer be juſt ; 
and whether the brewers of wines and the diftillers of 
waſhes, have a right to look with inſolence on the weak - 
neſs of CORNELIA, 


"— 


No. LII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1750, 


— Quoties flenti Theſeius heros 
siſte modum, dixit, neque enim fortuna querenda 
Sola tua eſt, ſimiles aliorum reſpice caſus, 
Mitius iſta feres. Ovid. 


How oft in vain the fon of Thefeus ſaid, 

The ftormy ſorrows be with patience laid 

Now are thy fortunes to be wept alone; 

Weigh others woes, and learn to bear thy own, Catrott. 


MONG the various methods of conſolation, to which 
the miſeries inſeparable from our preſent ſtate have 


given occaſion, it has been, as I have already remarked, / 
recommended by ſome writers to put the ſufferer in mind 


of heavier preſſures, and more excruciating calamities, 
than thoſe of which he has himſelf reaſon to complain, 
This has, in all ages, been directed and practiſed; 
and, in conformity to this cuſtom, Lipſius, the great mo- 
dern maſter of the Stoic philoſophy, has, in his cele- 
brated treatiſe on Steadineſs of Mind, endeavoured to 
fortify the breaſt againſt too much ſenſibility of misfor- 
tune, by enumerating the evils which have, in former ages, 
fallen upon the world, the devaſtation of wide-extended 
regions, the ſack of cities, and maſſacre of nations: And 
the common voice of the multitude, unĩinſtructed by pre- 
cept, and unprejudiced by authority, which, in queſtions 
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238 THE RAMBLER. | 
that relate to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, mote 
deciſive than the learning of Lipſius, ſeems to juſtify the 
efficacy of this procedure; for one of the firſt comforts 
which one neighbour adminiſters to another, is a relation 
of the like infelicity, combined with circumſtances of 
greater bitterneſs. | 

But this medicine of the mind is like many remedies 
applied to the body, of which, though we ſee the effects, 
we are unacquainted with the manner of operation, and 
of which, therefore, ſome, who are unwilling to ſuppoſe 
any thing out of the reach of their own ſagacity, have 
been inclined to doubt whether they have really thoſe 
virtues for which they are celebrated, and whether their 
reputation is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, and 
credulity. | ith 

Conlolation or comfort are words which, in their 
proper acceptation, ſignify ſome alleviation of that pain 
to which it is not in our power to afford the proper ard 
adequate remedy ; they imply rather an augmentation of 
the power of bearing than a diminution of the burthen. 
A priſoner is relieved by him that ſets him at liberty, but 
receives comfort from ſuch as ſuggeſt conſiderations by 
which he is made patient under the inconvenience of con- 
finement. To that grief which ariſes from a great loſs, 
he only brings the true remedy, who makes his friend's 
condition the ſame as before; but he may be properly 
termed a comforter, who, by perſuaſion, extenuates the 
_ of poverty, and ſhews, in the ſtyle of Heſiod, that 
alf is more than the whole. 

It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious how it can 
lull the 8 of misfortune, or appeaſe the throb- 
bings of anguiſh, to hear that others are more miſera- 
ble; others, perhaps, unknown, or wholly indifferent, 
whole proſperity raiſes no envy, and whoſe fall can gra- 
tify no reſentment. Some topics of comfort ariſing, like 

that which gave hope and ſpirit to the captive of Seſoſ- 
tris, from the perpetual viciſſitudes of life, and the mu- 
tability of human affairs, may as properly raiſe the de- 
jected as depreſs the proud, and have an immediate ten- 
dency to exhilarate and revive. But how can it avail 
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the man who languiſhes in the gloom of ſorrow, without 
proſpect of emerging into the ſunſhine of cheerfulneſs, 
eo hear that others are ſunk yet deeper in the dungeon of 
miſery, thackled with heavier chains, and ſurrounded 
with darker deſperation ? 

The ſolace arifing from this confideration ſeems indeed 
the weakeſt of all others, and is perhaps never properly 
applied, but in caſes where there is no place for reflec- 
tions of more ſpeedy and pleaſing efficacy. But even 
from ſuch calamities life is by no means free ; -a thouſand 
ills incurable, a thouſand loſſes irreparable, a thouſand 
difficulties inſurmountable, are known, or will be known, 
by all the ſons of men, Native deformity cannot be rec- 
tified, a dead friend cannot return, and the hours of 
youth trifled away in folly, or loſt in fickneſs, cannot be 
reſtored. 

Under the oppreſſion of ſuch melancholy, it has been 
found uſeful to take a ſurvey of the world, to contem- 
plate the various ſcenes of diſtreſs in which mankind are 
iruggling round us, and acquaint ourſelves with the ter- 
rihiles viſu forme—the various ſhapes of miſery, which 
make havoc of terreſtrial happineſs, range all corners al- 
molt without reſtraint, trample down our hopes at the 
hour of harveſt, and when we have built our ſchemes to 
the top, ruin their foundations. | | 

The firſt effect of this meditation is, that it furniſhes 
2 new employment for the mind, and engages the paſ- 
fions on remoter objects; as kings have ſometimes freed 
tzemſelves from a ſubjet too haughty to be governed, 
and too powerful to be cruſhed, by poſting him in a diſ- 
rant province till his popularity has ſubſiled, or his 
pride been repreſſed. The attention is diſſipated by va- 
rety, and acts more weakly upon any fingle part, as 
tat torrent may be drawn off to different channels, 
which, pouring down in one collected body, cannot be 
reſiſted. The ſpecies of comfort is, therefore, unavail- 
ing in ſevere paroxyims of corparal pain, when the mind 
'3 every inſtant called back to miſery, and in the firſt 
ſhock of any ſudden evil; but will certainly be of uſe 
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240 THE RAM BLER. 
againſt encroaching melancholy, and a ſettled habit of 
gloomy thoyghts. | : GED 

It is further advantageous, as it ſupplies us with op. 
portunities of making compariſons in our own favour. 
We know that very little of the pain or pleaſure, which 
does not begin or end in our ſenſes, is otherwiſe than 
relative, we are rich or poor, great or little, in propor. 
tion to the number that excel us, or fall beneath us, in 
any of theſe reſpects; and therefore a man whoſe unea- 
ſineſs ariſes from reflection on any misfortune that throws 
him below thoſe with whom he was once equal, is com- 
forted by finding that he is not yet loweſt. 

There is another kind of compariſon leſs tending to- 
wards the vice of envy, very well illuſtrated by an old 
poet, whoſe ſyſtem will not afford many reaſonable mo- 
tives to content. It is,“ ſays he, * pleaſing to look 
© from ſhore upon the tumults of a ſtorm, and to ſee a 
© ſhip truggling with the billows; it is pleaſing, not be- 
© caule the pain of another can give us delight, but be- 
© cauſe we have a ſtronger impreſſion of the happineſs of 
« ſafety.” Thus, when we look abroad, and behold the 
multitudes that are groaning under evils heavier than 
thoſe which we have experienced, we ſhrink back to our 
own ſtate, and, inſtead of repining that ſo much muſt be 
felt, learn to rejoice that we have not more to feel. 

By this oblervation of the miſeries of others, fortitude 
is (ſtrengthened, and the mind brought to a more exten- 
five knowledge of her own powers. As the heroes of 
action catch the flame from one another, ſo they to whom 
Providence has allotted the harder taſk of ſuffering with 
_ calmneſs and dignity, may animate themſelves by the re- 
membrance of thoſe evils which have been laid on others, 
perhaps naturally as weak as themſelves, and bear up 

with vigour and reſolution againſt their own oppreſſions, 
when they ſee it poſſible that more ſevere afflictions may 
be borne. 

There is ſill another reaſon why, to many minds, the 
relation of other men's infelicity may give a laſting and 
continual relief. Some, not well inſtructed in the mea- 
tures by which Providence diſtributes happineſs, are per- 
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haps miſled by divines, who, as Bellarmine makes tem- 
poral proſperity one of the characters of the true church, 
have repreſented wealth and eaſe as the certain concomi- 
tants of virtue, and the unfailing reſult of the Divine 
approbation. Such ſufferers are dejected in their mis for- 
tunes, not ſo much for what they feel, as for what they 
dread; not becauſe they cannot ſupport the ſorrows, or 
endure the wants of their preſent condition, but becauſe 
they conſider them as only the beginnings of more uy 
and more laiting pains. To theſe mourners, it is an aC 
of the higheſt charity to repreſent the calamities which 
not only virtue has ſuffered, but virtue has incurred; but 
to inform them that one evidence of a future ſtate is the 
uncertainty of any preſent reward for goodneſs; and 
to remind them, from the higheſt authority, of the 
diſtreſſes and penury of men of whom the worid was not 
worthy. | 
— —— .. — 
No. LIII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1750. 


ode Tov xeſavav, Epigram Vet. 
Huſband thy poſſeſſions, 
Tur is ſcarcely among the evils of human life, 
any ſo generally dreaded as poverty. Every other 
ſpecies of milery, thoſe who are not much accuſtomed 
to diſturb the preſent moment with reflection, can eaſily 
forget, becauſe it is not always forced upon their regard: 
but it is impoſſible to paſs a day or an hour in the con- 
fluxes of men, without ſeeing how much indigence is ex- 
poſed to contumely, neglect, and inſult; and, in its 
loweſt ſtate, to hunger and nakedneſs; to injuries againſt 
which every paſſion is in arms, and to wants which na- 
ture cannot ſuſtain. : | 
Againſt other evils, the heart is often hardened by 
true or falſe notions of dignity and reputation : thus we 
fee dangers of every kind faced with willingneſs, becauſe 
bravery in a good or bad cauſe is never without its en- 
comiaſts and admirers, But in the proſpect of poverty 
there is nothing but gloom and melancholy ; the mind 


and body ſuffer together; its miſeries bring no allevia- 
Vol. I. | X 


242 THE RAMBLER. 
tions; it is a ſtate in which every virtue is obſcured, and 
in which no condu& can avoid reproach: a ſtate in 
which cheerfulneſs is inſenſibility, and dejection ſullen- 
neſs, of which the hardſhips are without honour, and 
the labours without reward. 

Of theſe calamities there ſeems not to be wanting a 
general conviction; we hear on every fide the noiſe of 
trade, and ſee the ſtreets thronged with numberleſs mul- 
titudes, whole faces are clouded with anxiety, and 
whoſe ſteps are hurried by precipitation, from no other 
motive than the hope of gain; and the whole world is 
put in motion by the deſire of that wealth, which is 
chiefly to be valued as it ſecures us from poverty; for it 
is more uſeful for defence than acquiſition, and is not fo 
much able to procure good as to exclude evil, 


Yet there are always ſome whoſe paſſions or follies 


lead them to a conduct oppoſite to the general maxims 
and practice of mankind ; ſome who ſeem to ruſh upon 
poverty with the ſame eagerneſs with which others avoid 
it; who ſee their revenues hourly leſſened, and the eſtates 
which they inherit from their anceſtors mouldering away, 
without reſolution to change their courſe of life; who 
perſevere againſt all remonſtrances, and go forward with 
full career, though they lee before them the precipice of 
deſtruction. 

It is not my purpoſe, in this paper, to expoſtulate with 
ſuch as ruin their fortunes by expenſive ſchemes of build- 
ings and gardens, which they carry on with the ſame 
vanity that prompted them to begin; chuſing, as it hap- 
pens in a thouſand other caſes, the remote evil before the 
' lighter, and deterring the ſhame of repentance till they 
incur the miſeries of diſtreſs. Thoſe for whom I intend 
my preſent admonitions, are the thoughtleſs, the negli- 
gent, and the diſſolute; who having, by the viciouſneſs 
of their own inclinations, or the ſeducements of alluring 
companions, been engaged in habits of expence, and ac- 
cuſtomed to move in a certain round of pleaſures diſpro- 
portioned to their condition, are without power to extri- 
cate themſelves from the enchantments of cuſtom, avoid 
thought becauſe they know it will be painful, and con- 
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THE RAMBLER, 2244 
tinue from day to day, and from month to month, to 
anticipate their revenues, and ſink every hour deeper 
into the gulphs of uſury and extortion. 

This tolly has leſs claim to pity, becauſe it cannot be 
imputed to the vehemence of ſudden paſſion; nor can 
the milchief which it produces be extenuated as the effect 
of any ſingle act, which rage or deſire might execute be- 
fore there could be time for an appeal to reaſon. Theſe 
men are advancing towards miſery by ſoft approaches, 
and deſtroy ing themſelves, not by the violence of a 
blow, which, when once given, can never be recalled, 
but by a flow poiſon, hourly repeated, and obſtinately 
continued. 

This conduct is ſo abſurd, when it is examined by the 
unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that nothing but 

experience could evince its poſſibility ; yet, abſurd as it 
is, the ſudden fall of ſome tamilies, and the ſudden riſe 
of others, prove it to be common; and every year ſees 
many wretches reduced to contempt and want by their 
coltly ſacrifices to pleaſure and wanity. 

It 1s the fate x almoſt every paſſion, when it has 
paſſed the hounds which nature preſcribes, to counteract 
its own purpoſe. Too much rage hinders the warrior 
from circumſpection, too much eagerneſs of profit hurts 
the credit of the trader, too much ardour takes away 
from the lover that eaſineſs of addreſs with which ladies 
are delighted. Thus extravagance, .though dictated by 
vanity and incited by. voluptuouineſs, ſeldom procures 
ultimately either applauſe or pleaſure. 

If praile be juſtly eſtimated by the character of thoſe 
from whom it is received, little ſatisfaction will be given 
to the ſpendthrift by the encomiums which he purchaſes. 
For who are they that animate him in his purſuits, but 
young men, thoughtleſs and abandoned like himſelf; 
unacquainted with all on which the wiſdom of nations 
has impreſſed the ſtamp of excellence, and devoid alike 
of knowledge and of virtue? By whom is his profuſion 
praiſed, but by wretches who conſider him as ſubſervient 
to their purpoſes : Sirens that entice him to ſhipwreck, 
and Cyclops that are gaping to devour him ? 

| X 2 
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Every man, whoſe knowledge or whoſe virtue can 
give value to his opinion, looks with ſcorn or pity (nei- 
ther of which can afford 'much gratification to pride) on 
him whom the panders of luxury have drawn into the 
circle of their influence ; and whom he ſees parcelled out 
among the different miniſters of folly, and about to be 
torn to pieces by taylors and jockies, vintners, and attor- 
nies, who at once rob and ridicule him, and who are ſe. 
cretly triumphing over his weakneſs, when they preſent 
new incitements to his appetite, and heighten his defires 
by counterfeited applaule, 
Such is the praiſe that is purchaſed by prodigality. 
Even when it is yer not diſcovered to be falle, it is the 
praiſe only of thoſe whom it is reproachful to pleaſe, 
and whoſe fincerity is corrupted by their intereſt ; men 
who live by the riots which they encourage, and who 
know that whenever their pupil grows wiſe, they ſhall 
loſe their power. Yet with ſuch flatteries, if they could 
laſt, might the cravings of vanity, which is ſeldom very 
delicate, be ſatisfied ; but the time is always haſtening 
forward when this triumph, poor as it is, ſhall vaniſh, 
and when thoſe who now ſurround them with obſequi- 
ouſneſs and compliments, tawn among his equipage, 
and animate his riots, ſhall turn upon him with inſo— 
lence, and reproach him with the vices promoted by 
themſelves. x . 

And as little pretenſions has the man who ſquanders 
his eſtate by vain or vicious expences, to greater degrees 


of pleaſure than are obtained by others. To make any 


happineſs ſincere, it is neceſſary that we believe it to be 
laſting; ſince whatever we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger 
of loſing, muſt be enjoyed with ſolicitude and uneaſineſs; 
and the more value we ſet upon it, the more muſt the 
preſent poſſeſſion be imbittered. How can he then be 
envied for his felicity, who knows that its continuance 
cannot be expected, and who is conſcious that a very 
ſhort time will give him up to the gripe of poverty, 
which will be harder to be borne, as he has given way 
to more exceſſes, wantoned in greater abundance, and 
indulged his appetites with more profuſenels ? 


| I 
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It appears evident that frugality is neceſſary even to 
complete the pleaſure of expence; for it may be gene- 
rally remarked of thoſe who ſquander what they know 
their fortune not ſufficient to allow, that in their moſt 
jovia] expence there always breaks out ſome proof of diſ- 
content and impatience; they either ſcatter with a kind 
of wild deſperation, and affected lavyiſhneſs, as criminals 
brave the gallows when they cannot eſcape it, or pay 
their money with a peeviſh anxiety, and endeavour at 
once to ſpend idly, and to ſave meanly : having neither 
firmneſs to deny their paſſions, nor courage to gratify 
them, they murmur at their own enjoyments, and poiſon 
the bowl of pleaſure by reflection on the coſt. 

Among theſe men there is often the vociferation of 
merriment, but very ſeldom the tranquillity of cheerful- 
neſs; they inflame their imaginations to a kind momen- 
tary jollity, by the help of wine and riot, and conſider 
it as the firſt buſineſs of the night to ſtupify recollection, 
and lay that reaſon aſleep which diſturbs their gaiety, 
and calls upon them to retreat from ruin. 

But this poor broken fatisfaction is of ſhort continue 
ance, and muſt be expiated by a long ſeries of miſery 
and regret. In a ſhort time the creditor grows impa- 
tient, the laſt acre is fold, the paſſions and appetites ſtill 
continue their tyranny, with inceſſant calls for their uſual 
gratifications, and the remainder of life paſſes away in 
yain repentance or impotent deſire. | 
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Truditor dies die, 

Novæque perguat interire lunz; 
Tu ſecanda marmora 

Locas ſub ipſumf unus, et ſepulchri 
Immemor ftruis domos. Hor, 


Day preſſes on the heels of day. 

And moons increate to their decay; 

But you with thoughtleſs pride elate, 
Unconſcious of impending fate, 

Command the pillar'd dome to riſe, : 
Wheu, lo! thy tomb forgotten lies, Francis. 


„ To the Rambler, 


I Have lately been called, from a mingled life of bu- 

ſineſs and amuſement, to attend the laſt hours of an 

old friend; anoffice which has filled me, if not with 
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246 THE RAMBLER, | 

melancholy, at leaſt with ſerious reflections, and turned 
my thoughts towards the contemplation of thoſe ſubjeRs 
which, though of the utmoſt importance, and of indu- 
bitable certainty, are generally ſecluded from our regard 
by the jollity of health, the hurry of employment, and 
even by the calmer diverſions of ſtudy and ſpeculation ; 
or if they become accidental topics of converſation and 
argument, yet rarely fink deep into the heart, but give 
occaſion only to ſome tubtilties of reaſoning, or ele- 
gancies of declamation, which are heard, applauded, 
and forgotten. 2 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man, accuſ. 
tomed ro extend his yiews through a long concatenation 
of cauſes and effects, to trace things from their origin to 
their period, and compare means with ends, may diſco- 
ver the weakneſs of human ſchemes; detect the fallacies 
by which mortals are deluded ; ſhew the inſufficiency of 
wealth, honours, and power, to real happineſs; and 
pleaſe himſelf and his auditors with learned lectures on 
the vanity of life. - 

But though the ſpeculatiſt may ſee and ſhew the folly 
of terreſtrial hopes, fears, and deſires, every hour will 
give proofs that he never felt it. Trace him through 
the day or year, and you will find him acting upon prin- 


ciples which he has in common with the illiterate and 


unenlightened, angry and pleaſed like the loweſt of the 
vulgar, purſuing, with the fame ardour, the fame de- 
ſigns ; graſping, with all the eagerneſs of tranſport, thoſe 
riches which he knows he cannot keep; and ſwelling 
with the applauſe which he has gained, by proving 


+. that applauſe is of no value, 


The only conviction that ruſhes upon the ſoul, and 
takes away from our appetites and paſſions the power of 
teſiſtance, is to be found, where I have received it, at 
the bed of a dying friend. To enter this ſchool of wiſ- 
dom is not the peculiar privilege of geometricians; the 
molt ſublime and important precepts require no uncom- 


mon opportunities, nor laborious preparations ; they are 


enforced wichout the aid of eloquence, and underſtood 
without {kill in analytic (ſcience, Every tongue can utter 


+ 


| THE RAMBLER. = 
them, and every underſtanding can conceive them. He 
that wiſhes in earneſt to obtain juſt ſentiments concerning 
his condition, and would be intimately acquainted with 
the world, may find inſtructions on every ſide. He that 
deſires to enter behind the ſcene, which every art has 
been employed to decorate, and every paſſion labours to 
illuminate, and wiſhes to ſee life tripped of thoſe orna- 
ments which make it glitter on the ſtage, and expoſed in 
its natural meanneſs, impotence, and nakedneſs, may find 
all the deluſion laid open in the chamber of diſeaſe : he 
will there find Vanity diveſted of her robes, Power de- 
prived of her ſceptre, and Hypocriſy without her maſk. 
The friend whom I have loſt was a man eminent for 
genius; and, like others of the ſame claſs, ſufficiently 
pleaſed with acceptance and applauſe. Being careſſed 
by thoſe who have preferments and riches in their diſpo- 
ſal, he congdered himſelf as in the direct road of ad- 

vancement, and had caught the flame of ambition b 
approaches to its object. But in the midſt of his hopes, 
his projects, and his gaieties, he was ſeized by a linger- 
ing diſeaſe, which, from its firſt ſtage, he knew to te 
incurable. Here was an end of all his viſions of great- 
neſs and happineſs; from the firſt hour that his health 
declined, all his former pleaſures grew taſteleſs. His 
friends expected to pleaſe him by thoſe accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, which were formerly certain of 
being well received ! but they ſoon found how little he 
was now affected by compliments, and how vainly they 
attempted, by flattery, to exhilaratethe langour of weak- 
nels, and relieve the ſolicitude of approaching death. 
Whoever would know how much piety and virtue ſur= 
paſs all external goods, might here have ſeen them 
weighed againſt each other; where all that gives moticn 
to the active, and elevation to the eminent, all that 
ſparkles in the eye of Hope, and pants in the boſom of 
Suſpicion, at once became duſt in the balance, without 
weight and without regard. Riches, authority, and 
praiſe, loſe all their influence when they are conſidered 
as riches, which to-morrow ſhall be beſtowed upon ano- 
ther, authority which ſhall this night expire tor ever, 


THE RAMBLER. 

and praiſe which, however merited, or however fincere, 

ſhall, after a few moments, be heard no more. N 

In thoſe hours of ſeriouſneſs and wiſdom, nothing ap- 
peared to raiſe his ſpirits, or gladden his heart, but the 
oodneſs; nor excite his attention, 
or the exerciſe of the duties of reli- 

gion. Every thing that terminated on this fide of the 
grave was received with coldneſs and indifference, and 
Egarded rather in conſequence of the habit of valuing it, 
than from any opinion that it deſerved value; it had lit- 

_ tle morelprevalence over his mind than a bubble that was 
now broken, a dream from which he was awake. 
whole powers were engroſſed by the conſideration of an- 

other ſtate ; and all converſation was tedious that had not 
ſome tendency to diſengage him from human affairs, and 
to open his proſpe&s into futurity. 

It is now paſſed; we have cloſed his eyes, and heard 
him breathe the groan of expiration. 
this laſt conflict, I felt a ſenſation never known to me 
before; a confuſion of paſſions, an awful ſtillneſs of ſor- 
row, a gloomy terror without a name. 
that entered my ſoul were too ftrong to be diverted, and 
too piercing to be endured ; but ſuch violence cannot 
be laſting, the ſtorm ſubſided in a ſhort time, I wept, 
retired, and grew calm. | 

J have from that time frequently revolved in my mind 
the effects which the obſervation of death produces, in 
thoſe who are not wholly without the power and uſe of 
reflection; for by far the greater part it is wholly unre- 
garded, their friends and their enemies ſink into the 
grave without raiſing any uncommon emotion, or re- 
minding them that they are themſelves on the edge of the 
precipice, and that they muſt ſoon plunge into the gulph 
of eternity. | 

It ſeems to me remarkable that death encreaſes our 
veneration for the good, and extenuates our hatred of the 
bad. Thoſe virtues which once we envied, as Horace 
ohſerves, becauſe they eclipſed our own, can now no 
longer obſtruct our reputation, and we have therefore 
no iutereſt to ſuppreſs their praiſe, That wickedneſs 


recollection of acts of 
but ſome opportunity 
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„ THE RAMBLER. 249 
which we feared for its malignity is now become impo- 
tent; and the man whoſe name filled us with alarm, 
and rage, and indignation, can at laſt be conſidered only 
with pity or contempft. | 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once find 
excules for every weakneſs, and palliations of every fault; 
we recollect a thouſand endearments, which before glided 
off our minds without impreſſion, a thouſand favours un- 

Yepaid; a thouſand duties unperformed; and wiſh, vamly 

wiſh, for his return; not ſo much that we may receive, 
as that we may beltow happineſs, and recompenſe that 
kindneſs which before we never underſtood, 


There is not, perhaps, to a mind well inſtructed, a 


more painful occurrence, than the death of one whom 
we have injured without reparation. Our crime ſeems 
now irretrievable; it is indelibly recorded, and the ſtam 
of fate is fixed upon it. We conſider, with the moſt « 4 
flitive anguiſh, the pain which wethave given, and now 
cannot alleviate, and the loſſes which we have cauſed, 
and now cannot repair. 

Of the ſame kind are the emotions which the death of 
an emulator or competitor produces. Whoever had qua- 
Hties to alarm our jealouſy, had excellence to deſerve our 
fondneſs ; and to whatever ardour of oppoſition intereſt 
may inflame us, no man ever out lived an enemy whom 
he did not then wiſh to have made a friend. Thoſe who 
are verſed in literary hiſtory, know that the elder Scali- 
ger was the redoubted antagoniſt of Cardon and Eraſ- 
mus; yet at the death of each of his great rivals he re- 
lented, and complained that they were inatched away 
from him before their reconciliation was completed, 


Tu ne etiam moreris? Ab] quid melinguis, Eraſme, 
Ante meus quam fit conciliatus amor 


Art thou too fall'n? Ere anger could ſubſide, 
And love return, has great Eraſmus died ? 


Such are the ſentiments with which we finally review 
the effects of paſſion, but which we ſometimes delay till 
we can no longer rectify our errors. Let us therefore 
make haſte to do what we ſhall certainly at laſt wiſh to 
have done; let us return the careſſes of our friends, and 
endeavour, by mutual endearments, to heighten that ten- 
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250 THE RAMBLER. | 
derneſs which is the balm of life. Let us be quick ts 
repent of injuries while repentance may not be a barren 
anguiſh, and let us open our eyes to every rival excel- 


lence, and pay early and willingly thoſe honours which 


juſtice will compel us to pay at laſt. 
ATHANATUS. 


—— 


No. LV. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1750. , 


Maturo propior define funeri i 
Inter ludere virgines. 

Et ſtellis maculum ſpargere candidis; 
Non ſiquid Fholen tatis 

Et te, Chlori, decet.- Hor. 


Now near to death that comes but flow, 
Now thou art ſtepping down below; 

Sport not amongſt the blooming maids, 
But think on ghoſts and empty ſhades; 
What ſuits w:ith Phole in her bloom, 
Grey Chloris, will not thee become ; 

A bed is different from a tomb, Creech, 


wn To the Rambler, 


Have been but a little time converſant in the world, 

yet I have already had frequent opportunities of ob- 
ſerving the little efficacy of remonſtrance and complaint, 
which, however extorted by oppreſſion, or ſupported 
by reaſon, are deteſted by one part of the world as rebel- 
liods, cenſured by the other as peeviſhneſs, by ſome heard 
with an appearance of compaſſion, only to betray any 
of thoſe ſallies of vehemence and reſentment which are 
apt to break out upon encouragement, and by others 
paſſed over with indifference and negle&, as matters in 
which they have no concern, and which, if they ſhould 


a 


endeavour to examine or regulate, they might dra miſ- 


chief upon themſelves. | 

Yet ſince it is no leſs natural for thoſe who think 
themlelves injured to complain, than for others to ne- 
2 their complaints, I ſhall venture to lay my caſe be- 


ore you, in hopes that you will enforce my opinion, if 
ou think it juſt, or endeavour to re&ify my ſentiments, 

if I am miſtaken. I expect, at leaſt, that you will diveſt 
urſelf of partiality, and that whatever your age or ſo- 


emnity may be, you will not, with the dotard's inſolence 


pronounce me ignorant and fooliſh, perverſe and refrac- 
tory, only becauſe you perceive that I am young. 


My father dying when I was but ten years old, left 


me, and a brother two years younger than myſelf, to 
the care of my mother, a woman of birth and education, 
whoſe prudence or virtue he had no reaſon to diſtruſt. 
She felt, for ſome time, all the ſorrow which nature 
calls forth upon the final ſeparation of perſons dear to 
one another; and as her grief was exhauſted by its own 
violence, it, ſubſided into tenderneſs for me and my bro- 
ther; and the year of mourning was ſpent in careſſes, 
conſolations, and inſtruction, in celebration of my fa- 
ther's virtues, in profeſſions of perpetual regard to his 
memory, and hourly inſtances of ſuch fondneſs as grati- 
tude will not eaſily ſuffer me to forget. 

But when the term of this mornful felicity was ex- 
pired, and my mother appeared again without the en- 


ſigns of ſorrow, the ladies of her acquaintance began to 


tell her, upon whatever motives, that it was time to 


live like the reſt of the world: a powerful argument, 
which is ſeldom uſed to a woman without effect. Lady 


Giddy was inceflantly relating the occurrences of the 
town ; and Mrs, Gravely told her, privately, with great 
tenderneſs, that it began to be publicly obſerved how 
much ſhe overacted her part, and that moſt of her ac- 
quaintance ſuſpected her hope of procuring another nuſ- 
band to be the true ground of all that appearance of ten- 
derneſs and piety. 

All the offic iouſneſs of kindneſs and folly was buſied 
to change her conduct. She was at one time alarmed 
with cenſure, and at another fired with praiſe. She was 
told of balls, where others ſhone only becauſe ſhe-was 
ablent; of new comedies to which all the town was 
crowding ; and of many ingenious ironies, by which do- 
meſtic diligence was made contemptible, | 

It is difficult for virtue to ſtand alone, againſt fear on 
one ſide, and pleaſure on the other; eſpecially when no 
actual crime is propoſed, and prudence itſelf can ſuggeſt 
many reaſons for relaxation and indulgence. My mam- 


ma was at laſt perſuaded to accompany Miſs Giddy to a 
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252 THE RAMBLER, 


play. She was received with a boundleſs profuſion of 


compliments, and attended home by a fine gentleman, 
Next day ſhe was with leſs difficulty prevailed on to play 
at Mrs. Gravely's, and came home gay and lively; for 
the diſtinctions which had been paid her awakened her 


vanity, and good luck had kept her principles of fru- 


lity from giving her diſturbance. She now made her 
ſecond entrance into the world, and her friends were ſuf 
ficiently induſtrious to prevent any return to her former 
life; every morning brought meſſages of invitation, and 
every evening was paſſed in places of diverſion, from 
which ſhe, for ſome time, complained that ſhe had rather 
be abſent. In a ſhort time ſhe began to feel the happi- 
neſs of acting without control, of being unaccountable 


for her hours, her expences, and her company; and 


learned by degrees to drop an expreſſion of contempt or 
pity at the mention of ladies whoſe huſbands were ſuſ- 
pected of reſtraining their pleaſures or their play, and 
confeſſed that ſhe loved to go and come as ſhe pleaſed, 

I was ſtill favoured with ſome incidental precepts and 
tranſient endearments, and was now and then fondly 
kiſſed for ſmiling like my papa; but moſt part of her 
morning was ſpent in comparing theopinion of her maid 
and milliner, contriving ſome variation in her dreſs, vi- 
ſiting ſhops, and ſending compliments; and the reſt of 


the day was too ſhort for viſits, cards, plays, and con- 


certs. 

She now began to diſcover that it was impoſſible to 
educate children properly at home. Parents could not 
have them always in their ſight ; the ſociety of ſervants 
was contagious ; company produced boldneſs and ſpirits ; 
emulation excited induſtry ; and a large ſchool was na- 
turally the firſt ſtep into the open world. A thouſand 
other reaſons ſhe alledged, ſome of little force in them- 
ſelves, but ſo well ſeconded by pleaſure, vanity, and 
idleneſs, that they ſoon overcame all the remaining prin- 
ciples of kindneſs and piety ; and both I and my brother 
were diſpatched to boarding-ſchools. | 

How my mamma ſpent her time when ſhe was thus dif. 


- burthened, I am not able to inform you; but I have 
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THE RAMBLER, .- 203 
reaſon to believe that trifles and amuſements took {ill 
faſter hold of the heart. At firſt ſhe viſited me at ſchool, 
and afterwards wrote tome; but, in a ſhort time, both her 
viſits and her letters were at an end; and no other notice 
was taken of me than to remit money for my ſupport. {i 
When I came home, at the vacation, I found myſelf. Y 
coldly received, with an obſervation—“ That this girl 7 
« will preſently be a woman.“ I was, after the ub 1 
ſtay, ſent to {chool again, and overheard my mother | 
lay, as I was a-going, *Well, now I ſhall recover.” 
In ſix months more I came again; and, with the uſual _ 
childiſh alacrity, was running to my mother's embrace, 
when the ſtopt me with exclamations at the ſuddenneſs 
and enormity of my growth, having, ſhe ſaid, never 
ſeen any body ſhoot up ſo much at my age. She was 
ſure no other girls ſpread at that rate, and ſhe hated to 
have children look like women before their time. I was. 
diſconcerted, and retired without hearing any more than 5 
—* Nay, if you are angry, Madam Steeple, you may 1 
walk off.” ä | 
When once the forms of civility are violated, there 
remains little hope of return to kindneſs or decency, My 
mamma made this appearance of reſentment a 1 for 
continuing her malignity ; and poor Miſs Maypole, for 
that was my appellation, was never mentioned or ſpoken 
to but with ſome expreſſion of anger or diſlike,  * ? 
She had yet the pleaſure of dreſſing me like a child 
and I know not when I ſhould have been thought fit to. 1 
change my habit, had I not been reſcued by a maiden- | | 
ſiſter of my father, who could not bear to ſee women in . i 
hanging ſleeves, and therefore preſented me with bro | fl 
cade for a gown, for which 1 ſhould have thought myſelf,” | 
under great obligations, had ſhe not accompanied her fa- 
vour with ſome hints that my mamma might now conſi- 
der her age, and give me her ear-rings, which ſhe had 
ſhewn long enough in public places. | 
I now left the ſchool, and came to live with my mam 
ma, who conſidered me as an uſurper that had ſeized the, 
rights of a woman before they were due, and was puſh- 
ing her down the precipice of age, that I might reign 
Vor. I. * 
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254 THE RAuBLER. | 
without a ſuperior, While I am thus beheld with jea- 
louſy and ſuſpicion, you will readily believe that it is 
difhcult to pleaſe. Every look and word is an offence, 
I never ſpeak but I pretend to ſome qualities and excel- 
lencies which it is criminal to poſſeſs ; if I am gay, ſhe 
thinks it early enough to coquette; if I am grave, ſhe 
hates a prude in bibs; it I venture into company, I am 
in haſte for a huſband ; if I retire to my chamber, ſuch 
matron-like ladies are lovers of contemplation. I am on 
one pretence or other generally excluded from her aſſem- 
blies, nor am I ever ſuffered to viſit at the ſame place 
with my mamma. Every one wonders why ſhe does not 
bring Miſs more into the world ; and when ſhe comes 
home in vapours I am certain ſhe has heard either of my 
beauty or my wit, and expect nothing for the enſuing week 


but taunts and menaces, contradictions and reproaches. 


Thus I live in a ftate of continual perſecution, only 
becauſe I was born ten years too ſoon, and cannot ſtop 
the courſe of nature, or of time; but am unhappily a 
woman before my mother can willingly ceaſe to be a girl. 
I believe. you would contribute to the happineſs of many 
families, if, by any arguments or perſuaſions, you could 
make mothers aſhamed of rivalling their children; if 
you could ſhew them, that tho' they may retuſe to grow 


wiſe, they muſt inevitably grow old; and that the pro- 


D . 
per ſolaces of age are not muſic and compliments, but 


wiſdom and devotion; that thofe who are ſo unwilling 


to quit the world will ſoon be driven from it; and that 


It is therefore their intereſt to retire while yet there re- 
mains a few hou s for nobler enjoyments. I am, &c. 
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|. valeat res ludicra, i ne | 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. Hoy, 


Farewel the ſtage; for humbly I diſclaim 

Such fond purſuits of pleaſure or of fame, 

If 1 muſt fink in ſhame, or twell with pride, 
AS the gay palm is granted or deny*d, , Francis. 


OTHING is more unpleaſing than to find that of- 
fence has been received: when none was intended, 
and that pain has been given to thoſe who were not guilty 
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of any provocation. As the great end of ſociety is mu · 
tual beneficence, a good man is always uneaſy when he 
finds himſelf acting in oppoſition to the r of life; 
becauſe, though his conſcience may eaſily acquit him of 
malice prepenſe, of lettled hatred, or contrivances of miſ- 
chief, yet he ſeldom can be certain that he has not failed 
by negligence or indolence ; that he has not been hinder- 
ed from conſulting the common intereſt by too much re- 
gard to his own eaſe, or too much indifference to the 
happineſs of others. 

Nor is it neceſſary that, to feel this uneaſineſs, the 
mind ſhould be extended to any great diffuſion of gene- 
roſity, or melted by uncommon warmth of benevolence ; 
for that prudence which the world teaches, and a quick 
ſenſibility of private intereſt, will direct us to ſhun need- 
leſs enmities ; fince there is no man whoſe kindneſs we 
may not ſome time want, or by whoſe malice we may 
not {ome time ſuffer. eek 

[ have therefore frequently looked with wonder, and 
now and then with pity, at the thoughtleſſneſs with which 
ſome alienate from themſelves the affections of all whom 
chance, buſineſs, or inclination, brings in their way. 
When we ſee a man purſuing ſome darling intereſt, 
without much regard to the opinion of the world, we 
juſtly conſider him as corrupt and dangerous, but are 
not long in diſcoveringhis motives ; we ſee him actuated 
by paſſions which are hard to be reſiſted, and deluded by 
appearances which have dazzled ſtronger eyes. But 
the greater part of thoſe who ſet mankind at defiance by 
hourly irritation, and who live but to infule malignity, 
and multiply enemies, have no hopes to foſter, no defigns 
to promote, nor any expectations of attaining power by 
inſolence, or of climbing to greatneſs by trampling on 
others. They give up all the ſweets of kindnels for the 

{fake of peeviſhneſs, petulance, or gloom ; and alienate 
the world by neglect of the common forms of civility, 
and breach of the eſtabliſhed laws of converſation. 

Every one muſt, in the walks of life, have met with 
men, of whom all ſpeak with cenſure, though they are 
not chargeable with any crime, and whom none can be 
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3 to love, though a reaſon can ſcarcely be af. 
gned why they ſhould be hated ; and who, if their good 
qualities and actions ſometimes force a commendation, 
have their panegyic always concluded with confeſſions 
of diſguſt: He is a good man, but I cannot like him.” 
Surely ſuch perſons have fold the eſteem of the world at 
too low a price, ſince they have loſt one of the rewards 
of virtue, without gaining the profits of wickedneſs, 
This ill economy of fame is ſometimes the effect of 
ſtupidity. Men whale perceptions are languid/and flug- 
giſh, who lament nothing but loſs of money, and feel 
nothing but a blow, are often at a difficulty to gueſs why 
they are encompaſſed with enemies, though they negle& 
all thoſe arts by which men are endeared to one another, 
They comfort themſelves that they have lived irreproach- 
ably ; that none can charge them with having endangered 
his life, or diminiſhed his poſſeſſions ; and therefore con- 
clude that they ſuffer by ſome invincible fatality, or im- 
pute the malice of their neighbours to ignorance or envy, 
They wrap themſelves up in their innocence, and enjoy 
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ing or ſuſpecting that they are every day deſervedly in- 
curr.ng relentments, by withhciding from thoſe with 
whom they converle, that regard, or appearance of re- 
gard, to which every one is entitled by the cuſtoms of 
the world. : 

There are many injuries which almoſt every man feels, 
though he does not complain; and which, upon thoſe 
whem virtue, elegance, or vanity have made delicate 
and tender, fix deep and laſting impreſſions; as there 
are many- arts of graciouineſs and conciliation which 
are to be praàctiſed without expence, and by which 
thoſe may be made our friends who have never received 
from us any real benefit. Such arts, when they in- 
clude neither guilt nor meannets, it is ſurely reaſonable 
to learn; for who would want that love which is fo ea- 
lily gained! And ſuch injuries are to be avoided ; for 
who would be hated without profit ! 

Some indeed there are, for whom the excuſe of ig- 
norance or negligence cannot be alledged, becaule it is 
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the congratulations of their own hearts, without know- | 
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apparent that they are not only careleſs of pleaſing, but 
ſtudious to offend ; that they contrive to make all ap- 
proaches to them difficult and vexatious, and imagine 
that they aggrandize themſelves by waſting the time of 

others in uleleſs attendance, by mortifying them with 
flights, and teazing them with affronts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found among thoſe 
that have not mingled much in general converlation, but 
ſpent their lives amidſt the obſequiouſneſs of dependents 
and the flattery of paraſites ; and by long conſulting only 
their own inclination, have forgotten that others have a 
claim to the ſame deference. 

Tyranny, thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance of 
pride, by which all mankind is ſo much enraged, that it 
is never quietly endured, except in thoſe who can reward 
the patience which they exact; and inlolence is generally 
ſurrounded only by ſuch whole baſeneſs inclines them to 
think nothing inſupportable that produces gain; and who 
can laugh at ſcurrility and rudenels with a luxurious ta- 
ble and an open purſe? 

But though all wanton provocations and contemptuous 
inlolence are to be diligently avoided, there is no leſs 
danger in timid compliance and tame reſignation. It is 
common for ſoft and fearful tempers to give themſelves 
up implicitly to the direction of che bold, the turbulent, 
and the overbearing ; of thoſe whom they do not believe 
wiſer or better than themſelves ; to recede from the belt 
deſigns where oppoſition mult be encountered; and to 
tail off from virtue for fear of cenſure. | 

Some firmneſs and reſolution is neceſſary to the diſ- 
charge of duty; but it is a very unhappy {tate ot life in 
nich the neceſſity of ſuch ſtruggles frequently occurs; 
for no man is defeated without ſome relentment, which 
will be continued with obitinacy while he believes him- 
ſelf in the right, and exerted with bitternel>, if, even to 
his own conviction, he is detected in the wrong, 

Even though no regard be had, to the external conſe- 
quences of contrariety and diſpute, it mult be painful to 
« worthy mind to put others in pan; and tacre will bs 
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258 THE RAMBLER. 

Ph wi left the kindeit nature may be vitiated by too long 
a cuſtom of debate and conteſt, 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with inſenſibility by 
many of my correſpondents, who believe their contribu. 
tions unjuſtly neglected. And, indeed, when I fit before 
a pile of papers, of which each is the production of la- 
borious ſtudy, and the offspring of a fond parent 3 I, who 
know the paſſions of an author, cannot remember how 


long they have lain in my boxes, unregaided, without 


. to myſelf the various changes of ſorrow, im- 
patience, and reſentment, which the writers muſt have 
felt in this tedious interval, 

Thete reflections are till more awakened, when, upon 
perutal, I find ſome of them calling for a place in the 
next paper, a place which they have never yet obtained; 
others we ting in a ſtyle of ſups riority and haughtineſs, 
us tecure of deſerence, and * fear or criticiſm; others 
unn offering their weak aſſiſtance with ſoftneſs and 
jubmiftion, which they believe impoſſible to be reſiſled; 
tome introducing their compoſitions with a menace of the 

contempt which be that retuſes them will i incur ; others 
applying privately to the bookſellers for their intereſt 
aud ſolicitation; every one by different ways endea- 

vouring to ſecure the bliſs of. publication. I cannot 
but conſider myſelf as placed in a very add 
fituation, where L am forced to teprels confic ence, which 
it is picaling to indulge, to repay civilities with appear- 
ances of neglect, and lo frequently to oftend thoſe by 
hom I never » ay offended. 

J know well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new con opokit en, contains his raptures 1n 
his on bolom, and how naturally he imparts to his 
iricnds his expeSations of renown 3; and as I can eaſily 

conceivetheeagerneis with which a new paper is ſnatched 
up by one who-expects to find it filled with his own pro- 
duction, and pe: haps has called his ee to ſhare 
the pleaſure of a ſecend perutal; I grieve for the diſap- 
pointment which he is to feel at the fata! inſpection, His 
hop. S, however, do not yet foriaxe him; he is certain 
of giving luſtre the next day; z the next day comes, and 
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agam he pants with expectation; and having dreamed o 
laurels and Parnaſſus, caſts his eyes upon the barren page 
with which he is doomed never more to be delighted. 
For ſuch cruelty, what atonement can be made? For 
ſuch calamities, what alleviation can be found? I am 
afraid that the miſchief already done muſt be without re- 
paration ; and all that deſerves my care is prevention for 
the future. Let therefore the next friendly contributor, 
whoever he be, obſerve the cautions of Swift, and write 
ſecretly in his own chamber, without communicating his 
deſign to his neareſt friend, for the neareſt friend will be 
pleated with an opportunity of laughing. Let him carry 
it to the poſt himſelf, and wait in ſilence for the event. 
It it is publiſhed and praiſed, he may then declare him- 
ſelf the author; it it be ſuppreſſed, he may wonder in 
private without much vexation; and if it be cenſured, 
he may join in the cry, and lament the dulneſs of the 
writing generation. | 
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Non intelligunt homines quam magnum yvettigal ſit parſimonia Tull. 
The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality, 


bin, To the Rambler. 


[| AM always pleaſed when I ſee literature made uſeful, 
and icholars deſcending from that elevation which, as 
it railes them above common life, mutt likewiſe hinder 
them from beholding the ways of men, otherwiſe than 
in a cloud of buſtle and confuſion. Having lived a life 
of buſineſs, and remarked how ſeldom any occurrences 
emerge for which great qualities are required, I have 
learned the neceſſity ofregarding little things; and though 
1 do not pretend to give laws to the legiſlators of man- 
kind, or to limit the range of thoſe powerful minds that 
carry light and heat through all the regions of Know- 
ledge; yet J have long thought, that the greateſt part 
of thoſe who loſe themſelves in ſtudies, by which I have 
not found that they grow much wiſer, might, with more , 
advantage, both to the public and themſelves, apply their 
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bas © THE RAMBLER, 
underſtandings to domeſtic arts, and ftore their minds 
with axioms of humble prudence and private economy, 

Your late paper on trugality was very elegant and 
pleaſing, but, in my opinion, not ſufficiently adapted ts 
common readers, who pay little regard to the muſic of 

periods, the artifice of connection, or the arrangement 
bo the flowers of rhetoric z but require a few plain and 
cogent inftrutions, which may ſink into the mind by 
their own weight. 

Frugality is 10 neceſſary to the happineſs of the world, 
ſo beneficial in its various forms to every rank of men; 
from the higheſt of human potentates to the loweſt la. 
bourer, or artificer ; and the miſeries which the neglect 


of it produces are ſo numerous and fo grievous, that it 


& ought to be recommended with every variation of ad- 


Urels, and adapted to every claſs of underſtanding, 

Whether thole who treat morals as a ſcience will al- 
low frugality to be numbered among the virtues, T have 
not thought it neceſſary to enquire. For I, who draw 
my opinions from a careful obſervation of the wor Id, am 
ſatisfied with. knowing, what is abundantly ſafficient fbr 
practice, that if it be not a virtue, it is at leaſt a quality 
which can ſeldom exiſt without ſome virtues, and with- 
Hut which few virtues can exiſt. Frugality may be 
termed the daughter of Prudence, the filter of Temper- 
ance, and the parent of Liberty. He that is extravagant 
will quickly become poor ; and poverty will enforce de- 
pendence, and invite corruption ; it will almoſt always 
produce a paſſive compliance with the wickednels of 
others; and there are tow who do not learn by degrees 
to practiſe thoſe crimes which they ceaſe to cenſure. 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as danger- 
ous to virtue, yet mankind ſeem unanimous enough in 
abhorring it as deſtructive to happineſs, and all to whom 
want is terrible, upon whatever principle, ought to think 
themſelves obliged to learn the ſage maxims of our par- 

imonious anceſtors, and attain the ſalutary arts of con- 
tracting expence: for without frugality none can be 


rich, and with it very few would be Poor. 
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To moſt other acts of virtue, or exertions of wiſdom 
a concurrence of many circumſtances is neceſſary ; ſome 
previous knowledge muſt be attained, ſome ws en 
gifts of nature poſſeſſed, or ſome opportunity groduced 
by an extraordinary combination of things ; but tne mere 
power of ſaving what is already in our hands, mult be 
eaſy of acquiſition to every mind: and as the example of 
Bacon may ſhew that the higheſt intelle& cannot lafely 
negle& it, a thouſand inftances will every day prove 
that the meaneſt may practiſe it with ſueceſs. | 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great numbers, 
becauſe to be rich is to poſſeſs more than is commonly 
_ in a ſingle hand; and if many could o'-tain the 
um which now makes a man wealthy, the name of 
wealth muſt then be transferred to ſtill greater accumu- 
lations. But I am not certain that it is equally impoſſi- 
ble to exempt the lower claſſes of mankind from pover- 
ty; becauſe, though whatever be the wealth of the com- 
munity, ſome will always have the leaſt, and he that has 
leſs than any other is comparatively poor; yet I do not 
ſee any coactive neceſſity that many ſhould be without 
the indiſpenſible conveniences of life; but am ſometimes 
inclined to imagine, that, caſual caiamitres excepted, 
there might, by univerſal prudence, be procured an uni- 
verlal exemption from want, and that he who ſhould hap- 
pen to have leaſt, might notwithſtanding have enough. 

But without entering too far into ſpeculations, which 
I do not remember that any political calculator has at- 
tempted, and in which the moſt perſpicacious reaſoner 
may be eaſily bewildered, it is evident that they to whom 
Providence has allotted no other care but of their own 
tortune and their own virtue, which make far the greater 
part of mankind, have ſufficient incitements to perſonal 
trugality ; fiuce, whatever might be its general effect upon 
provinces or nations, by which it is never likely to be 
tried, we know with certainty that there is ſcarcely any. 
individual entering the world, who, by prudent parſi- 
mony, may not reaſonably promiſe himſelf a cheerful 
Cmpetence in the decline of lite, 


Ihe proſpeR of penury in age is ſo gloomy and terri- 
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462 Tür RAMBLER, , | rae 
fying, that every man who looks before him muſt reſolve 


to avoid it; and it muſt be avoided generally by the ſci. 
. ence of ſparing. For though in every age there are ſome 


who, by bold adventures, or by favourable accidents, 


riſe ſuddenly to riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge 


hopes of ſuch rare events; and the bulk of mankind muſt 
owe their affluence to ſmall and gradual profits, below 
which their expence muſt be reſolutely reduced. 

You muſt not therefore think me ſinking below the 


dignity of a practical philoſopher, when I recommend to 


the conſideration of your readers, from the ſtateſman to 
the apprentice, a poſition replete with mertantile wiſdom, 
A penny ſaved is two-yence got; which may, I think, be 
accommodated to all conditions, by obſerving not only 
that they who purſue any lucrative employment will ſave 
time when they torbear expence, and that the time may 
be employed to the increaſe of profit; but that they who 
are above ſuch minute conſiderations, will find, by every 
victory over appetite or paſſion, new ſtrength added to 
the mind, will gain the power of refuſing thoſe ſolicita- 
tions by which the young and vivacious are hourly aſ- 
faulted, and in time ſet themſelves above the reach of 
extravagance and folly, . | 

It may, perhaps, = enquired, by thoſe who are wil- 
ling rather to cavil than to learn, what is the juſt mea- 
ſure of frugality ? and when expence, not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, degenerates into profuſion ? To ſuch queſtions 
no general anſwer can be returned; ſince the liberty of 
ſpending, or neceſſity of parſimony, may be varied with- 
out end by different circumſtances. It may, however, 
be laid down as a rule never to be broken, that a man's 
voluntary expence ſhould not exceed his revenue. A 
maxim {o obvious and incontrovertible, that the civil law 
ranks the prodigal with the madman, and debars them 
equally from the conduct of their own affairs. Another 
Precept ariſing from the former, and indeed included in 
it, is yet neceſſary to be diſtinctly impreſſed upon the 
warm, the fancitul, and the brave—Let uo man antici- 
pate uncertain profits, Let no man preſume to ſpend 
upon Hopes, to truſt his own abilities for means of deli- 
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THE RAMBLER. . 263 
yerance from penury, to give a looſe to his preſent de- 
ſires, and leave the reckoning to fortune or to virtue. 
To theſe cautions, which I ſuppoſe are, at leaſt among 
the graver part of mankind, undiſputed, I will add ano- 
ther Let no man ſquander againſt his inclination. Wit 
this precept it may be, perhaps, imagined eaſy to com- 
ply ; yet, if thoſe whom profuſion has buried in priſons, 
or driven into baniſhment, were examined, it would be 
found that very few were ruined by their own choice, or 
purchaſed pleaſure with the loſs of their eſtates; but that 
they ſuffered themſelves to be borne away by the violence 
of thoſe with whom they converſed, and yielded reluct- 
antly to a thouſand prodigalities, either from a trivial 
emulation of wealth and ſpirit, or a mean fear of con- 
tempt and ridicule ; an'emulation for the prize of folly, 
or the dread of the laugh of fools. 4 
I am, Sir, Your humble Servant, 
SOPHRON, 
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; — - -[Improbæ 
Creſcunt divitiæ, tamen 


Curtz neſcio quid ſemper abeſt rei, Hor. 


But, while in heaps his wicked wealth aſcends, 
He is not of his with poſſeſs'd; 
There's ſomething wanting f.1i to make him dleſt. 
| Francis. 
S the love of money has been, in all ages, one of the 
paſſions that has given great diſturbance to the 
tranquillity of the world, there is no topic more copi- 
ouſly treated by the ancient moraliſts than the folly of 
devoting the heart to the accumulation of riches. They 
who are acquainted with theſe authors need not be told 
how riches incite pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever, 
they are mentioned : with what numbers of examples the 
danger of large poſſeſſions is illuſtrated ; and how all the 
powers of reaſon and eloquence have been exhauſted in 
endeayours to eradicate a defire, which ſeems to have in- 
trenched itſelf too ſtrongly in the mind to be driven out, 
and which, perhaps, had not loſt its power, even over 
thoſe who declaimed againſt it, but would have broken 
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out in the poet or the ſage, if it had been excited by op- 


portunity, and invigorated by the approximation of its. 
proper object. 

Their arguments have been, indeed, ſo unſucceſsful, 
that 1 know not whether it can be ſhewn, that, by all 
the wit and reaion which this favourite cauſe has called 
forth, a ſingle convert was ever made; that even one 
m in has refuſed to be rich when to be rich was in his 


power, from the conviction of the greater happineſs of a 


narrow fortune ; or diſburthened himſelf of wealth, when 
he had tried its inquietudes, merely to enjoy the peace, 
leiſure, and ſecurity of a mean and unenvied ſtate. 1 

It is true, indeed, that many have neglected opportu- 
nities of raiſing themſelves to honours and to wealth, 
and rejected the kindeſt offers of fortune; but, however 
their roderation may be boaſted by themſelves, or ad- 
mired by ſuch as only view them at a diſtance, it will be, 
perhaps, ſeldom found that they value riches leſs, but 
that they dread labour or danger more than others; they 
are unable to rouſe themſelves to act ion, to ſtrain in the 
race of competition, or to ſtand the ſhock of conteſt; 
but though they, therefore, decline the toil of climbing, 
they nevertheleſs wiſh themſelves aloft, and would wil- 
lingly enjoy what they dare not ſeize. 

Others have retired from high ſtations, and volunta- 
rily condemned themſelves to privacy and obſcurity, 
But even theſe will not afford many occaſions of tri- 
umph to the philofopher ; for they have commonly et- 
ther quitted that only which they thought themſelves 
unable to hold, and prevented diſgrace by reſignation ; 
or they have been induced to try new meaſures by gene- 
ral inconſtancy, which always dreams of happineſs in 
novelty, or by a gloomy diſpoſition, which is diſguſted 
in the ſame degree with every ſtate, and wiſhes every 
ſcene of life to change as ſoon as it is beheld. Such 
men found high and low ſtations equally unable to ſa- 
tisfy the wiſhes of a diſtempered mind, and were una- 
ble to ſhelter themſelves in the cloſeſt retreat from diſ- 
appointment, ſolicitude, and milery. | . 

ct though theſe admonitions have been thus neglects 


fa 
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ed by thoſe who either enjoyed riches, or were able to 
procure them, it is not raſhly to be determined that they 


are altogether without uſe ; for ſince far the greateſt part 


of mankind muſt be confined to conditions comparatively: 


mean, and placed in fituations from which they —_— 


look up with envy to the eminences before them, thoſe 
writers cannot be thought ill employed that have admi- 
niſtered remedies to diſcontent almoſt univerſal, by ſhow- 
ing,that what we cannot reach may very well be forborne, 
that the inequality of diſtribution, at which we mur- 
mur, is for the moſt part leſs than it ſeems, and that 
the greatneſs, which we admire at a diſtance, has much 
tewer advantages, and much leſs ſplendour, when we 
are ſuffered to approach it. | 

It is the buſineſs of moraliſts to detect the frauds of 
fortune, and to ſhow- that ſhe impoſes upon the careleſs 


eye, by a quick ſucceſſion of ſhadows, which will ſhrink 


to nothing in the gripe ; that ſhe diſguiſes life in extrin- 


lic ornaments, which ſerve only for ſhow, and are laid 


aſide in the hours of ſolitude and of pleaſure ; and that 
when greatneſs aſpires either to felicity or to wiſdom, it 
ſhakes off thoſe diftin&tions which dazzle the gazer, and 
awe the ſupplicant. | 

It may be remarked, that they whoſe condition has 
not afforded them the lightof moral or religious inftruc- 


tion, and veho collect all their ideas by their own eyes, 


and digeſt them by their own underftandings, ſeem to 
conſider thoſe who are placed in ranks of remote ſupe- 
riority, as almoſt another and higher ſpecies of beings. 
As themtclves have known little other miſery than the 


_ conſequences of want, they are with difficulty perſuaded 


that where there is wealth there can be forrow, or that 


tiole who glitter in dignity, and glide along in affluence, 


can be acquainted with pains and cares like thoſe which 


lie heavy upon the reſt of mankind. 


This prejudice is, indeed, confined to the loweſt mean- 
neſs and the darkeſt ignorance ; but it is fo confined- 


only becauſe others have heen ſhown its folly and its 


falſchood; becauſe it has been oppoſed in its progreſs by. 
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266 | THE RABLER. | | 
hiſtory and philoſophy, and hindered from ſpreading itg 
infection by mand 6. preſervatives. i | 
The doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though it has 
not been able to extinguiſh avarice or ambition, or ſup. 


preſs that reludtance with which a man paſſes his days in 


a ſtate of inferiority, muſt, at leaſt, have made the lower 
conditions leſs grating and weariſome, and has conſe- 
quently contributed to the general ſecurity of life, by 
hindering that fraud and violence, rapine and circum- 
vention, which muſt have been produced by an unbound. 
ed eagerneſs of wealth, ariſing from an unſhaken con- 
viction that to be rich is to be happy. 
Whoever finds himſelf incited, by ſome violent im- 
po of paſſion, to purſue riches as the chief end of 
being, muſt ſurely be ſo much alarmed by the ſucceſſive 
admonitions of thoſe whoſe experience and ſagacity have 
recommended them as the guides of mankind, as to ſtop 
and conſider whether he is about to engage in an under- 
taking that will reward his toil, and to examine, before 
he ruſhes to wealth, through right and wrong, what it 
will confer when he has acquired it ; and this examina- 
tion will ſeldom fail to repreſs his ardour, and retard his 
violence. | | 
Wealth is nothing in itſelf ; it is not uſeful but when 
it departs from us; its value is found only in that which 
it can purchaſe, which, if we ſuppoſe it put to its beſt 
uſe by thoſe that poſſeſs it, ſeems not much to deſerve 
the deſire or envy of a wile man. It is certain that, 
with regard to corporal enjoyment, money can neither 
open new avenues to pleaſure, nor block up the paſſages 
of anguiſh. Diſeaſe and infirmity ſtill continue to tor- 
ture and enfeeble, perhaps exaſperated by luxury, or pro- 
moted by ſoftneſs. With reſpect to the mind, it has 
rarely been obſerved, that wealth contributes much to 
quicken the diſcernment, enlarge the capacity, or eleyate 
the imagination; but may, by hiring flattery, or laying 
diligence aſleep, confirm error, and harden ſtupidity. ' 
Wealth cannot conter greatneſs, for nothing can make 
that great which the decree of nature has ordained to be 
little, The bramble may be placed in a hot-bed, but 
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can never become an oak. Even royalty itſelf is not 
able to give that dignity which it happens not to find; 


but oppreſſes feeble minds, though it may elevate the 
ſtrong. The world has been governed in the name of 
kings, whoſe exiftence has ſcarcely been perceived by 
any real effects beyond their own palates. 3 
When therefore the deſire of wealth is taking hold of 
the heart, let us look round and ſte how it operates upon 
thoſe whoſe induſtry or fortune has obtained it. When 
we find them oppreſſed with their own abundance, luxu- 
. rious without pleaſure, idle without eaſe, impatient and 


querulous in themſelves, and deſpiſed or hated by the 


reſt of mankind, we ſhall ſoon be convinced that if the 
real wants of our condition are ſatisfied, there remains 
little to be ſought with ſolicitude, or deſired with egi- 


* 
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Eft aliquid fatale malum per verba levare, , 
Noc querulam halcyonenque Prognen facit, z: 
Hoc erat in ſolo quare Pzantias antro 
vox fatigaret Lemnia ſaxa ſua. 3 
Strangulat incluſus dolor atque exæſtuat intus, 
Cogitur et vires multiplicare ſuas. 


Complaining oft, gives reſpite to our grief; 
From hence the wretched Progne ſought relief; 
Hence the Pzantian chief his fate deplores, 
And vents his ſorrow to the Lemnian ſhores : 
In vain by ſecrecy we would aſſuage - 


* 12 


Our cares; conceal'd, they gather ten · fold rate. F. Lewis, : 


12 common to diſtinguiſh men by the names of ani- 
1 mals which they are ſuppoſed to reſemble. Thus 4 
hero is frequently termed a Lion, and a ſtateſman a Fox; 
an extortioner gains the appellation of Vulture, and a 
fop the title of Monkey. There is alſo, among the va- 
rious anomalies of character, which a ſurvey of the 
world exhibits, a ſpecies of beings in human form, 
which may be properly marked out as the ſcreech-owls 
of mankind. 13 

Theſe ſcreech-owls ſeems to be ſettled in an opinion 
that the great buſineſs of life is to complain, and that 
they were born for no other purpoſe than to diſturb the 
happineſs of others, to _= the little comforts, and 
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OS | THE RAMBLER, | 1 
Morten the ſhort pleaſures of our condition, by painful 
remembrances of the paſt, or melancholy prognoſtics of 


the future; their only care is to cruſh the riſing hope, 


to damp the kindling tranſport, and allay the golden 
hours of gaiety with the hateful droſs of grief and 
ſuſpicion. | | | . | 
To thoſe whoſe weakneſs of ſpirits, or timidity of 


| temper, ſubjects them to impreſſions from others, and 


who are apt to ſuffer by faſcination, and catch the con- 
tagion of miſery, it is extremely unhappy to live within 
the compals of a ſcreech-owl's voice ; for it will often 
fill their ears in the hour of dejection, terrify them with 
apprehenſions, which their own thoughts would never 
have produced, and ſadden, by intruded ſorrows, the 
day which might have been paſſed in amuſements or in 
buſineſs 3 it will burden the heart with unneceſſary dif. 
contents, ang weaken, for a time, that love of life which 
is neceſſary to the vigorous proſecution of anyundertakin f. 
Though I have, like the reſt of mankind, many fail- 
ings and weakneſſes, I have not yet, by either friends or 
enemies, been charged with ſuperſtition; I never count 
the company which I enter, and I look at the new moon 
indifferently over either ſhoulder, I have, like moſt 
other philoſophers, often heard the cuckoo without mo- 
ney in my pocket, and have been ſometimes reproached 
as fool-hardy for not turning down my eyes when a 
raven flew over my head. I never go home abruptly 
becauſe a ſnake croſſes my way, nor have any particular 
dread of a elimacterical year: yet I confeſs that, with 
all my ſcorn of old women, and their tales, I conſider it 
as an unhappy day when I happen to be greeted, in the 
morning, by Suſpirius the ſcreech owl. | 

I havenow known Suſpirius fifty-eight years and four 
months, and have never yet paſſed an hour with him in 
which he has not made ſome attack upon my quiet. 
When we were firſt acquainted, his great topic was 
the miſery of youth without riches, and whenever we 
walked out together he ſolaced me with a long enume- 
ration of pleaſures, which, as they were beyond the reach 
of my fortune, were without the verge of my deſires, 
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and which I ſhould never have conſidered as the objects 
of a wiſh, had not his unſeaſonable repreſentations placed 
them in my fight, 

Another of his topics is the negle& of merit, with 
which he never fails to amuſe every man whom he ſees 
not eminently fortunate. If he meets with a young 
officer, he always informs him of gentlemen whoſe per- 
ſonal courage is unqueſtioned, and whoſe military ſkill - 
qualifies them to command armies, that have, notwith- 
ſtanding all their merit, grown old with ſubaltern com- 
miſſions. For a genius in the church, he is always pro- 
vided with a curacy for life. The lawyer he informs 
of many men, of great parts and deep ſtudy, who have 
never had an opportunity to ſpeak in the courts : and, 
meeting Serenus the phyſician— Ah, doctor, (ſays he,) 
* what, a- foot ſtill, when ſo many blockheads are rat- 
* tling in their chariots! I told you, ſeven years ago; 
that you would never meet with encouragement ; and 
* I hope you will now take more notice, when I tell 
© you, that your Greek, and your diligence, and your 
* honeſty, will never enable you to live like yonder apo- 
© thecary, who preſcribes to his own ſhop, and laughs at 

the phyſician.” | 
wiSuſpirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen authors 
in their way to the ſtage ; perſuaded nine-and-thirty 
merchants to retire from a proſperous trade, for fear of 
bankruptcy; broke off an hundred and thirteen matches, 
by Fprognoftications of unhappineſs ;3 and enabled the 
ſmall-pox to kill nineteen ladies, by perpetual alarms of 
the loſs of beauty. | | 
Whenever my evil ſtars bring us together, he never 

fails to repreſent to me the folly of my purſuits, and in- 
forms me that we are much older than when we began 
our acquaintance; that the infirmities of decrepitude are 
coming faſt upon me; that whatever I now get I ſhall 
enjoy but alittle time; that fame is,to a man tottering on 
the edge of the grave, of very little importance; and that 
the time is at hand when I ought to look for no other 
bleaſures than a good dinner and an eaſy chair. 
2 3 
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270 THE RAMBLER, 1 
Thus he goes on in his unharmonious ſtrain, diſ- 
playing preſent miſeries, and forboding more, ν¹] 
del Sava r, every ſyllable is loaded with misfor- 
tune, and death is always brought nearer to the view. 
Vet, what always raiſes my reſentment and indignation, 
I do not perceive that his mournful meditations have 
much effet upon himſelf, He talks, and has long talked, 
of calamities, without diſcovering, otherwiſe than by 
the tone of his voice, that he feels any of the evils which 
he bewails or threatens, but has the ſame habit of utter - 


ing lamentations, as others of telling ſtories, and falls 


into expreſſions of condolence for paſt, or apprehen- 
ſions of future miſchiefs, as all men ſtudious of their 
eaſe have recourſe to thoſe ſubjects upon which they can 
moſt fluently or copioully diſcourſe. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they deſtroyed all 
their cocks, that they might dream out their morning 
dreams without diſturbance. Theugh I would not fo 
far promote effeminacy as to propoſe the Sybarites for an 
example, yet ſince there is no man ſo corruptly fooliſh, 
but ſomething uſeful may be learned from him, I could 


wiſh that, in imitation of a people not often to be co- 


pied, ſome regulations might be made to exclude ſcreech- 
owls from all company, as the enemies of mankind, and 
confine them to ſome proper receptacle, where they may 


mingle ſighs at leiſure, and thicken the gloom of one 


another. 


© Thou prophet of evil,“ ſays Homer's Agamemnon, 
© thou never foretelleſt me good, but the joy of thy heart 
is to predict misfortunes,” Whoever is of the ſame 
temper might there find the means of indulging his 
thoughts, and improving his vein of denunciation, and 
the flock of ſcreech-owls might hoot together without 
injury to the reſt of the world. 

Yet, though I have fo little kindneſs for this dark 
generation, I am very far from intending to debar the ſoft 
and tender mind from the privilege of complaining, 
when the ſigh riſes from the deſire not of giving pain, 
but of gaiping eaſe. To hear complaints with patience, 
even when complaints are vain, is one of the duties of 
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friendſhip; and though it muſt be allowed that he ſuffers 
moſt like a hero that hides his grief in filence— | 


Sem vultu firnulat, premit altum corde delorem. 
His outward ſmiles conceaPd his inward ſmart. Dryden, 


yet it cannot be denied, that he who complains acts like 
a man, like a ſocial being, who looks for help from his 
tellow creatures. Pity is to many of the unhappy a 


ſource of comfort in hopeleſs diſtreſſes, as it contributes 


to recommend them to themſelves, by proving that they 
have not loſt the regard of others; and Heaven ſcems to 
indicate the duty even of barren compaſſion, by inclin- 
ing us to weep for evils which we cannot remedy. 


—— — — 
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5 7 fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chi yſiippo et crantore dicit, Hor. 


Whoſe works the beautiful and baſe contain, 
Of vice and virtue more inftructive rules : 
Than all the ſober ſages of the ſchools, Francis. 


| = joy or ſorrow for the happineſs or calamities of 


others is produced by an act of the imagination, 
that realiſes the event, however fictitious, or approximates 
it, however remote, by placing us, for a time, in the 
condition of him whoſe fortune we contemplate; ſo that 
we feel, while the deception laſts, whatever mot ions 
would be excited by the ſame good or evil happening to 
ourſelves. ä 
Our paſſions are therefore more ſtrongly moved, in 
proportion as we can more readily adopt the pains or 
pieature propoled to our minds, by recogniſing them as 
once our own, or conſidering them as naturally incident 
to our ſtate of life. It is not eaſy for the moſt artful 
writer to give us an intereſt in happineſs or miſery, 
walch we think ourſelves never likely to feel, and with 
which we have never yet been made acquainted. Hiſto- 
rizs of the downtal of kingdoms, and revolutions of 
empires, are read with great tranquillity ; the imperial 
tragedy pleaſes common auditors only by its pomp of 
ornament and grandeur of ideas; and the man whole fa- 
"11ties have been engroſſed by buſinefs, and whole heart 
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never fluttered but at the riſe or fall of ſtocks, wonders 
how the attention can be ſeized, or the affection agitated, 
by a tale of love, | 


Thoſe paralleled circumſtances and kindred images, to 


which we readily conform our minds, are, above all 
other writings, to be found in narratives of the lives of 


particular perſons ; and therefore no ſpecies of writing 
ſeems more worthy of cultivation than biography, ſince 
none can be more delightful or more uſeful, none can more 
certainly enchain the heart by irreſiſtible intereſt, or more 
widely diffuſe inſtruction to every diverſity of condition. 
The general and rapid narratives of hiſtory, which in- 

5 a day, and 

complicate innumerable incidents in one great tranſac- 
tion, afford few leſſons applicable to private life, which 
derives its comforts and its wretchedneſs from the right 
or wrong management of things, which nothing but their 


frequency makes conſiderable, © Parwa fi non fiunt quoti- 


© die,” ſays Pliny, and which can have no place in thoſe. 
relations which never deſcend below the conſultation of 
ſenates, the motions of armies, and the ſchemes of con- 
ſpirators. STS, | 

I have often thought that there has rarely paſſed a life 
of which a judicious and faithful narrative would not be 
uſeful. For not only every man has, in the mighty 
maſs of the world, great numbers in the ſame conditicn 
with himſelf, to whom his miſtakes and miſcarriages, 
eſcapes and expedients, would be of immediate and ap- 
parent uſe: but there is ſuch an uniformity in the ſtate 
of man, conſidered apart from adventitious and ſepa» 
rable decorations and diſguiſes, that there is ſcarce any 
poſſibility of good or ill but is common to human 
kind. A great part of the time of thoſe who are placed 
at the greateſt diſtance by fortune, or by temper, muſt 
unavoidably pals in the ſame manner; and though, when 
the clainis of nature are ſatisfied, caprice, and vanity, 
and accident, begin to produce diſcriminations and pe- 
culiarities, yet the eye is not very heedful or quick; 
which cannot dilcover the ſame cauſes ſtill terminating 
their influence in the lame effects, though ſometimes ac- 
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relerated, ſometimes retarded, or perplexed by multi- 
plied combinations. We are all prampted by the fame 
motives, all deceived by the ſame fallacies, all animated 
by hope, obſtructed by danger, entangled by delire, and 
ſeduced by pleaſure. 


It is frequently objected to relations of particular 


lives, that they are not diſtinguiſhed by any ſtriking or 
wonderful vieiſſitudes. The ſcholar who paſſed his 
life among his books, the merchant who conducted only 
his own affairs, the prieſt, whoſe ſphere of action was 
not extended beyond that of his duty, are conſidered as 
no proper objects of public regard, however they might 
have excelled in their ſeveral ſtations, whatever might 
have been their learning, integrity, and piety. But 
this notion arites from falſe meaſures of excellence and 
dignity, and muſt be eradicated by conſidering, that, in 
the eſteem of uncorrupted reaſon, what is of moſt ule is 
of moſt value. 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honeſt advantages 
of prejudice, and to gain attention by a celebrated name z 
but the buſineſs of the biographer is often to paſs ſlightly 
over thoſe performances and incidents which produce 
vulgar greatneſs, to lead the thoughts into domeſtic pri- 
vacies, and diſplay the minute details of daily lite, where 
exterior appendages are caſt aſide, and men excel each 
other only by prudence and by virtue. The account of 
Thuanus is, with great propriety, ſaid, by its author, to 
baye been written that it might lay open to poſterity the 
private and familiar character of that man, cujus inge- 
wium et candorem ex ipſius ſcriptis ſunt olim ſemper mira- 
turi—whoſe candour and genius will, to the end of time, 
be by his writings preſerved in admiration. 

There are many inviſible circumſtances whieh, whe- 
ther we read as enquirers after natural or moral know- 
tedge, whether we intend to enlarge our ſcience, or en- 
creaſe our virtue, are more important than public oc- 
currences. Thus Salluft, the great maſter of nature, 
has not forgot, in his account of Catiline, to remark that 
bis walk was now quick, aud again flow, as an indication 
of a mind revolving ſomething with violent commotion, 
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Thus the ſtory of Melancthon affords a ſtriking lecture 
on the value of time, by informing us, that when h& 
made an appointment, he expected not only the hour, 
but the minute to be fixed, that the day might not 
run out in the idleneſs of ſuſpenſe; and all the plans 
and enterpriſes of De Wit are now of leſs importance to 
the world, than the part of his perſonal character which, 
* preſents him as careful of his health, and negligent of 
his life, = 

But biography has often been allotted to writers who 
ſeem very little acquainted with the nature of their taſk, 
or very negligent about the performance. They rarely 
afford any other account than might be collected from 
public papers, but imagine themſelves writing a life 
when they exhibit a chronological ſeries of actions or 
preferments ; and fo little regard the manners or beha- 
viour of their heroes, that more knowledge may be gain- 
ed of a man's real character, by a ſhort converſation with 
one of his ſervants, than from a formal and ſtudied nar- 
— begun with his pedigree, and ended with his fu- 
neral. 8 

If now and then they condeſcend to inform the world 
of particular facts, they are not always ſo happy as to 


ſelect the moſt important. I know not well what ad- 


vantage poſterity can receive from the only circumſtance 


by which Tickell has diſtinguiſhed Addiſon from the 


reſt of mankind the irregularity of his pulſe: nor can I 
think myſelf overpaid for the time ſpent in reading the 
life of Malherb, by being enabled to relate, after the 
learned biographer, that Malherb had two predominant 
opinions; one, that the looſeneſs of a ſingle woman 
might deſtroy all her boaſt of ancient deſcent; the other, 
that the French beggars made uſe, very improperly and 
barbarouſly, of the phraſe noble Gentleman, becauſe 
either word included the ſenſe of both. 

There are, indeed, ſome natural reaſons why theſe 
narratives are often written by ſuch as are not likely 
to give much inſtruction or delight, and why molt 
accounts of particular perſons are barren and uſeleſs; 
If a lite be delayed till intereſt and envy are at an end, 
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we may hope for impartiality, but muſt expect lite 
intelligence; for the incidents which give excellence 
to biography are of a volatile and — kind, ſuch 
as ſoon eſcape the memory, and are rarely tranſmitted 
by tradition, We know how few ean pourtray a liv- 
ing acquaintance, except by his moſt prominent and 
oblervable particularities, and the groſſer features of 


his mind; and it may be eafily imagined how much 


of this little knowledge may be loſt in imparting it, and 
how ſoon a ſucceſſion of copies will loſe all reſemblance 
of the original. 5 ; 
If the biographer writes from perſonal knowledge, 
and makes haſte to gratify the public curioſity, there 
is danger leſt his intereſt, his fear, his gratitude, or 
his tenderneſs, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him 
to conceal, if not to invent. There are many who 
think it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings 
of their friends, even when they can no longer ſuffer 
by their detection; we therefore ſee whole ranks of 


characters adorned with uniform panegyric, and not 


to be known from one another, but by extrinſic and 
caſual circumſtances. * Let me remember, ſays Hale, 
© when I find myſelf inclined to pity a criminal, that 
© there is likewiſe a pity due to the country.” If we 
owe regard to the memory of the dead, there is yet 
* 3 to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and 
o truth. 
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Falſus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret 
Quem niſi menduſom et mendacem ? Nor. 


Falſe praiſe can charm, unreal ſhame control----- 
Whom but a vicious or a ſickly ſoul ? | 


_ C the Kemble. 


T is extremely- vexatious to a man of eager and 
thirſty curiofity to be placed at a great diſtance 
from the fountain of intelligence, and not only never 
to receive the current of report till it has ſatiated the 
greateſt part of the nation; but at laſt to find it mudded 
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276 © THE RAMBLER, 
in its courſe, and corrupted with talnts or mixture 
from every channel through which it flowed. | 
One of the chief pleaſures of my life is to hear what 
paſſes in the world; to know what are the ſchemes of 
the politic, the aims of the buſy, and the hopes of the 
ambitious; what changes of public meaſures are ap- 
proaching; who is likely to be cruſhed in the collifion 
of parties; who is climbing to the top of power, and 
who is tottering on the precipice of diſgrace, But, as 
it is very common for us to deſire moſt what we are 
the leaſt qualified to obtain, I have ſuffered this appe- 
tite of news to outgrow all the gratifications which my 
preſent ſituation can afford it; for being placed in a re- 
mote country, I am condemned always to confound the 
future with the paſt, to form prognoſtications of events, 
no longer doubtful, and to conſider the expediency of 
ſchemes already executed or defeated. I am perplexed 
with a perpetual deception in my proſpects, like a 
man pointing his teleſcope at a remote ſtar, which 
before the light reaches his eye has forſaken the place 
from which it was emitted. a 
The mortification of being thus always behind the 
active world in my reflections and diſcoveries, is ex- 
ceedingly aggravated by the petulance of thoſe whoſe 
health, or buſineſs, or pleaſure, brings them hither 
from London, For, without conſidering the inſuper- 
able diſadvantages of my condition, and the unavoid- 
able ignorance which abſence muſt produce, they often 
treat me with the utmoſt ſuperciliouſneſs of contempt, 
for not knowing what no human ſagacity can diſcover z 
and ſometimes ſeem to conlider me as a wretch ſcarce 
worthy of human converſe, when I happen to talk of 
the fortune of a bankrupt, or propoſe the healths of the 
dead; when Iwan them of miſchiets already incurred, 
or wiſh for meaſures that have been lately taken. They 
ſeem to attribute that to the ſuperiority of their intellects 


which they only owe to the accident of their condition, 


and think themſelves indiſputably entitled to airs of 
inſolence and authority, when they find another igno- 
rant of facts; which, becauſe they echoed in the ſtreets 


F 
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ef London, they ſuppoſe equally public in all other. 
places, andijknown where they could neither be ſeen, 
related, nor conjectured. | 
To this haughtinels they are indeed too much encou- 
raged by the reipe& which they receive among us, for 
no other reaſon than that they come from London. For. 
no ſooner is the arrival of one of theſe diſſeminators of 
knowledge known in the country, than we crowd about, 
him from every quarter, and, by innumerable enquiries, 
flatter him into an opinion of his own importance. He 
ſees himſelf ſurrounded by multi:udes, who propoſe. 
their doubts, and refer their controverſies to him, as 
to a being deſcended from ſome nobler region ; and he 
grows on a ſudden oraculous and infallible, ſolves all 
difficulties, and ſets all objections at defiance, 

There is, in my opinion, great reaſon for ſuſpecting, 
that they ſometimes take advantage of this reverential 
modeſty, and impoſe upon ruſtic underſtandings with a 
talſe ſhew of univerſal intelligence; for I do not find 
that they are willing to own themſelves ignorant of any 
thing, or that they diſmiſs any enquirer with a poſitive 
and deciſive an{wer, The court, the city, the park, and 
exchange, are to thoſe men of unbounded obſervation 
equally familiar, and they are alike ready to tell the hour 
at which ſtocks will riſe, or the miniſtry be changed. 

A ſhort reſidence at London entitles a man to know- 
ledge, to wit, to politeneſs, and to a deſpotic and dic- 
tatorial power of preſcribing to the rude multitude, 
whom he condeſcends to honour with a biennial viſt ; 
yet, I know not well upon what motives, I have lately 
found myſelf inclined to cavil at this preſcription, and 
to doubt whether it be not, on ſome occaſions, proper 
to withhold our veneration, till we are more authenti- 
cally convinced of the merits of the claimant, 

It is well remembered here, that, about ſeven years 
ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, remarkable 
for ſtealing eggs, and ſucking them, was taken from the 
ſchool in this pariſh, and ſent up to London to ſtudy rhe 
law. As he had given amongſt us no proof of a ge- 
nius, deſigned by nature for extraordinary performances, 
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he was, from the time of his departure, totally for- 


tten ; nor was there any talk of his vices or virtues, 
bis good or his ill fortune, till laſt ſummer a report burſt 
upon us, that Mr. Frolick was come down in the firſt 
poſt- chaiſe which this village had ſeen, having travelled 
with ſuch rapidity, that one of his poſtillions had broke 
his leg, and another narrowly eſcaped ſuffocation in a 
quickſand; but that Mr, Frolick ſeemed totally un- 
concerned, for ſuch things were never heeded at London. 

Mr. Frolick next day appcared among the gentlemen 
at their weekly meeting on the bowling-green; and 
now were ſeen the effects of a London education. His 
dreſs, his language, his ideas, were all new; and he 
did not much endeavour to conceal his contempt of eyery 
thing that differed from the opinions, or practice, of the 
modiſh world. He ſhewed us the deformity of our 


' ſkirts and ſleeves, informed us where hats of the proper 


ſize were to be ſold, and recommended to us the refor- 
mation of a thouſand abſurdities in our cloaths, our 
cookery, and our converſation, When any of his 
phraſes were unintelligible, he could not ſupprels tbe 
Joy of confeſſed ſuperiority, but frequently delayed the 
explanation, that he might enjoy his triumph over our 
barbarity. | | 
When he is pleaſed to entertain us with a ſtory, he 
takes care to crowd into it the names of ſtreets, ſquares, 
and buildings, with which he knows we are unacquainted. 
The favourite topics of his diſcourſe are the pranks of 
drunkards, and the tricks put upon country gentlemen 
by porters and link-boys. When he is with ladies, he 
tells them of the innumerable pleaſures to which he can 
introduce them; but never fails to hint, how much they 
will be deficient, at their firſt arrival, in the knowledge 


of the town. What it is 0 know the town, he has not 
indeed hitherto informed us; though there is no phraſe 


fo frequent in his mouth, nor any ſcience which he appears 
to think of ſo great a value, or ſo difficult attainment. 

Eut my curioſity has been moſt engaged by the reci- 
tal of his own adventures and achievements. I have 
heard of the union of various characters in ſingle per- 
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5 THE RAMBLER, _ 79. 
foris, but never met with ſuch a conftellation of great 
qualities as this man's narrative affords. Whatever has 
diſtinguiſhed the hero; whatever has elevated the wit; 
whatever has endeared the lover; are all concentered in 
Mr. Frolick, whole life has, for ſeven years, been a res 
gular interchange of intrigues, dangers, and waggeries, 
and who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in every character 
that can he feared, envied, or admired. 

I queſtion whether all the offices of the royal navy 
can bring together, from all their journals, a colle&ion 
of ſo many wonderful eſcapes as this man has known 
upon the Thames, on which he has been a thouſand 
and a thouſand times on the point of periſhing, ſome- 
times by the terrors of fooliſh women in the ſame boat; 
ſometimes by his own acknowledged imprudence in 
paſſing the river in the dark, and ſometimes by ſhoot- 


ing the bridge, under which he has encountered moun- 


tainous waves, and dreadful cataracts. 

Nor leſs has been his temerity by land, nor fewer 
his hazards. He has reeled with giddineſs on the top 
of the Monument: he has croſſed the ſtreet amidſt the 
ruſh of coaches; he has been ſurrounded by robberies 
without number; he has headed parties at the play- 
houſe ; he has ſcaled the windows of every toaſt, of what= 
ever condition ; he has been hunted for whole winters 
by his rivals; he has ſlept upon bulks; he has cut chairs; 
he has bilked coachmen; he has reſcued his friends from 
the bailiffs ; has knocked down the conſtable ; has bul- 
lied the juſtice, and performed many other exploits, that 
have filled the town with wonder and with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his underſtanding than 
his bravery ; for he informs us, that he is, at London, 
the eſtabliſhed arbitrator of all points of honour, and 


the decifive judge of all performances of genius; that 


no muſical performer is in reputation till the opinion of 

Frolick has ratified his pretenſions; that the theatres 

ſuſpend their ſentence till he begins to clap or hiſs, in 

which all are proud to concur : that no public enter- 

tainment has failed or ſucceeded; but becauſe he oppoſed 

or favoured it; that all controverſies at the gaming-rable 
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are referred to his determination; that he adjuſts the 


ceremonial at every aſſembly, and preſcribes every ta- 


ſhion of pleaſure or of dreſs. 


With cvery man whoſe name occurs in the papers of 


the day, he is intimately acquainted z and there are 


very few poſts, either in the ſtate or army, of which he 


nas not more or leſs influenced the diſpolal. He has 


been very frequently conſulted both upon war and 
peace ; but the time is not yet come when the nation 
ſhall know how much it is indebted to the genius of 
Frolick. , 

Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe declarations, I cannot 
hitherto perſuade myſelf to ſee that Mr. Frolick has 
more wit, or knowledge, or courage than the reſt of 
mankind, or that any uncommon enlargement of his fa- 


culties has happened in: the time ot his abſence, For 


when he talks on ſubje&ts known to the reſt of the com- 
pany, he has no advantage over us, but by catches of 
interruption, briſkneſs of interrogation, and pertneſs of 
contempt; and therefore if he has ſtunned the world 
with his name, and gained a place in the firſt ranks of 
humanity, I cannot but conclude, that either a little 
underſtanding confers eminence at London, or that 
Mr. Frolick thinks us unworthy of the exertion of his 
powers, or that his faculties are benumbed by rural ſtu- 
pidity, as the magnetic needle loſes its animation in 
the polar climes. 

I would not, however, like many haſty philoſophers, 
ſearch after the cauſe till I am certain of the effect; and 
therefore I deſire to be informed, whether you have yet 


heard the great name of Mr. Frolick. It he is cele- 
brated by other tongues than his own, I ſhall willingly 
_ propagate his praiſe; but it he has ſwelled among us 


with empty boaſts, and honours conferred only by him- 

felt, I ſhall treat him with ruſtic ſincerity, and drive 

him as an impoſtor from this part of the kingdom, to 

tome region of more credulity. | 
I am, &c. 


RuglcoLA 
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Nunc ego triptolemi cuperem conſcendere currus, 
. Mifit in ignotam qui rude ſemen humum : 
Nunc ego Medez vellem frenare dracones, 
Quos habuit fu jens arya, Corinthe, tua; 
Nunc ego jactandas optarem ſumere pennas, 
sive tuas, Perſeu: Dedale, five tuas. Ovid. 


Now would I mount his car, whoſe bounteous hand 
Firſt fow'd with teeming ſeed the furrow'd land: 

Now to Medza's dragons fix my reins, 

That ſwiftly hore her from Corinthian plains 

Now on Dædalian waxen pinions ftray, ; 
or thoſe which wafted Perſeus on his way, F. Lewis. 


3 To the Rambler. 


I AM a young woman of very large fortune, which, 


if my parents would have been perſuaded to comply 
with the rules and cuſtoms of the polite parts of man- 
kind, might long ſince have raifed me to the higheſt 
honours of the female world ; but fo ſtrangely have they 


hitherto contrived to waſte my life, that I am now on 


the borders of twenty, without having ever danced but 
at our monthly aſſembly, or been toaſted but among a 
few gentlemen of the neighbourhood, or ſeen any com- 
pany in which it was worth a wiſh to be diftinguiſhed, 

My father having impaired his patrimony in ſolicit- 
ing a place at court, at laſt grew wiſe enough to ceaſe 
his purſuit ; and, to repair the conſequences of expen- 
five attendance and negligence of his affairs, married 4 
lady much older than himſelf, who had lived in the 
faſhionable world till ſhe was conſidered as an incum- 
brance upon parties of pleaſure, and, as I can collect from 
incidental informations, retired from gay aſſemblies juſt 
1 enough to eſcape the mortifications of univerſal 
neglect, | 

She was, however, ſtill rich, and not yet wrinkled. 


My father was too diſtreſsfully embarraſſed to think 


much on any thing but the means of extrication; and 
though it is not likely that he wanted the delicacy which 
polite converſation will always produce in underſtand- 
ings not remarkably defective, yet he was contented 
with a match, by which he might be ſet free from in- 
conveniencies, that would have deſtroyed all the plea- 
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282 THE RAMBLER. 
ſures of imagination, and taken from ſoſtneſs and beauty 
the power of delighting. Z 


treatment in the world, and married, though without 
any diſlike of each other, yet principally for the fake 
of ſetting themſelves free from dependence on Caprice 
or faſhion, they ſoon retired into the country, and de- 
voted their lives to rural buſineſs and diverſions, 

They had not much reaſon to regret the change of 
their fituation; for their vanity, which had ſo long 
been tormented by neglect and diſappointment, was 


Their long familiarity with public life made them the 


the mode; and it was ſufficient to entitle any family to 
ſome conſideration, that they were known to viſit Mrs. 
Courtly's. 

In this ſtate they were, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of no- 
veliſts, made happy by the birth of your correſpondent. 
My parents had no other child; I was therefore not 


of coheireſſes, whoſe fortunes being equal, would pro- 
bably have conferred equal merit, and procured equal 
regard; and as my mother was now old, my under- 
ſanding and my perſon had fair play; my enquiries were 
not checked; my advances towards importance were not 
repreſſed; and I was ſoon ſuffered to tell my own opi- 
nions, and early accuſtomed to hear my bed Waver 

By thele accidental advantages I was much exalted 
above the young ladies with whom I converſed, and 
was treated by them with great deference. I ſaw 
none who did not ſeem to confeſs my ſuperiority, and 
to be held in awe by the ſplendour of my appearance 
for the fondneſs of my father made him pleaſed to 


- fee me dreſſed, and my mother had no vanity nor ex- 


pences to hinder her from concurring with his inclina- 
tions. | | 


after any thing beyond the circle of our viſits ; and here 


As they were both ſomewhat diſguſted with their 


here gratified with every honour that could be paid them. 


oracles of all thoſe who aſpired to intelligence, or polite- 
_ nels, My father dictated politics, my mother preſcribed 


brow beaten by a ſaucy brother, or loſt in a multitude 


Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much defire 
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I ſhould have quietly continued to portion out my time 
among my books, and my needle, and my company, 
had not my curioſity been every moment excited by the 
converſation of my parents, who, whenever they fat down 
to familiar prattle, and endeayour the entertainment of 
each other, immediately tranſport themſelves to London, 
and relate ſome adventure in a hackney- coach, ſome 
frolic at a maſquerade, ſome converſation in the Park, 
or ſome quarrel at an aſſembly ; dilplay the magnih - 
cence of a birth-night, relate the conquetts of maids of 
honour, or a give hiſtory of diverſions, ſhows, and en- 
tertainments, which I had never known but from their 
accounts. 

I am fo well verſed in the hiſtory of the gay world, 
that I can relate, with great punctuality, the lives of 
all the laſt race of wits and beauties; can enumerate, 
with exact chronology, the whole ſucceſſion of celebrated 
fingers, muſicians, tragedians, comedians, and harle- 
quins; can tell from the laſt twenty years all the changes, 
of taſhion ; and am, indeed, a complete antiquary with 
reſpect to head dreſſes, dances, and operas. 

You will eafily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I could 
not hear theſe narratives, for ſixteen years together, 
without ſuffer ing ſome impreſſion, and wiſhing myſelf 
nearer to thoſe places where every hour brings ſome new 
pleaſure, and life is diverfified with an unexhauſted ſue- 
ceſſion of feliciry. | | 

I indeed often aſked my mother why ſhe left a place 
which ſhe recolletted with fo much delight, and why ſhe 
did not vifit London once a year, like {ome other ladies, 
and initiate me in the world by ſhewing me its amuſe- 
ments, its grandeur, and its variety. But ſhe always 
told me that the days which the had ſeen were ſuch as 
would never come again; that all diverſions are now de- 
generated; that the converſation of the preſent age is 
inſipid; that their faſhions are unbecoming, their cuſtoms 
ablurd, and their morals corrupt; that there 1s no ray 
left of the genius which enlightened the times that ſhe 
remembers ; that no one who had ſeen, or heard, the 
ancient performers, would be able to bear'the bunglers 
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of this deſpicable age; and that there is now neither 
politeneſs nor pleaſure, nor virtue, in the world. She 
therefore aſſures me that ſhe conſults my happineſs by 
keeping me at home, for I ſhould now find nothing but 
vexation and diſguſt, and ſhe ſhould be aſhmed to ſee 
me pleaſed with ſuch fopperies and trifles, as take up 
the thoughts of the preſent ſet of young people. 

With this anſwer I was kept quiet for ſeveral years, 
and thought it no great inconvenience to be confined to 
the country, till laſt ſummer a young gentleman and 
his filter came down to paſs a few months with one of 
our neighbours, They had generally no great regard 
tor the country ladies, but diftingutſhed me by a parti- 
cular complaiſance ; and as we grew intimate, gave 


me ſuch a detail of the elegance, the ſplendour, the 


mirth, the happineſs of the town, that I am reſolved 
to be no longer buried in ignorance and obſcurity, but 
to ſhare with other wits the joy of being admired, and 
divide with other beauties the empire of the workd. 

I do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate and 
impartial compariſon, that I am exceeded by Belinda in 
beauty, in wit, in judgment, in knowledge, or in any 
thing, but a kind of gay, lively familiarity, by which ſhe 
mingles with ſtrangers as with perſons long acquainted, 
and which enables her to diſplay her powers without 
any obſtruction, heſitation, or confuſion. Yet ſhe can 
relate a thouſand civilities- paid to her in public, can 
produce, from a hundred lovers, letters filled with praiſes, 
proteſtations, ecſtaſies, and deſpair : has been handed 
by dukes to her chair; has been the occaſion of innu- 
merable quarrels ; has paid twenty viſits in an after- 
noon ; been invited to fix balls in an evening, and been 
torced to retire to lodgings in the country from the 
:mpertunity of courtſhip, and the fatigue of pleaſure, 

[ tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will ftay here no longer. 
[ have at laſt prevailed upon my mother to fend me to 
town, and ſhall ſet out in three weeks on the grand 
expedition. I intend to live in public, and to crowd 
into the winter every pleaſure which money can pur» 
chaſe and every honour which beauty can obtain. 
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"TRA THE RAMBLER. 28g 
But this tedious interval bow ſhall I endure? Can- 
not you alleviate the miſery of delay by ſome pleafing 
deſcription of the entertainments of the town? I can 
read, I can talk, I can think of nothing elſe ; and if 
you will not ſooche my impatience, heigtften my ideas, 
and animate my hopes, you may write for thoſe who 
have more leiſure, but are not to expect any longer the 
honour of being read by thole eyes which are now intent 


only on conqueſt and deſtruction. RHODOCLIA, 
— — rn. —— — 
No. LXIII. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1750. 
——gͥ Habebat ſæpe ducentos 


Sepe decem ſervos; modo reges atque tetrarchas 
Omnia magna loquens; modo, fit mihi menta triples, et 
Concha ſalis puri, ettoga, que defendere frigus, 
Quamvis-cralla, queat. Hor. 


Now with two hundred flaves he crowds his train; 

Now walks with ten, in high and haughty ftrain, 

At morn, of kings and governors he prates; 

At night--«* a frugal table, O ye fates! 

© A little ſhell, the ſacred 1alt to hold; | 

A ud clothes, tho? coarſe to keep me from the cold. Francit. 


T has been remarked, perhaps, by every writer who 
A has left behind him obſervations upon life, that no 
man is pleaſed with his preſent ſtate; which proves 
equally unſatis factory, ſays Horace, whether fallen upon 
by chance, or choſen with deliberation ; we are always 
diſguſted with ſome circumſtance or other of our ſitua- 
tion, and imagine the condition of others more abundant 
in bleſſings, or leſs expoſed to calamities. 

This univerſal diſcontent has been generally men- 
tioned with great ſeverity of cenſure, as unreaſonable in 
itſelf, ſince of two, equally envious of each other, both 
cannot have the larger ſhare of happineſs, and as tend- 
ing to darken lite with unneceſſary gloom, by with- 
drawing our minds from the contemplation and enjoy- 
ment of that happineſs which our (tate affords us, and 
fixing our attention upon foreign objects, which we 
only behold to depreſs ourſelves, and increaſe our miſery 
by injurious compariſons. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others predomt 
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rates in the heart, ſo as to excite reſolutions of obtain- 

ing, at whatever price, the condition to which ſuch 

tranſcendent privileges are ſuppoſed to be annexed ; 

when it burſts into action, and produces fraud, violence, 

and injuſtice, it is to be purſued with all the rigour of 

legal puniſhments. But while 2 only upon the 
I 


thoughts, it diſturbs none but him who has happened 
to admit it, and, however it may interrupt content, 
makes no attack on piety or virtue, I cannot think it 
ſo far criminal or ridiculous, but that it may delerve 
ſome pity, and admit ſome excuſe. ; 

That all are equally happy, or miſerable, I ſuppoſe 
none is ſufficiently enthuſtaſtical to maintain ; becauſe, 
though we cannot judge of the condition of others, yet 
every man has found frequent viciſſitudes in his own 
tate, and mult therefore be convinced that life is ſuſcep · 
tible of more or leſs felicity. What then ſhall forbid us 
to endeavour the alteration of that which is capable of 
being improved, and to graſp at augmentations of good, 
when we know it poſſible to be increaſed, and believe 
that any particular change of ſituation will increaſe. it ? 

It he that finds himſelf uneaſy may reaſonably make 

efforts to rid himſelf from vexation, all mankind have a 
ſufficient plea for ſome degree of reſtleſſneſs, and the 
fault ſeems to be little more than too much temerity of 
concluhon in favour of ſomething not yet experienced, 
and too much readineſs to believe that the miſery which 
our own paſſions and appetites produce, is brought upon 
us by accidental cauſes and external efficients. 
It is, indeed, frequently diſcovered by us, that we 
complained too haſtily of peculiar hardſhips, and ima- 
gined ourſelves diſtinguiſhed by embarraſſments, in 
which other claſſes of men are equally entangled. We 
often change a lighter for a greater evil, and wiſh our- 
ſelves reſtored again to the ſtate from which we thought 
it deſirable to be delivered. But this knowledge, though 
it is eaſily gained by the trial, is not always attainable 
any other way; and that error cannot juſtly be re- 
proached, which reaſon could not obviate, nor prudence 
avoid, 
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To take a view at once diftint and comprehenſive 
of human life, with all its intricacies of combination, 
and yarieties of connexion, is beyond the power of mortal 
intelligences. Of the ſtate with which practice has not 
acquainted us, we ſnatch a 2 we diſcern a point, 
and regulate the reſt by paſſion, and by fancy. In this 
enquiry every favourite prejudice, every innate defire, 


is buſy to deceive us. We are unhappy, at leaſt leſs - 


happy than our nature ſeems to admit; we neceſſarily 
deſire the melioration of our lot; what we defire, we 
very reaſonably ſeek, and what we ſeek we are naturally 
eager to believe that we have found, Our confidence is 
often diſappointed, but our reaſon is not convinced 
and there is no man who does not hope for ſomething 
which he has not, though perhaps his wiſhes lie inactive, 
becauſe he foreſees the difficulty of attainment. As a- 
mong the numerous ſtudents of Hermetic philoſophy, 


not one appears to have deſiſted from the taſk of tranſ- 


mutation from conviction of its impoſſibility, but from 
wearineſs of toi}, or impatience of delay, a broken body, 
or exhaulted fortune, | 
Irreſolution and mutability are often the faults of 
men whoſe views are wide, and whoſe imagination is 
vigorous and excurſive, becauſe they cannot confine their 
thoughts within their own boundaries of action, but are 
continually ranging overall the ſcenes of human exiſtence, 
and conſequently are often apt to conceive that they fall 
upon new regions of pleaſure, and ſtart new poſſibilities 


of happineſs. Thus they are buſied with a perpetual 


ſucceſſion of ſchemes, and paſs their lives in alternate 


elation and ſorrrow, for want of that calm and immovea- 
ble acquieſcence in their condition by which men of 
flower underſtandings are fixed for ever to a certain 
point, or led on in the plain beaten track which their 
tathers and grandfires have trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life, equally inviting to the 
proſpect, that will always have the diſadvantage which 
we have already tried; becauſe the evils which we have 
felt we cannot extenuate; and though we have, perhaps, 
from nature, the power as well of aggravating the ea« 
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288 THE RAMBLER. 
lamity which we fear, as of heightening the bleſſing we 
expect, yet, in thoſe meditations which we indulge by 
choice, and which are not forced upon the mind by ne- 
ceſſity, we have always the art of fixing our regard upon 


the more pleaſant images, and ſuffer hope to diſpoſe the 


lights by which we look upon futurity. 

The good and ill of different modes of life are ſome- 
times ſo equally oppoſed, that perhaps no man ever yet 
made his choice between them upon a full conviction and 
adequate knowledge; and therefore fluctuation of will 
is not more wonderful, when they are propoſed to the 
election, than oſcillations of a beam charged with equal 
weights, The mind no ſooner imagines itſelf deter- 
mined by ſome prevalent advantage, than ſome conveni- 
ence of equal weight is diſcovered on the other fide, and 
the reſolutions which are ſuggeſted by the niceſt exami- 
nation are often repeated as ſoon as they are taken. 

Eumenes, a young man of great abilities, inherited a 
large eſtate from a father long eminent in conſpicuous, 
employments. His father, harraſſed with competitions, 
and perplexed with multiplicity of buſineſs, recommended 
the quiet of a private ſtation with ſo much torce, that 
Eumenes for ſome years reſiſted every motion of ambiti- 
ous wiſhes; but being once provoked by the fight of 
oppreſſion, which he could not redreſs, he began to 
think it the duty of an honeſt man to enable himſelf to 
protect others, and gradually felt a deſire of greatneſs, 
excited by a thouſand projects of advantage to his 
country. His fortune placed him in the ſenate, his 
knowledge and eloquence advanced him at court, and 
he pofleſſed that authority and influence which he had 
reſolved to exert for the happineſs of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with greatnets, and was 
in a ſhort time convinced, that, in proportion as the 
power of doing well is enlarged, the temptations to do 
il are multiplied and enforced. He felt himſelf every 
moment in danger of being either ſeduced, or driven 
from his honeſt purpoſes. Sometimes a friend was to be 
gratified, and ſometimes a rival to be cruſhed, by means 
which his conſcience could not approve. Sometimes he 
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was forced to comply with the prejudices of the public, 1 
and ſometimes with the ſchemes of the miniſtry, He = 
was by degrees wearied with perpetual ſtruggles to | 
unite policy and virtue, and went back to retirement as #1 
the ſhelter of innocence, perſuaded that he could only 14 
hope to benefit mankind by a blameleſs example of private 1 
virtue. Here he ſpent ſome years in tranquillity and 1 
beneficence; but finding that corruption increaſed, and (1 
talſe opinions in government prevailed, he thought him- 
ſelf again ſummoned to poſts of puhlic truſt, from 
which new evidence of his own weakneſs again deter- 0 


mined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconſtant by virtue and by 
vice, by two much or too little thought; yet inconſtancy, 
however dignified by its motives, is always to be avoid- 
ed, becauſe life allows us but a ſmall time for enquiry 
and. experiment; and he that ſteadily endeavours at ex- 
cellence, in whatever employment, will more benefit 
mankind than he that heſitates in chuſing his part till 
he is called to the performance. The traveller that re- 
ſolutely follows a rough and winding path will ſooner 
reach the end of his journey than he that is always 
changing his direction, and waſtes the hours of day-light 
in looking for ſmoother ground, and ſhorter paſſages. 

— 8 | m——_— 
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Idem velle, et idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia eſt. Salluft, 
To live in friendſhip is to have the ſame deſires and the ſame averſions, 1 


WA” Socrates was building himſelf a houſe at 
Athens, being aſked, by one that obſerved the 
littleneſs of the deſign, why a man fo eminent would 
not have an abode more ſuitable to his dignity ? he re- 
plied, that he ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently accom- 
modated if he could ſee that narrow habitation filled 

with real friends. Such was the opinion of this great 
maſter of human life concerning the infrequency of 
ſuch an union of minds as might deſerve the name of 
friendſhip, that, among the multitudes whom vanity 1 
er curioſity, civility or veneration, crowded about i 
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290 THE RAMBLER. 
him, he did not expect that very ſpacious apartments 
would be neceſſary to contain all that ſhould regard 
him with ſincere kindneſs, or adhere to him with ſteady 
fidelity. c 
So many qualities are indeed requiſite to the poſſi, 
bility of friendſhip, and fo many accidents muſt con- 
cur to its riſe and its continuance, that the greateſt 
part of mankind content themſelves without it, and 
ſupply its place as they can, with intereſt and de- 
pendance. , 
Multitudes are unqualified for a conſtant and warm 
reciprocation of benevolence, as they are incapacitated 
for any other elevated excellence, by perpetual atten- 
tion to their intereſt, and unreſiſting tubjection to their 


paſſions. Long habits may ſuperinduce inability to 


deny any deſire, or repreſs, by ſuperior motives, the 
importunities of any immediate gratification, and an, 
inveterate ſelfiſhneſs will imagine all advantages dimi- 
niſhed in proportion as they are communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corruption, 
but many varieties of diſpoſition, not inconfiltent, 
with common degrees of virtue, may exclude friend- 
ſhip from the heart. Some, ardent enough in their 
benevolence, and defective neither in officiouſneſs. 
nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, ſoon at- 


trated by new objects, diſguſted without offence, and 


alienated without enmity. Others are ſoft and flexi« 
ble, eafily influenced by reports or whitpers, ready 


to catch alarms from every dubious circumſtance, and. 


to liſten to every ſuſpicion which envy and flattery 
ſhall ſuggeſt ; to follow the opinion of every confident 
adviſcr, and move by the impulſe of the laſt breath, 
Some are impatient of contradiction, more willing 
to go wrong by their own judgment, than to be in- 
debted for a better or ſafer way to the ſagacity of an- 
other: inclined to confider counſel as iniult, and en- 
quiry as want of confidence; and to confer their re- 
gard on no other terms than unreſerved ſubmiſſion, 
aud implicit compliance. Some are dark and involved, 
qually careful to conceal good and bad purpoſes, and 
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pleaſed with producing effects by inviſible means, and 
ſhewing their deſign only in its execution. Others 
are univerſally communicative, alike open to ever 
eye, and equally profuſe of their own ſecrets and thoſe 
of others, without the neceſlary vigilance of caution, 
or the honeſt arts of prudent integrity: ready to ac- 
cuſe without malice, and to betray without treachery. 
Any of theſe may be uſeful to the community, and 
pas through the world with the reputation of good 
purpoſes and uncorrupted morals, but they are unfit 
for cloſe and tender intimacies. He cannot properly 
be choſen for a friend whoſe kindneſs is exhaled by 
its own warmth, or frozen by the firſt blaſt of ſlan- 
der; he cannot be a uſeful counſellor who will hear 
no opinion but his own ; he will not much invite con- 
fidence whoſe principal maxim is to ſuſpect; nor can 
the candour and frankneſs of that man be much 
eſteemed who ſpreads his arms to human kind, and 
makes every man, without diſtinction, a denizen of his 
boſom. 7 

That friendſhip may be at once fond and laſting, 
there muſt not 9 be an equal virtue on each part, but 
virtue of the ſame kind; not only the ſame end muſt 
be propoſed, but the ſame means mult be approved by 
both. We are often, by ſuperficial accompliſhments 


and accidental endearments, induced to love thoſe 


whom we cannot eſteem ;_ we are ſometimes, by great 
abilities, and inconteſtible evidences of virtue, com- 
pelled to eſteem thoſe whom we cannot love. But friend= 
ſhip, compounded of eſteem and love, derives from one 
its tenderneſs, and its permanence from the other; and 
therefore requires not only that its candidates ſhould 
gain the judgment, but that they ſhould attra& the 
affections; that they ſhould not only be firm in the 
day of diſtreſs, but gay in the hour of jollity ;—not 
only uſeful in exigencies, but pleaſing in familiar 
life; their preſence ſhould give cheerfulneſs as well 
as courage, and diſpel alike the gloom of fear and of 
melancholy. 

To this mutual complacency is generally requiſite 

Bbz 
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an uniformity of opinions, at leaſt of thoſe active and 


conſpicuous principles which diſcriminate parties in My 
government, and ſects in religion, and which every day G 
operate, more or leſs, on the common buſineſs of lite. 
For though great tenderneſs has, perhaps, been ſome- 1 
times known to continue between men eminent in con- 8 
trary factions, yet ſuch friends are to be ſhewn rather as 5 
prodigies than examples; and it is no more proper to 5 
regulate our conduct by ſuch inſtances, than to leap a 
precipice, becauſe ſome have fallen from it, and/eſcaped 
with life, 7 
It cannot but be extremely difficult to preſerve - J 
private kindneſs in the midſt of public oppoſition, in ke 
which will neceſſarily be involved a thouſand incidents, 1 
extending their influence to converſation and privacy. 17 
Men engaged, by moral or religious motives, in con- 1 
trary parties, will generally look with different eyes b 
upon every man, and decide almolt every queſtion upon — 
different principles. When ſuch occaſions of diſpute 
happen, to comply is to betray our cauſe, and to main- "M 
fain friendſhip by ceaſing to deſerve it; to be ſilent, is A 
to loſe the happineſs and dignity of independence, to 
live in perpetual conſtraint, and to deſert, if not to be- h 
tray : and who ſhall determine which of two friends ſhall p 
yield, where neither believes himſelf miſtaken, and both * 


confeſs the importance of the queſtion? What then re- 
mains but contradiction and debate ? and from thoſe 
what can be expected but acrimony and vehemence, the 
inſolence of triumph, the vexation of defeat, and, in 
time, a wearineſs of conteſt, and an extinction of bene- 
volence? Exchange of endearments and intercourſe of 
civility may continue, indeed, as boughs may tor a 
while be verdant, when the root is wounded ; bur the 
poiſon of diſcord is infuſed ; and, though the counte- 
nance may preſerve its (mile, the heart is hardening and 
contracting. | 
That man will not be long agreeable whom we ee 
only in times of ſeriouſneſs and ſeverity ; and, therefore, 
to maintain the ſoftneſs and ſerenity of benevolence, it 
is uecetlary that friends partake each other's pleaſures as 
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well as cares, and be led to the ſame diverſions by 
ſimilitude of taſte. This is however not to be con- 
ſidered as equally indiſpenſible with conformity of 
principles, becauſe any man may honeſtly, according 
to the precepts of Horace, reſign the gratifications of 
taſte to the humour of another; and friendſhip may 
well deſerve the ſacrifice of pleaſure, though not of 
conſcience. . 

It was once confeſſed to me, by a painter, that no 
profeſſor of his art ever loved another. This declara - 
tion is ſo far juſtified by the knowledge of life, as to 
damp the hopes of warm and conſtant friendſhip between 
men whom their ſtudies have made competitors, and 
whom every favourer and every cenſurer are hourly 
inciting againſt each other. The utmoſt expectation 
that experience can warrant, is, that they ſhould for- 
bear open hoſtilities, and ſecret machinations ; and, 
when the whole fraternity is attacked, be able to unite 
againſt a common foe. Some, however, though tew, 
may perhaps be found, in whom emulation has not 
been able to overpower generoſity, who are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from lower beings by nobler motives than the love 
of fame, and can preſerve the ſacred flame of triend- 
ſhip from the guſts of pride, and the rubbiſh of in- 
tereſt. | 

Friendſhip is ſeldom laſting but between equals, or 
where the ſuperiority on one fide is reduced by ſome 
equivalent. advantage on the other. Benefits which 
cannot be repaid, and obligations which cannot be diſ- 
charged, are not commonly found to increaſe affection z. 
they excite gratitude, indeed, and heighten veneration, 
but commonly take away that ealy freedom, and fami= 
liarity of intercourſe, without which, though there 
may be fidelity, and zeal, and admiration, there can- 
not be triendſhip. Thus imperfe& are all earthly 
bleſſings ; the great effect of friendſhip is beneficence,, 
yet by the firſt act of uncommon kindneſs it is endan- 
gered, like plants that bear their fruit and die, Yet this 
conſideration ought not to reſtrain bounty, or repreſs 
compaition, for duty is to be preferred before conve- 
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nience ; and he that loſes part of the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip by his generoſity, gains in its place the gratula- 
tion of his conſcience, 


— 
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—— Garrit aniles 
Exre fabellas - Nor. 


The cheerful ſage, wken ſolemn dictates fail, 
Conceals the moral couuſel in a tale. 


BIDAH, the ſon of Abenſina, left the caravanſera 


early in the morning, and purſued his journey 


through the plains of Indoſtan. He was freſh and vi- 
gorous with reſt ; he was animated with hope; he was 
incited by deſire; he walked ſwiftly forward over the 


vallies, and ſaw the hills gradually riſing before him. 


As he paſſed along, his ears were delighted with the 
morning ſong of the bird of Paradiſe, he was fanned by 
the laſt flutters of the ſinking breeze, and ſprinkled with 
dew by groves of ſpices ; he {ſometimes contemplated the 
towering height of the oak, monarch of the hills; and 
ſometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the primroſe, 
eldeſt daughter of the ſpring : all his ſenſes were grati- 
fied, and all care was baniſhed from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the ſun approached his meri- 
dian, and the increaſing heat preyed upon his ſtrength ; 
he then looked round about him for ſome more commo- 
dious path, He ſaw, on his right hand, a grove that 
ſeemed to wave its ſhades as a ſign of invitation; he en- 
tered it, and found the goolneſs and verdure irreſiſtibly 
pleaſant. He did not, however, forget whither he was 
travelling, but found a narrow way, bordered with 
flowers, which appeared to have the {ame direction with 
the main road, and was pleaſed that, by this happy ex- 
privy he had found means to unite pleature with 

uſineſs, and to gain the rewards of diligence without 
ſuffering its fatigues. He therefore ſtill continued to 
walk, for a time, without the leaſt remiſſion of his ar- 
dour, except that he was ſometimes tempted to ſtop by 
the muſic of the birds, whom the heat had afſembled 
in the ſhades; and ſometimes aravied himſelf with 
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plucking the flowers, that covered the banks on] either 
ſides, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. At 
laſt the green path began to decline from its firſt ten- 
dency, and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled 
with fountains, and murmuring with water - falls. Here 
Obidah pauſed for a time, and began to confider whe- 
ther it were longer ſafe to forſake the known and com- 


mon track; but remembering that the heat was now in 


its greateſt violence, and that the plain was duſty and 
uneven, he reſolved to purſue the new path, which he 
ſuppoſed only to make a tew meanders, in compliauce 
with the varieties of the ground, and to end at laſt in 
the commdn road. 

Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed his 
pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined him to 
lay hold on every new object, and give way to every 
ſenſation that might ſooth or divert him. He liſtened to 
every echo, he mounted every hill for a freſh proſpect, he 
turned aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed himſelf with 
tracing the courſe of a gentle river that rolled among the 
trees, and watered a large region with innumerable cir» 
cumvolutions. In thele amuſements the hours paſſed 


away uncounted, his deviations had perplexed his me- 
mory, and he knew not towards what point to travel. 


He ſtood penſive and confuſed, afraid to go forward leſt 
he ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious that the time of Joi- 
tering was now paſt, While he was thus tortured with 
uncertainty, the ſky was overſpread with clouds, the 
day vaniſhed from before him, and a ſudden tempeſt 
gathered round his head, He was now rouſed by his 
danger to a quick and painful remembrance of his folly ; 
he now ſaw how happineſs is loſt when eafe is conſulted 
he lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted him 
to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty cu- 
rioſity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he 


was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap 


of thunder broke his meditation. 
He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had paſſed, 
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and try to find ſome iſſue where the wood might open. 


into the plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the ground, 
and commended his liſe to the Lord of nature, He roſe 
with confidence and tranquillity, and preſſed on with his 
ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts of the deſert were in 


motion, and on every hand were heard the mingled ' 


howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration; all 
the horrors of darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him! 
the winds roared in the woods, and the torrents tumbled 
from the hills— | & 
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Work'd into ſudden rage by wint'ry thow'rs, 
Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours 5 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 


Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whe- 
ther he was every moment drawing nearer to ſafety or 
to deſtruction. At length not fear but labour began to 
overcome him; his breath grew ſhort, and his knees 
trembled ; and he was on the point of lying down in 


reſignation to his fate, when he beheld through the- 


bramhles the glimmer of a taper. He advanced towards 
the light, and finding that it' proceeded from the cottage 
of a hermit, he called humbly at the door, and obtained 
admiſſion. The old man ſet before him ſuch proviſions 
as he had collected for himſelf, on which Obidah fed 
with eagerneſs and gratitude. 

When the repaſt was over —“ tell me, ſaid the her- 
© mit, by what chance thou haſt been brought hither? 
© I have been now twenty years an inhabitant of the 
* wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw a man before.“ Obi- 
dah then related the occurrences of his journey, without 
any concealment or palliation, | 

Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors and follies, 
© the dangers and eſcape, of this day, fink deep into thy 
© heart. Remember, my ſon, that human life is the 
journey of a day. We riſe in the morning of youth, 
© full of vigour and full of expectation; we let forward 


© with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety and with diligence, 


- 
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and travel on a while in the ſtrait road of piety to- 
* wards the manſions of reſt. In a ſhort time we remit 
© our fervour, and endeavour to find ſome mitigation of 
© our duty; and ſome more eaſy means of obtaining the 
© ſame end. We then relax our vigour, and reſolve no 
longer to be terrified with crimes at a diſtance, but 
© rely upon our own conſtancy, and venture to approach 
© what we reſolve never to touch. We thus enter the 
© bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of ſecurity. 
© Here the heart ſoftens and vigilance ſubſides; we are 
then willing to inquire whether another advance cannot 
© be made, and whether we may not, at leaſt, turn 
© our eyes upon the gardens 4 pleaſure. We ap- 
© proach them with ſcruple and heſitation; we enter 
© them, but enter timorous and trembling, and al- 
© ways hope to paſs through them without loſing the 
© road of virtue, which we for a while keep in our 
© ſight, and to which we propoſe to return. But 
© temptation ſucceeds temptation, and one compliance 
© prepares us for another; we in time loſe the happi- 
© neſs of innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſen- 


© ſual gratifications. By degrees we let fall the remem- 


© brance of our original intention, and quit the only 
adequate object of rational deſire. We entangle 
© ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in luxury, 
© and rove through the labyrinths of inconſtancy, till 


© the darkneſs of old age begins to invade us, and - 


« liſeaſe and anxiety obſtruct our way, We then 
© fook back upon our lives with horror, with ſorrow; 
with repentance; and wiſh, but too often vainly 
© wiſh, that we had not forſaken the ways of virtue. 
Happy are they, my ſon, who ſhall learn from thy 
© example not to deſpair, but ſhall remember, that 
© though the day is paſt, and their ſtrength is waſted, 
© there yet remains one. effort to be made: that re- 
© formation is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere endeavours 
© ever unaſſiſted; that the wanderer may at length 
© return after all his errors: and that he who implores 


© frrength and courage from above, ſhal! find danger 


and difficulty give way befole him. Go now, my 
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. © fon, to thy repoſe; commit thyſelf to the care of 

* Omnipotence ; and, when the morning calls again to 
© toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life. 
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Pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 5 


Vera bona, atque illis multum diverſa, remota 
Erroris nebula. Juv. 


—ů— - How few 
Know their own good; or, knowing it, purſue? 
How void uf reaſon are our hopes and fears? Dryden. 


1 folly of human wiſhes and purſuits has always 
been a ſtanding ſubject of mirth and declamation, 
and has been ridiculed and lamented from age to age 
till perhaps the fruitleſs repetition of complaints and 
cenſures may be juſtly numbered among the ſubjects of 
cenſure and complaint. 

Some of theſe inſtructors of mankind have not con- 
tented themſelves with checking the overflows of paſ- 
ſion, and lopping the exuberance of deſire, but have 
attempted to deſtroy the root as well as the branches; 
and not only to confine the mind within bounds, but to 
| Imooth it for ever by a dead calm. They have em- 
ployed their reaſon and eloquence to perſuade us, that 
nothing is worth the wiſh of a wiſe man: have repre- 
ſeated all earthly good and evil as indifferent, and count- 
ed, among vulgar errors, the dread of pain, and the 
love of life. | | 

It is almoſt always the unhappineſs of a victorious 
diſputant to deſtroy his own authority by claiming 
too _— conſequences, or diffuſing his prepoſition to 
an indefenfible extent. When we have heated our 
zeal ina cauſe, and elated our confidence with ſucceſs, 
we are naturally inclined to purſue the ſame train of 
reaſoning, to eſtabliſh ſome collateral truth, to remove 
ſome adjacent difficulty, and to take in the whole com- 
prehenſion of our ſyſtem. As a prince, in the ard our 
of acquiſition, is willing to ſecure his firſt conqueſt by. 
the addition of another, adds fortreſs to fortreis, and 
city to city, till deſpair and opportunity turn his ene- 
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mies upon him, and he loſes in a moment the glory of a 
reign. | | 

The philoſophers having found an eaſy victory over 
thoſe defires which we produce in ourſelves, and which 
terminate in ſome imaginary ſtate of happineſs unknown 
and unattainable, proceeded to make further inroads upon 
the heart, and attacked at laſt our ſenſes and our in- 
ſtints. They continued to war upon nature with arms, 
by which only folly could be conquered ; they therefore 
loſt the trophies of their former combats, and were con- 
ſidered no longer with reverence or regard. 

Yet it cannot be with juſtice denied, that theſe men 
have been very uſeful monitors, and have left many proofs 
of ſtrong reaſon, deep penetration, and accurate attention 
to the affairs of life, which it is now our buſineſs to ſe- 
parate from the foam of a boiling imagination, and to. 
apply judiciouſly to our own uſe. They have ſhewn, 
that moſt of the conditions of life, which raiſe the envy 
of the timorous, and rouſe the ambition of the daring, 
are empty ſhows of felicity, which, when they become 
familiar, loſe their power of delighting; and that the 
moſt proſperous and exalted have very few advantages 
over a meaner and more obſcure fortune, when their 
dangers and ſolicitudes are balanced again their equi- 
page, their banquets, and their palaces. 

It is natural for every man uninſtructed to murmur 
at his condition, becaule in the general infelicity of life 
he feels his own miſeries, without knowing that they are 
common to all the reſt of the ſpecies; and therefore, 
though he will not be leſs ſenſible of pain by being told 
that others are equally tormented, he will at leaſt he freed 
from the temptation of ſeeking, by perpetual changes, 
that eaſe which is nowhere to be found; and, though 
his diſeaſe ſtill continues, he eſcapes the hazard of exaſ- 
perating it by remedies. | 

The gratifications which afluence of wealth, extent 
of power, and eminence of reputation, confer, muſt be ab 
ways, by their own nature, confined to a very ſmall num- 
ber; and the life of the greater part of mankind muſt be 
loſt in empty wiſhes and painful compariſons, were nog 
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the balm of philoſophy ſhed upon us, and our diſcontent 
at the appearances of an unequal diftribution, ſoothed and 


appealed. 


It ſeemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the great 
maſters of moral learning to deſcend to familiar life, and 
caution mankind againſt that petty ambition which is 

nown among us by the name of Vanity ; which yet had 
been an undertaking not unworthy of the longeſt beard, 
and moſt ſolemn auſterity. For though the paſſions of 


little minds, acting in low ſtations, do not fill the world 


with bloodſhed and devaſtations,or mark, by great events, 
the periods of time, yet they torture the breaſt on which 
they ſeize, infeſt thoſe that are placed within the reach of 
their influence, deſtroy private quiet and private virtue, 
and undermine, inſenſibly, the happineſs of the world. 
The deſire of excellence is laudable, but is very fre- 
quently ill directed. We fall, by chance, into ſome 
claſs of mankind ; and, without conſulting nature or wiſ. 
dom, reſolve to gain their regard by thoſe qualities which 
they happen to eſteem. T once knew a man remarkably 
dim-ſighted, who, by converſing much with country- 


gentlemen, found himſelf irreſiſtibly determined to ſyl- 


van honours. His great ambition was to ſhoot flying, 
and he therefore ſpent whole days jn the woods purſuing 
ame; which, before he was near enough to ſee them, 
855 approach frighted away. | 
When it happens that the deſire tends to objects which 
produce no competition, it may be overlooked with ſome 
indulgence; becauſe, however fruitleſs or abſurd, it can- 
not have ill effects upon the morals. But moſt of our 
enjoyments owe their value to the peculiarity of poſſeſ- 
ſion, and when they are rated at too high a value, give 
occaſion to ſtratagems of malignity, and incite oppoſition, 
hatred, and defamation. The conteſt of two rural beau- 


ties for preference and diſtinction is often ſufficient] 


keen and rancorous to fill their breaſts with all thoſe paſ- 
ſions which are generally thought the curſe only of ſe- 
nates, of armies, and of courts; and the rival dancers of 
an obicure aſſembly have their partiſans and abettors of» 
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tem not leſs exaſperated againſt each other than thoſe who 
are promoting the intereſts of rival monarchs. 
It is common to conſider thoſe whom we find infected 
with an unreaſonable regard for trifling accompliſhments, 
as chargeable with all the conſequences of their folly, 
and as the authors of their own unhappineſs ; but, per- 
haps, thoſe whom we thus ſcorn or deteſt have more 
claim to tenderneſs than has been yet allowed them. Be- 
fore we permit our ſeverity to break looſe upon any fault 
er error, we ought lurely to conſider how much we have 


eountenanced or promoted it. We ſee multitndes huſy 


in the purſuit of riches, at the expence of wiſdom and of 
virtue; but we ſee the reſt of mankind approving their 
conduct, and inciting their eagerneſs, by paying that re- 
gard and deference to wealth which wiſdom and virtue 
enly can deſerve. We ſee women univerſally jealous of 
the reputation of their beauty, and frequently look with 
contempt on the care with which they ſtudy their com- 
plexions, endeavour to preſerve or to ſupply the bloom 
ef youth, regulate every ornament, twiſt their hair into 
curls, and ſhade their faces from the weather. We re- 
commend the care of their nobler part, and tell them how 
little addition is made by all their arts to the graces of 


the mind. But when was it known that female goodneſs - 


ex knowledge was able to attract that officiouinels, or in- 
Sire that ardour which beauty produces whenever it ap- 

ars? And with what hope can we endeavour to per- 
tuade the ladies, that the time ſpent at the toilet is loft 
in vanity, when they have every moment ſome new con- 
viction that their intereſt is more effectually promoted 
by a ribband well diſpoſed, than by the brighteſt act of 
heroic virtue? 

In every inſtance of vanity it will be found, that the 
blame ought to be ſhared among more than it generally 
reaches; all who exalt trifles by immoderate praiſe, or 
inſtigate needleſs emulation by invidious incitements, are 
to. be conſidered as perverters of reaſon, and corrupters 


of the world: and ſince every man is obliged to promote 


happineſs and virtue, he ſhould be careful not to miſlead 
Silke & Cc 
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unwary minds, by appearing to ſet too high a value upon 
things by which no real excellence is conferred. _ 
| — 
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Exiles, the proverb-ſays, ſubſiſt on Hope; 
Deluſive Hope ſtill points to diſtant good, 
To good that mocks approach. MN 


1 is no temper ſo generally indulged 4s Hope; 
other paſſions operate by ſtarts on particular occa- 
ſions, or in certain parts of life ; but hope begins with 
the firſt power of comparing our actual with our poſſible 
ſtate, and attends us through every ſtage and period, al- 
ways urging us forward to new acquiſitions, and hold« 
ing out tome diſtant bleſſing to our view; promiſing us 
either reliet from pain, or increaſe of happineſs. 


Hope is neceſſary in every condition. The miſeries 
of poverty, of ſickneſs, of captivity, would, without this 


comfort, be inſupportable; nor does it appear that the 
happieſt lot of terreſtrial exiſtence can ſet us above the 
want of this general bleſſing, or that life, when the gifts 
of nature and ol fortune are accumulated upon it, would 


not ſtill be wretched, were it not elevated and delighted 
by the expectation of ſome new poſſeſſion, of ſome en- 


joyment yet behind, by which the wiſh ſhall be at la 
ſatisfied, and the heart filled up to its utmoſt extent. 
Hope is indeed very fallacious, and promiſes what it 


ſeldom gives; but its promiles are more valuable than . 
the gifts of fortune, and it ſeldom fruſtrates us without 


aſſuring us of recompenſing the delay by a greater 
bounty. | 

I was muſing on this ſtrange inclination which every 
man feels to deceive himlelf, and conſidering the advan- 
tages and dangers proceeding from this gay proſpect of 
futurity, when, falling aſleep, on a ſudden, I found my- 
{elf placed in a garden, of which my ſight could deſcry 
no limits. Every ſcene about me was gay and gladſome, 
light with ſunſhine, and fragrant with perfuines ; the 
ground was painted with all the variety of ſpring, and 
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all the choir of nature was ſinging in the groves. When 
1 had recovered from the firſt raptures with which the 
confuſion of pleaſure had for a time entranced me, I be- 
gan to take a particular and deliberate view of this de- 
lightful region. I then perceived that I had yet higher 
gratifications to expect, and that, at a {mall diſtance from 
me, there were brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and 
more lofty groves; where the birds, which I yet heard 
but faintly, were exerting all the power of melody. The 
trees ahout me were heautiful with verdure, and fra- 
grant with bloſſoms; but I was tempted to leave them by 
the fight of ripe fruits, which ſeemed to hang only to 
be plucked. I therefore walked haſtily torwards, but 
found, as I proceeded, that the colours of the field 
faded at my approach, the fruit fell before I reached it, 
the birds flew ſtill finging before me; and though F 
preſſed onward with great celerity, I was ſtill in fight 
of pleaſures of which I could not yet gain the poſſeſſion, 
and which ſeemed to mock my diligence, and to retire as 
1 advanced, 

Though I was confounded with ſo many alternations 
of joy and grief, I yet perſiſted to go forward, in hopes 
that theſe fygitive delights would in time be overtaken, 
At length faw an innumerable multitude of every age 
and ſex, who ſeemed all to ake of ſome general feli- 
city ; for every cheek was fluſhed with — and 
every eye ſparkled with eagerneſs: yet each appeared to 
have ſome particular and ſecret pleaſure; and very few 
were willing to communicate their intentions, or extend 
their concern beyond themſelves. Moſt of them ſeemed, 
by the rapidity of their motion, too buſy to gratify the 
curioſity of a ſtranger; and therefore I was content for a 
while to gaze upon them, without interrupting them 
with troubleſome enquiries. At laſt I obſerved one man 
worn with time, and unable to ſtruggle in the crowd ; 
and therefore, ſuppoſing him more at leiſure, I began to 
accoft him; but he turned from me with anger, and told 
me he muſt not be diſturbed, for the great hour of pro- 
jection was now come, when Mercury ſhould loſe his 
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Wings, and Slavery ſhould no longer dig the mine für 


gold. 2 

: L left him, and attempted another, whoſe ſoftneſs of 
mien and eaſy movement gave me reaſon to hope for a 
More agreeable reception; but he told me, with a low 
bow, that nothing would make him more happy than an 
opportunity of ſerving me, which he could not now 


mY » 


want; for a place which he had been twenty years ſoli- 


titing would be ſoon vacant. From him J had recourſe 
to the next who was deyarting in haſte to take poſſeſ- 


| fron of the eſtate of an uncle, who, by the courſe of na- 


ture, could not live long. He that followed was prepar- 
ing to dive for treaſure in a new- invented bell; and an- 


other was on the point of diſcovering the longitude. 
Being thus rejected whereſoever J applied myſelf for 


information, I began to imagine it beſt to deſiſt from en- 
quiry, and try what my own obſervation would diſco- 
ver; but, ſeeing a young man gay and thoughtleſs, I 
reſolved upon one more experiment, and was informed 
that I was in the garden of Hope, the daughter of De- 
fire, and that all thoſe whom I ſaw thus tumultuouily 
buſtling round me, were incited by the promiſes of 
Hope, and haſtening to ſeize the gifts which ſhe held in 
Fer hand, | | 

I turned my fight upward, and ſaw a goddeſs in the 
Bloom of youth, fitting on a throne z around her lay all 
the gifts of fortune, and all the bleſſings of life were 
ſpread abroad to view; ſhe had a perpetual gaiety of a. 


pect, and every one imagined that her ſmile, which was 


impartial and genera], was directed to himſelf, and tri- 
umphed in his own ſuperiority to others, who had con- 
ceived the ſame confidence from the ſame miſtake. 

I then” mounted an eminence, from which I had 2 
more extenſive view of the whole place, and could, with' 
lets perplexity, conſider the different{conduG of the crowds 
that filled it. From this ſtation I obſerved, that the en- 
trance into the garden of Hope was by two gates, one 0 
which was kept by Reaſon, and the other by Fancy + 


Reaſon was ſurly and ſcrupulous, and ſeldom turned the 


key without many interrogatories, and long heſitati on 
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but Fancy was a kind and gentle portreſs ; ſhe held her 


gate wide open, and welcomed all equally to the diſtrict 


under her ſuperintendency; ſo that the paſſage was 
crowded by all thoſe who either feared the examination 
of Reaſon, or had been rejected by her. 

From the gate of Reaſon there was a way to the throne 
of Hope, by a craggy, ſlippery, and winding path, called 
the Streigbt of Difculty, which thoſe who entered with 
the permiſſion of the guard endeavoured to climb. But 
though they ſurveyed the way very cheerfully before 
they began to riſe, and marked out the ſeveral ſtages of 
their progreſs, they commonly found unexpected obſta - 
cles, and were obliged frequently to ſtop on the ſudden, 
where they imagined the way plain and even. A thou- 
fand intricacies embarraſſed them, a thouſand flips threw 
them back, and a thouſand pitfals impeded their advance. 
So formidable were the dangers, and fo frequent the miſ- 
carriages, that many returned from the firſt attempt, and 
many fainted in the midſt of the way; and only a very 
ſmall number were led up to the ſummit of Hope, by the 
hand of Fortitude. Of theſe few, the greater part, when 
they had obtained the gift which Hope had promiſed 
them, regretted the labour which it coſt, and felt, in 
their ſucceſs, the regret of diſappointment ; the reſt re- 
tired with their prize, and were led by Wiſdom to the 
bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could find 
no way to the ſeat of Hope: but though ſhe ſat full in 
view, and held out her gifts with an air of invitation, 
which filled every heart with rapture, the mountain was 
on that fide inacceſſibly ſteep, but ſo channelled and ſhad- 
ed, that none perceived the impoſſibility of aſcending it, 
but each imagined himſelf to have diſcovered a way to 
which the reſt were ſtrangers. Many expedients were 
indeed tried by this induſtrious tribe, of whom ſome were 
making themſelves wings, which others were contriving 
to actuate by the perpetual motion, But with all their 
labour, and all their artifices, they never roſe above the 
ground, or quickly fell back; nor ever approached the 
throne of Hope, ao Rill to gaze at a diſtanoe, 
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and laughed at the flow progreſs of thoſe whom they ſaw 
toiling in the Streigbt of Difficulty. £ 1 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had en- 
tered the garden, without making, like the reſt, an at- 
tempt to climb the mountain, turned immediately te 
the vale of Idleneſs, a calm and undiſturbed retirement, 
from whence they could always have Hope in proſpect, 
and to which they pleaſed themſelves with believing that 
ſhe intended ſpeedily to deſcend, Theſe were indeed 
ſcorned by all the reſt ; but they ſeemed very little af- 
fected by contempt, advice, or reproof, but were reſolved 
to expect at eaſe the favour of the goddeſs. 

Among this gay face I was wandering, and found 
them ready to anſwer all my queſtions, and willing to 


communicate their mirth; but turning round, I ſaw two 


dreadful monſters entering the vale, one of whom I knew 
to be Age, and the other Want, Sport and revelling 
were now at an end, and an univerſal ſhriek of affright 
and diſtreſs burſt out and awaked me. : 


=== 
No. LXVIII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, t756; 


13 recte, cum propter plurima, tunc his 
ræcipue cauſis, ut linguas mancipiorum : 
Contemnas; nam lingua mali pars peſſima ſervi, Fuv, 


Let us live well: were it alone for this, 

The, baneful tongues of ſervants to deſpiſe ; 

Slander, that worſt of poiſons, ever finds 

An eaſy entrance to ignoble minds, Hervey, 


HE younger Pliny has very juſtly obſerved; that of 

actions that deſerve our attention, the moſt ſplendid 
are not always the greateſt, Fame, wonder, and ap- 
plauſe are not excited but by external and adventitious 
eircumſtances, often diſtin and ſeparate from virtue and 
heroiſm. Eminence of ſtation, greatneſs of effect, and 
all the favours of fortune, mult concur to place excel. 


lence in public view; but fortitude, diligence, and pa- 


tience, diveſted of their ſhow, glide unobſerved through 
the crowd of life, and ſuffer and act, though with the 
{ame vigour and conſtancy, yet without pity and without 
praiſe. 3 

This remark may be extended to all parts of life. No. 
thing is to be eſtimated by its effect upon common c yes 
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and common ears. A thouſand miſeries make ſilent and 
inviſible inroads on mankind; and the heart feels innu- 
merable throbs, which never break into complaint. Per- 
haps, likewiſe, our pleaſures are for the moſt part equally 
ſecret, and moſt are borne up by ſome private ſatisfac- 
tion, ſome internal conſciouſneis, ſome latent hope, ſome 
peculiar proſpett which they never communicate, but re- 
ſerve for ſolitary hours and clandeſtine meditation. 
The main of life is, indeed, compoſed of ſmall inci- 
dents and petty occurrences ; of wiſhes for objects not 
remote, and grief for diſappointments of nd fatal conſe- 
quence ; of inſect vexations which ſting us and fly away, 
impertinences which buz a while about us, and are heard 
no more; of meteorous pleaſures which dance before us 
and are diſſipated ; of compliments which glide off the 
ſoul like other muſic, and are forgotten by him that gave, 
and him that reteived them, * | 

Such is the general heap but of which every man is 
to cull his own condition : for, as the chymiſts tell us, 
that all bodies are reſolvable into the ſame elements, and 
that the boundleſs variety of things ariſes from the dif- 
- ferent proportions of very few ingredients; ſo a few pains 
and a few pleaſures are all the materials of human life, 
and of theſe the proportions are partly allotted by Provi- 
dence, and partly left to the arrangement of reaſon and 
of choice, FOO MIO? g a 
As theſe are well or ill diſpoſed, man is for the moſt 
part happy or miſerable. For very few are involved in 
great events, or have their thread of life entwiſted with 
the chain of cauſes on which armies or nations are ſuſ- 
pended; and even thoſe who ſeem wholly buſied in pub- 
lic affairs, and elevated above low cares, or trivial plea- 
ſures, paſs the chief part of their time in familiar and 
domeſtic ſcenes; from theſe they come into public life, 
and to theſe they are every hour recalled by paſſions not 
to be ſuppreſſed ; in theſe they have the reward of their 
toils, and to theſe at laſt they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulneſs to 
thoſe hours which ſplendour cannot gild, and acclama- 


tion cannot exhilarate ; thoſe foft intervals of unbended 
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amuſement, in which a man ſhrinks to his natural-di- 
menſions, and throws aſide the ornaments or diſguiſes 
which he feels in privacy to he uſeleſs incumbrances, 
and to loſe all effect when they become familiar. To be 
happy at home is the ultimate reſult of all ambition, the 
end to which every enterpriſe and labour tends, and of 


which every delire prompts the proſecution. 


It is indeed at home that every man muſt be known 
by thoſe who would make a juſt eſtimate either of his 
virtue or felicity z for ſmiles and embroide alike 
occaſional z and the mind is often dreſſed for ſhow in 
painted honour and fiftitious benevolence. _ 

Every man muſt have found ſome whoſe lives, in 
every houſe but their own, was a continual feries of hy- 


pocriſy, and who concealed under fair appearances bad 


qualities, which, whenever they thought themſelves 
out of the reach of cenſure, broke out from their re- 


ſtraint, like winds impriſoned in their caverns, and whom 


every one had reaſon to love, but they whoſe love a wiſe 
man is chiefly ſolicitous to procure. And there are others 
who, without any ſhow of general goodneſs, and with- 
out the attractions by which popularity is conciliated, 
are received among their own families as beſtowers of 
happineſs, and reverenced as inſtruQors, guardians, and 
benefattors. | 

The moſt authentic witneſſes of any man's charaQter 
are thoſe who know him in his own family, and ſee him 
without any reſtraint or rule of conduct, but ſuch as he 
voluntarily preſcribes to himſelf. If a man carries vir- 
tve with him into his private apartments, and takes no 
advantage of unlimited power, or probable ſecreſy; if we 
trace him through the round of his time, and find that 
his c haraQter, with thoſe allowances which mortal frailty 
muſt always want, is uniform and regular, we have all 
the evidence of his ſincerity that one man can have with 
regard to another: and, indeed, as hypocriſy cannot be 
its own reward, we may, without heſitation, determine 


th at the heart is pure. 


The higheſt panegyric, the refore, that private virtue 
can. receive, is the praile of ſervants, For, however 
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vonity or inſolence may look down with contempt on the 
ſuffrage of men undignified by wealth, and unenlightened 
by education, it very ſeldom happens that they commend 
or blame without juſtice. Vice and virtue are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed. Oppreſſion, according to Harrington's 
aphoriſm, will be felt by thoſe who cannot ſee it; and 
perhaps it falls out very often, in moral queſtions, ' the 
philoſophers, in the gown and in the livery, differ not ſo 
much in their ſentiments as in their language, and have 
equal power of diſcerning right, though they cannot 
point it out to others with equal addreſs. | 

There are very few faults to be committed in ſoli- 
tude, or without ſome agents, partners, confederates, or 
witneſſes; and, therefore, the ſervant muſt commonly 
know the ſecrets of a maſter, who has any ſecrets to en- 
truſt ; and failings, merely perſonal, are ſo frequently 
expoſed by that ſecurity which pride and folly generally 
produce, and ſo inquiſitively watched by that deſire of 
reducing the inequalities of eondition, which the lower 
orders of the world will always feel, that the teſtimony 
of a menial domeſtic can ſeldom be conſidered as defective 
for want of knowledge. And though its impartiality 
may be ſometimes ſuſpeRed, it is at leaſt as credible as 
that of equals, where rivalry inſtigates cenſure, or triend» 
ſhip dictates palliations. ' | 

The danger of betraying our weakneſs to our ſervants, 
and the impoſſibility of concealing it from them, may be 
juſtly conſidered as. one motive to a regular and irre- 
proachable life. For no condition is mote hateful or 
deſpicable, than his who has put himſelf in the power of 
his ſervant ; in the power of him, whom, perhaps, he has 
firſt corrupted by making him-ſublervient to his vices, 
and whoſe fidelity he therefore cannot enforce by any 
precepts of honeſty or reaſon, It is ſeldom known that 
authority, thus required, is poſſeſſed without inſolence, 
or that the maſter is not forced to confeſs, by his tame= 
neſs or forbearance, that he has enſlaved himſelf by ſome 
fooliſh confidence. And his crime is equally puniſhed, 
whatever part he takes of the choice to which he 1s re- 


dueed; and he is from that fatal hour, in which he fas 
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crificed his dignity to his paſſions, in perpetual dread of 
inſolence or defamation ; of a controller at home, or an 
accuſer abroad. He is condemned to purchaſe; by con- 
tinual bribes, that ſecreſy which bribes never ſecured; 
and which, after a long courſe of ſubmiſſion, promiſes, 
and anxieties, he will find violated in a fit of rage, or in 
a frolic of drunkenneſs. 


To dread no eye, and to ſuſpe& no „ 


E of innocence; an exemption granted only to 


variable virtue. But guilt has always its horrors and 
ſolicitudes; and to make it yet more ſhameful and de- 
teſtable, it is doomed often to ſtand in awe of thoſe to 
whom nothing could give influence or weight but their 
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